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ON A NAUGHTY LITTLE BOY, SLEEPING. 
Jvst now I missed from hall and stair The inkstand’s purple pool of gore ; 
A joyful treble that had grown The chessmen scattered near and far 


As dear to me as that grave tone ; ; . 
Strewn leaves of albums lightly pressed 


This wicked “Baby of the Woods:” 
And little footsteps on the floor In fact, of half the household goods 
Were stayed. I laid aside my pen, This son and heir was seized—possessed 
Forgot my theme, and listened—then 
Stole softly to the library door. 


That tells the world my older care 


Yet all in vain, for sleep had caught 
The hand that reached, the feet that strayed ; 
No sight! no sound!—a moment’s freak And fallen in that ambuscade 
Of faney thrilled my pulses through : The victor was himself o’erwrought. 
“If—no”—and yet, that fancy drew 


Whi ougt or eaves ar tattered book 
A father’s blood from heart and cheek What though torn leat won : a 


Still testified his deep disgrace! 
And then—I found him! There he lay, I stooped and kissed the inky face, 
Surprised by sleep, caught in the act With its demure and calm outlook 

The rosy Vandal who had sacked 


. The ACK stole, an¢ al beguile 
His little town, and thought it play: Then back: E stole, and half beguiled 


My guilt, in trust that when my sleep 
The shattered vase: the broken jar; Should come, there might be One who'd keey 
A match still smouldering on the floor: An equal mercy for His child 
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SNOW 


FPNUE crown of the Sierra, decorated with 
| streaming snow banners, was the most 
ublime storm phenomenon | ever witnessed 

the Alps, far surpassing in plain, down- 
right grandeur all the most imposing effects 
of clouds, tloods, and avalanches. 


The snow out of which these banners are 
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BANNERS OF THE CALIFORNIAN ALPS. 


formed is heaped most bountifully upon the | 


Alps winter after winter, sometimes to a 
depth of twenty or thirty feet; but it does 
not come from the sky in the form of big 
feathery flakes, such as one sees in calmer 
ind more temperate regions, seldom even in 
the form of complete erystals. For many 
of these starry blossoms fall before they are 
ripe, while most of those that do attain per- 
tect development as six-petaled flowers glint 
wainst one another in their fall, and are 
broken into irregular fragments. 

Phis dry, mealy, fragmentary snow is still 
farther prepared for the formation of ban- 
For instead 
of at once finding rest, like that which falls 
into the tranquil depths of the forest zones, 
it is rolled over and over, beaten against 


ners by the action of the wind. 


bare, jagged rocks, and swirled in pits and 
hollows, like sand in the pot-holes of a river, 


until finally the keen erystal angles of the 


reduced to dust. 

Wherever strong storm winds find this 
light, well-ground snow dust in a loose con- 
dition, upon « x posed slopes where there is 
a free upward sweep, it is tossed back into 
the sky, and borne onward from peak to peak 
in the form of banners or cloud-shaped drifts, 
according to the velocity of-the winds and 
conformation of the slopes upon which they 
are deflected, 

While thus flying through the dry, frosty 
air, & small portion makes good its escape, 
ind remains in the sky as vapor, for evapora- 
tion never wholly ceases even in the most 
rigorous weather. But by far the greater 
part, after being driven into the sky again 
and again, is at length locked fast in firm, 
bossy drifts or in the wombs of glaciers, 
some of it to remain silent and rigid for 
mauy years ere it is finally melted into mu- 
sic, and sent a-flowing and singing down the 
mountain-side to the sea. 

Yet notwithstanding the abundance of 
winter snow dust in the Alps, and the fre- 
quency of comparatively high winds, and 


¢ 


i¢@ length of time that the dust remains 
oose and fully exposed to their action, the 
production of well-formed banners is, for 
causes we shall hereafter see, of quite rare 
occurrence, Indeed, during five winters 
spent in the Sierra, I have observed only 
one display of this kind that seemed in every 
way perfect. This was in 1873, when the 








snow-laden Alps were swept lengthwise } 
a powerful norther. I happened to be wit 
tering in Yosemite Valley at the time, tha 
sublime Sierra stronghold, in which one m 

witness the creation of those forms of stor 
grandeur that are termed wonderful, al] 
most every day—storms of sunshine, storn 
of snow, floods, avalanches, changing wate 
falls, changing clouds. Yet even here thy 
grand gala day of the north wind seeme 
surpassingly glorious. 

I was awakened in the early morning } 
the rocking of my cabin and the beating of 
pine burs on the roof. Detached torrents 
and avalanches from the main wind-tfloo: 
overhead were rushing wildly adown thi 
narrow side canons and over the rugye 
edges of the walls with loud-resoundin, 
roar, arousing the giant pines to magnit 
cent activity, and making the entire granit: 
valley throb and tremble like an instrument 
that was being played. 

But afar on the lofty Alps the storm wa 
expressing itself in still grander characters 
which I was soon to see in all their glory. 

I had long been anxious to study son 
points in the structure of the ice cone th 


}is formed every winter at the foot of t] 
fragments are worn off, and the whole is | 


main Yosemite Fall, but the blinding spra 
by which it is invested had prevented ni 
from making a sufficiently near approa 


| This morning, however, the entire body ot 


the fall was torn into gauzy strips, an 
blown horizontally along the face of th 
cliff, leaving the cone entirely dry. An 
while making my way to the top of an over 
looking ledge to seize so favorable an op 
portunity of examining the interior struc 
ture of the cone, the peaks of the Merce: 
group showed themselves over the shoulde: 
of the South Dome, each waving a resple1 


|}dent banner against the blue sky, as reg 


ular in form and as firm in texture as if 
woven of fine silk. So perfectly glorious 

phenomenon of course overbore all othe 
considerations, and I at once began to fore 
my way out of the valley to some dome o1 
ridge sufficiently lofty to command a ge. 

eral view of the main Alpine summits, fee] 
ing assured I should find them bannere: 
still more gloriously. Nor was Lin the least 
disappointed. 

The side cation by which I ascended was 
choked with snow that had been shot dow 
in avalanches from the shelving walls o1 
either side, rendering the climbing excees 
ingly difficult. But, inspired by the gran 
vision atop, the most tedious scrambling 
brought no fatigue, and in four or five hours 
I stood beyond the walls, upon a ridge eight 
thousand feet high. 

And there, in bold relief, like a clear paint 




















on the sky, appeared one of the most 


ising spectacles the eye of man ever be- 


Alps innumerable, black and jagged, 
sharply into the azure, their bases 
solid white, their sides streaked with 
like an ocean rock with foam; and 
every summit, all free and unconfused, 
streaming banner, from two to six thou- 
d feet in length, slender at the point of 








THE SNOW 


attachment, then widening gradually as it 
extended from the peak, until about a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet in breadth. 
rhe colossal cluster of peaks called “ The 
Crown of the Sierra,” and the majestic ranks 
marshaled along the axis to the north and 
south, Mounts Ritter, Lyell, M‘Clure, the 
Matterhorn, with their nameless compeers, 





each with its own refulgent banner waving 

with a elearly visible motion in the sun- 

glow, with not a single lightning-bolt to 

nar the sublime simplicity of the wind 
4 tones, not a single cloud in the sky to mar 
the simple grandeur of the banners. 

And now, reader, come with a clear mind 
fora few moments and fancy yourself stand- 
ng on this Yosemite ridge, looking with your 

n eyes; for I assure you there is nothing 

which I can point your attention within 

» whole range of Alpine phenomena that 
S more impressively sublime. 

You are looking eastward. You notice a 
strange garish glitter in the air, and the 
gale drives wildly overhead with a loud 





SNOW BANNERS OF THE CALIFORNIAN ALPS. 















tempestuous roar; but you feel not its vio 
lence, for you are looking through a alm, 
sheltered opening in the woods, as through 
a window. ‘There, in the immediate fore- 
ground of your picture, rises a majestic for 
est of silver-firs, blooming in eternal fresh 
ness, their foliage warm yellow-green, and 
the smooth snow cloth beneath them thick- 
strewn with their beautiful plumes. Be- 





BANNERS. 


yond, and extending over all the middle 
ground, are sombre forests of pine inter 
rupted by huge swelling ridges and domes; 
and just beyond the dark upturned edges 
of the forest you behold the clustered mon 
archs of the Alps waving their majestie ban 
ners. They are twenty miles away, but you 
would not wish them nearer, for every feat 
ure is distinct, and the whole is seen in its 
right proportions, like a well-hung picture 
on a parlor wall. 

And now, after thus taking a full general 
view, mark how sharply the black snowless 
ribs and buttresses and precipitous summits 
of each peak are defined, excepting the por 
tions veiled by the banners, and how deli- 
cately their sides are streaked with snow 
where it has come to rest in narrow flutings 
and gorges. Mark, too, how grandly the 
banners wave as the wind flood is deflected 
against their ample folds, and how trimly 
each is attached to the very summit of its 
peak, like a streamer at a mast-head. How 
smooth and silky they are in texture, and 
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how exquisitely their fading fringes are 
penciled upon the azure! See how close 
and opaque they are toward the pomt of 
attachment, yet so filmy and translucent 
toward the end, you see the peaks dimly 
beyond, as if looking through ground glass. 
Yet again observe how some of the longest 
belonging to the loftiest summits stream 
perfectly free all the way across the inter- 
vening notches from peak to pe ik, while 
others pass and overlap each other. And 
consider how every particle of this won- 
drous snow cloth is flashing out jets of light, 
like a diamond. 

These are chief features of the picture as 
seen from the forest window, and it would 
still be a surpassing|y glorious one were the 
whole of the fore and middle grounds, with 
their domes and forests, obliterated alto- 
gether, leaving only the black peaks, the 
white banners, and the blue sky on which 
they are painted. 

Glancing now at the formation of snow 
banners in a general way, we find that the 
main causes of the wondrous perfection of 


those we have been contemplating were the 
favorable direction and great force of the 
wind, the abundance of snow dust, and the 
peculiar conformation of the peaks. It is 





VERTICAL SECTION, NORTIL AND SOUTH, 
UMMIT PEAK, 


THROUGH A 


r 








essential not only that the wind move wit] 
great velocity to supply a sufticiently co; 
ous stream of dust, but that it shall com 
from the north. No perfect snow banney 
ever streams northward from the peaks of 
the Californian Alps. Had the gale to-da 
blown from the south, leaving other cond 
tions unchanged, only a dull, confused, fog 
like drift would have been produced ; for 
the snow, instead of being spouted up 
the tops of the peaks in a condensed current 
to be drawn out as streamers, would ha 
been shed off around the sides and _ pile: « 
down into the glacier wombs. The r ' 
larity and distinctness of form observed 
these banners is one of their most striking 
characteristics. Any one not possessed ot 
the secret of their formation would natu 
rally be led to guess that when the pea 
were laden with loose snow, a sufficient 
powerful wind driving over them from an 
direction would fill the sky with a fog of 
snow without any organization whatsoeve1 

and this, indeed, is pretty nearly the effect 

produced by all the winds, excepting thos: 

from the north. And the cause of the pe 

culiar action of the north wind is found i: 

the peculiar conformation of all the mair 

summit peaks in which the glacier wom! 

are laid. In general the north sides ai 

concave, the south sides are convex or ii 

regular; and this difference in form lx 

tween the two sides was almost whol] 

produced by the difference in the kind an ; 
quantity of glaciation to which they wer 

subjected. The north sides were scoope 

out by residual shadow glaciers of a for 

that never existed upon the sun-beat 

sides. 





It appears, therefore, without discussing 
the question in extenso, that because the s 
ows of the Alps stretch northward, the resi 
glaciers stretched northward ; and because 
residual glaciers stretched northward, the 
banners stretch southward, 


THE WRECK OF THE FISHING BOAT. 
PART I. 


arK Porporse is a little fishing town: 
Where the tide billow, which the Atlantic rolls 
Foaming on reef and beach, 


glides rippling down 
Through sinuous creeks and over shining shoals, 
Floating a few light craft, upon the brown 
Impassive ooze careened with slanting poles, 
Or, refluent, leaves all slack and bare again. 
It nestles on the rocky coast of Maine. 


In their unchanging, ancient village hived— 
Few drones in that compact community 
fisher-folk have wived and thrived, 
} 





a scant subsistence from the sea 

Through many generations; and survived 
Tempest and wreck, and dire calamity 

Of war—French, En 





ish, Indian—and embargo, 
And British cruisers catching crew and cargo, 


Few drones, I said: there will be, now and the 
Some good-for-nothing idlers found amid 
The best communities of bees and men; 
Nor could Cape Porpoise ever quite get rid 
Of such unthrifty fellows as Wild Ben 
A youth of shining talents, which he hid 
In Scriptural earth of self-indulgent sloth 
Under a punch-bowl.or a, tavern cloth. 


A natural boatman—nimble with the sail, 
The oar, the seine; no lad more skilled than 
To calk a leak, splice rope, or brave the gale: 
A very imp he seemed of the wild sea. 
Handy to help, yet never within hail 
When needed most; but he was sure to be 
Off with his cronies somewhere, getting drunk 
Over in Biddeford or Kennebunk, 







































Job Nels mn. 
. the scape-grace to repalr, one day, 
or socket on the keelson 
amall craft, the Lark, moored in the bay 
rht now,” 


or was a fisherman 








he , “and do it well, son, 
xt blow will bear it quite away. 

d and parted ; 
in 


ind I’m in no hurry 
another flurry. 


sk dismasting 


t that catch of cod-fish on the flakes; 
1 must help me underrun the trawl.” 
the saw hatchet 


the cove he hears a comrade ce 


the shelf and takes 





nd 
ind 





whom his task he soon forsakes, 


ss who mends the boat or helps to haul 
Hatchet and saw are left 


shore, hid in a rocky cleft. 


that 
a tha 


night. 


fish were put upon the flakes to dry; 
Job, all for the voyage, looked round, 
searched the little sea-port low and high, 
called; but Ben was nowhere to be found. 
y the wild loon that laughed reply, 
Redin’s Island—dreary sound! 
ir, half-human call which sometimes mocks 
seeker for some lost one ‘mid the rocks. 


ready 


s father stormed, and gave him up at last, 
But would not leave the trawl another day. 
fternoon and tide were going fast; 
Lark would soon be stranded where she 
I wonder did the the mast? 
r he did or not, I can not stay; 
the tools and mend the step myself, 
1 i be.” But the tools had left the shelf. 





rogue secure 


ke 


Nelson raved, and on the absent one 
\ VR 
iwife Jane, who loved her wayward son, 
pale and quiet while her husband roared ; 
mildly “T’m sure he must have done 
task you bid, and left the tools aboard. 
I always like to go 
p you with the trawl, and that you know. 


of violent invective poured. 


said, 


no more, 


g ones were just coming in from school 
A girl of six, two boys of eight and ten; 
e there was beside—as seemed the rule 


every house—of that sweet season when 
8 first begin to push a chair or stool: 


le brood much younger than wild 
e Others in the rocky hills were 


Ben. 
} 





1 would think a grave could scarce be mad 


re y¢ 


mother soon their simple supper spread, 





1 nursed her babe, and hastened to prepare 
sea, With more of pleasure than of dread, 
And gave the infant to the others’ care, 
ft them with their bowls of milk and bread, 
And 
ped in the open cottage door, they stood 
see her off, and charged them to be good. 


n, and still again—she knew not why; 
t as she quickly turned to go, there gushed 
sudden tender torrent to her eye; 


And over her a fearful feeling rushed, 





\s if some great calamity were nigh, 


\ 





that dear bahe might nevermore be hushed 
comforted on her warm breast at night; 
soon she laughed such fancies out of sight. 





u'll see us coming with the tide at dark,” 
She promised them, and hurried to the pier, 
re Job already had his little bark; 


And down the steep wharf ladder to the sheer 


ped with slow feet, and stepped aboard the Lark; 


hen listened, as they pushed away, to hear 
> happy children shouting from the door, 


1 watched until her home was seen no more. 





THE WRECK OF THE FISHING BOAT 





started ; but went back and kissed them where, 






The breeze w 
And huddled 

The children saw t 
Among the islar 

Where broke the 
A feather wafted by the 








sea thro 





a foaming rift 


Away, away, to veer at 


Round Folly Island, by Goat 





ht. 
The children ate their meal of milk ar 
And played at wreck and raft with ] 
spoon, 
And Job, the oldest, put the babe to bed; 
Then, a8 the slow, full-freighted afternoo1 
Went down the west with wake all fiery red 


And over 
They waited 


isle and inlet sailed the moon, 





for their parents, anxious-eyed, 


To see them coming with the coming tide 

























“WILD BEN.” 





3 
Pulse of the world! hoarse sea with heaving breath, j 
Swaying some grief’s great burden to and fro! 
Fierce heart that neither hears nor answereth, 
Sounding its own eternal wail of woe! 
Punectual as day, unheeding life or death, 

Wasting the ribs of earth with ceaseless throe; A 
Remorseless, strong, resistless, resting never, yi 
The tides come in, the tides come in forever! 

The tide came in, and flooded creek and cove, d 

And spread on marsh and meadow far away 
Under the moon: and many a dim sail hove 

Softly in sight, and gleamed along the bay, 

And folded its pale wing, no more to rove; i 

And hearths were bright, and blithe from breeze and ! 

spray 4 
And chasing breakers, fathers, sons, and brothers } 


Went home to happy children, wives, and mothers. 


The tide came in, and shouider-deep the pier 
Wallowed in waves that lapped and leaped and 
glistened ; 
And still, to see one longed-for sail appear, 
zed and listened 
Until their fluttering hearts were filled with fear, 
And beat against the bars like birds imprisoned. 


The lonesome little watchers 
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AND STILL THEIR LONG AND LONESOME VIGIL KEEP.” 
Their parents came not with the coming tide; 
And now the hungry babe awoke and cried. 


lhe others cried for sympathy or fright, 
Till little Job assumed a manly air, 


And brushed his tears, and said, ‘*‘ The moon is bright; 


We'll hurry to the wharf to meet them there; 
I’m sure by that time they will be in sight. 

I'll carry Baby; Willie, you'll take care 
hat Sissy doesn't fall. Of course, you know, 


It's the big catch of fish that keeps them so.” 


He soothed the babe, and tied his sister’s hood, 
And led them forth with childish words of cheer: 
Don’t cry! you know she told us to be good!” 


Then t 


, shuddering with cold and fear. 
» steep wharf ladder stood 








\nd brimmed the bay, and gleamed among the isles, 
ind silvered shores and shoals for glittering miles. 


But over all that bri 


ght expanse no sail. 





he wind had freshened, and was blowing strong; 
And well those little ones might quake and quail, 
Harking to catch their father’s cheery song, 


lo hear the waves instead, and rising 






ile: 
No sound beside, but evermore the long 
Roll of the thundering breakers far away. 


ght was chill; it was the month of May. 


rhey find a skiff careened upon the pier, 

And into this the trembling wretches creep, 
And cuddle close, eager for warmth and chee 
vigil keep, 


ers far and near, 


And still their long and lonesome 





Seanning the troubled wa 
Till all but Job have cried themselves to sleep. 
He wraps his shivering sister in his coat, 


Then falls asleep himself, there in the boat. 
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p wide flood, which lashed the 
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PART II. 


And now, half sobered from his late carouse, 
Wild Ben went slowly sauntering up the strect. 
Thinking of home and wrath with spllen brows, 
He sidled to the door with stealthy feet, 
Sut stared amazed to find an empty house 
A lamp still burning in the window-seat, 
Which Job had set, upon the seaward side, 
To cheer his parents coming with the tide. 








Ben glowered and growled, and searched both hous 
and shed, 
Then stood and studied, in a sort of maze, 
The vacant cradle and each empty bed. 
The lamp flame, flickering to a dying blaze, 
Leaped, quivered, vanished, and the moon inet 
Poured through the quiet panes its haunting 1 
While in his flesh and stirring bair the youtl 
Felt a cold, curdling horror of the truth. 





He from the cupboard brought a loaf and bow 

And tried to eat; and cursed and swore a litt ’ 
To still the rising terrors of his soul; 

But strove in vain to solve the fearful riddle 
Then like some conscious murderer, he stole, 

From the deserted house. 


It was the middle 
Of the dread night: the village slept; afa: 
The savage ocean roared on reef aud bar. 
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a i this the s reat seas 
fl ind hear Weltering, low-sunk 
t u Sad rays of the drooping 1 \ . 
With heaving, wave-washed s t 
s faults, the counsels he had spurnec And through the gaping ribs a ghas 
( his heart, like fiends, to « d Some foundered boat capsized His 8 Ss 
Madly he gazes round: on ey s 
I eye of the lone light rl Rolls billowy desolation wild and wid 
ff What does it see on wave 
»anert? Wha tide r . 
Pi ligated Phe tide has turned ; PART III. 


caves the wild, fleet waters flock, 








: the moon: to any craft outside, Twas now some honrs since Job his lines had | 
for port, a fierce and tyrannous tide. Secured the captured fish, and dropped o 
His freshly baited hooks; while Jane, inst 
«a strange horror and bewildering fear As mate to her brave captain, prompt with « 
S s the landing id discovers there, it-hook, or bait to help him, scarce recalls 





wat abandoned on the pler The doubts that shook her at the cottage d 








tage doo 
heap—Job’s face, with tangled hair, The hold well stored, the hatchway closed, the sails 
the moonlight on that face a tear: Fill, strain, swell proudly, and the rushing rails 
le notes, beside, Job’s little arms, half bare, 
























































sely nestled, covered by his coat, Sweep through the water, bowing to the bubbles 
rs, all asleep there in the boat. Upon the cheery homeward tack at last. 
The lucky fisherman forgets his troubles, 
saw the amal s heave: he felt them breathe And hopefully he eyes the swaying mast 
s low in the moonlight, dark and dumb, And sun-lit canvas, as the Lark redoubles 
d them for a moment from beneath Her wingéd speed in the increasing blast: 
wrseful brows, while every sense seemed numb And the id mother turns across the foam 
vard agony; then gnashed his teeth. Her yearning gaze with tender thoughts of hi 
staggered up—*‘ Oh, father, have you come?” 
no kind father’s eyes looked down on him: Then, in the midst of pleasant talk, they feel 
s brother stood there, pale and grim. A sudden shock, a lurch, and hear a crash. 
The staggering foremast, parted from the ke 
re vou d here so late at night? Drops slantwise down, and tears a hideous rash 
\ s mothe “Why, she went instead of In the Lark’s side, through which the waters st 
tising about their feet with ominous splash, 
[ hope you did the mending right! As, pitching heavily, she lies, brought to, 
I tools were gone, and what could father do?” And sinking, spite of all that Job can do. 
i groan; recoiling with affright, 
boatman wakes his little crew: And so the worst—far worse than aught he f ¢ . 
B rousing from his stupor, tries Had come to pass. Too terrified to speak, q 
t them with well-intended lies. Jane bailed the gushing water, while he « red i 
The hatch, and strove to stanch the dreadful leak i 
ed a skiff, and, cursing smack and traw), Still, as the cruel ice-cold waters neared i 
n, and sent the trembling wretches home, ‘r knees, her waist, st d not start 1 shriek i 
rnved till on the outmost island wall d amidst the fish that swam about, ; 
He saw the gathering surges burst and comb, ll a great wave washed in, and they swam out. 
ming, and the angered sea was all 
a) vful waste of tambling waves and foam: She saw the escaping fish as in a dream, A 
sail, nor any lonesome thing afloat, And frantically still the bucket d. y 
Ss him, in his own tide-borne, tossing boat. But now the vessel, settling on her beam, 
Turned to the sky her glistening, splintered sid¢ 
Stoutly he puiled, and strained his eves across This too she noticed; and in that supreme 
I nning surf and restless rolling sea, Dread moment thought gs hesix 
Vaughan's low isle and lonely Albatross; Her home, her babes, three ives 
t only rock and ocean can he see, And her and Job there strug ng in the waves, 
tuously the hoary waters toss j 
ir mighty plumes, careering endlessly : Fast to the wreck they cling: but every s 1 
the beaked breakers with lond rustling wings Deluges them with waters deadly cold. 
) on the reef like wild, infuriate things. They sink, they rise, they gaze despair 4 
ft Round the wide waste of waters to behold i 
’ iny a time as to a mad carouse Some sail; but only far-off sails they see, i 
rowed forth, to feel the rush, the thrill, Faintly suffused with pale ethereal gold. q 
towering surge come tumbling on his bows: Across the fluctuating led swells, : 
boat, held firm by its bold rider's wil The sun is setting over York and Wells 4 
mind’s electric presence, which endows " 
en wood with life and senseless things v skill “Job, are we lost?” said Jane “Cling fo 
‘ trinmphant, flinging off the wav life!” y 
the sole master, even the sea his slave! He cried; “T'll save you.” Round the s yj 
He swam, and cut the halyards with his knif 
t now there is a fury in his brain: And, working in the water to his necl 
frolic purpose and the joy are gone, Lashed to spar; then caught his sinking 
but the practiced power and will remain. Just as a great wave swet r from the wreck 
»ws drenched with spray and sweat, w yed And drew her forth, half dro ming ha 
and wan, Upon his little raft, there 
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we ata 


sage gent ir acon te Alt seattle ES tilts —aemmemceress 


AND 80 THE DAY WENT DOWN UPON THE DEEP.” 


On the drenched canvas stretched, a dripping heap. | Still, for a while he bravely struggles, loath 
And still the sails descried were few and far. To quit the raft, which will not bear them bot! 
And so the day went down upon the deep, 
And the moon shimmered, and the light-house star | Off the dim cape of moon-lit Arundel 
Penciled its ruddy beam across the sweep Slowly they drift, scarce fifty rods away, 
Of wandering waters; while, with breast to spar, Soon to be swept by wind and drenching sw 
Helplessly on, across an open bay, 
As Job, in fierce despair, foresees too well. 
“Oh, Jane,” he says, ‘there is no other way, 
“Oh, Job,” said Jane, “I am so cold! T ache But I must leave you. I will swim ashore 
In every bone. Dear Job, if I should die, For help. God help us!” He could say no m 


Shaping his course to reach the nearest shore, 


Job swam, and pushed his laden raft before. 


Be gentle with the children for my sake. 
Oh, now I think, I wish to live, that I 

May do my duty better. If you take 
Another wife, I hope that she will try 

To love our dear ones, and be kind to you. 

Forgive poor Ben for what he failed to do.” 


“T thought of that. If you are sure to reach 
The rock and save yourself, I pray you, go. 

But, oh,” she said, “for their sake, I beseech, 
Take care. The sea is terrible, you know, 

On these sharp ledges.” ‘“ There’s a pebbly bes 
Close in the point. I'll rest a minute. Oh, 

Now must I leave you!” “Touch me first,” said Jat 


sé n” alk fa y, and or wives : ” 
Don't talk of dying and of other wives ‘Dear Job, for we may never meet again. 


Quite yet,” cries Job; “I'll get you safe to land.” 
3ut terribly and strongly as he strives, So they touched hands upon the cold wet mast 


Not all the might of manhood can withstand With quick, convulsive pressure, and with wan, 





» wrenching seas and sharp cross-wind that drives 


The raft away toward some more distant strand. 





Strange faces in the moonlight looked their last, 
And said their last farewells—and Job was go! 





} 
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rom her side a slow dark object passed, 


sed by the sweeping waves; aud, drifting on, 
i him from her raft, and held her breath, 


*O, save him, save him, Lord, from 








disappear; 


watched him sink, and mount, an 


strained each aching sense to see him ga 


iv grim shore, his signal shout to hear, 





g her own peril and sharp pain; 


( her bonds, half rising from her bier, 
vazed and shrieked and wrung her hands 1n vain, 


Fishing Rocks, 


eps In dire turmoll, 


She nears the spindle of the 
Where rise the 
And shake toward heaven th 
And now the 
Around the 


Thundering in endless onset and 





boisterous 





loosened silvery locks 


reef-rent billows froth and boil 
rocking raft with violent shocks, 
recoil, 
Then dies the roar behind her, slowly dwindle 
Foam-circled ledge and lonely moon-lit spindle. 
Dying she seems; and, like one dying, sums 
Her good and evil days in manifold 


Visions of home and love; till life becomes 





“ woTHER! 





maginable wild distress— 
in the vast ocean’s loneliness. 


answering shout, no dim emerging shape 
they are lost in the perpetual roar 
waters and the formless glooms that drape 
he solitary coast. And evermore 
raft is slowly drifting from the cape; 
And still no dory from the inner shore 
d long dark river pier, nor boatman’s cry, 


ngs hope that he is safe and help is nigh. 


0 Gop! 


YOU ARE NOT DEAD!” 


A dream of misery and mortal cold, 
And mercifully pain itself benumbs 

The sense of pain. And so the night grows old; 
And, like a shuttle of the wind, which shifts 
Sharply about, back toward the cape she drifts. 


PART IV. 
The night grows old, the moon is low, the stars 
Drowee in the liquid depths of heaven. And now, 
With hope rewakened by the missing spars, 
Ben searches sea and shore, and drives his bow 
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Darting with desperate speed his d 


At any shape or shadow, waich may be 


z 


Shadow or shape he longs yet dreads to see, 





ile rounds the cape, from cove to cove he rows, 














And, as the moon is setting, comes at last 

lo Old Fort Beach, which, half in shadow, shows 
A long low sha upon the shingle Cast. 

Phe tun , rolled in the under-tow’s 
Ei ous foa g jaws that hold it fast, 

He shoots his skiff ashore, and stoops beside 


t 

ye left stranded by the tide: 
\ mass of spars and twisted ropes, still wet 

From the receding wave, with flecks of spume on 
lhe dark, drenched sail, and something darker yet 

A shadow in the shadow, ghastly, human, 
Stretched on the raft. Mother and son have met 

Cold to the tou 
He lifts her from the raft, and kneeling there, 
Bends over her in ror and despair. 


h, appalilng, droops the woman. 





““Mother!—O God! you are not dead!" He takes 
A rum flask from his coat in furious haste, 
And for the first time in his wild youth makes 
Wise use of its bad contents. At the taste 
She gives a little moan of pain, and wakes 
Slowly to consciousness of strong arms placed 
\round her, and a shadowy visage bowed 


Above her in a sort of dreamy cloud. 


And for the first time in his life he prays 
lo Heaven, to her, with mingied oaths, as if 
Profanity and prayer were kin. He lays 
Full half his garments on her in the skiff, 
And pushes off in the moon’s faint last rays; 
And rows away by sombre cove and cliff, 
And on through flashing surge and shadowy air, 


uder the light-house lantern’s streaming glare. 


Meanwhile the little ones lie sunk in deep 
And restful slumber, till, with direful din, 
Which fills the honse and wakes them from their sleep, 
A sudden headlong force comes bursting in. 
Staring with fear, upright the youngsters leap, 
And see what seems their brother Benjamin 
Bearing a great black burden on his arm 
In the gray dawn, and shouting loud alarm. 


“Quick ! for the doctor, for the neighbors, run! 
Mother is drowned !” 





Half naked, from the shed, 
With sobs of terror, speeds the oldest one. 

The others, wondering, whispering, ** Is she dead 2?” 
Clasp their small hands, while the remorseful son 


Is getting her into their soft warm bed. 








Too weak for words, she gives a pitying sigh 


And faint sweet smile, to hear her baby cry. 


She had not thought that ever she should hear 
That cry again. And now she seems half bles 


sen is so good, her littke home so dear! 


Now, if she dies, she feels that this is best 

To fold her palms with friends and kindred near, 
In her dear home, and then be laid to rest 

By gentle hands beside those little graves, 

And not to perish in the cold dark waves. 


If only Job were safe! That thought again, 
With throbbing life’s return, distracts her mind 

Tne neighbors now come hurrying, earnest met 
And white-faced, eager women, all so kind 

Some stay to serve the sick, and some, with Ber 





Put forth in boats and scour the coast to fir 


The missing man; while springs triumphantly 
he glorious sun from out the glorious sea, 


Its far-off flag of smoke a steam-ship trails 
Across the fiery orb; and here and there, \ 
On the blue dome of ocean, tacking sails 
Darken and brighten in the purple air. 
Forgetting death and wreck and ruthless gales, 
The broad bright sea is marvelously fair! 





With quivering scales and panting side, lies cu 
The azure dragon round about the world. 


Such beauty seems a mockery of their quest. 
The frolic waters well their secret keep, 
And hide grim death beneath a lovely breast. 
Down in the green recesses of the deep, 
Where, to and fro, in noiseless dark unrest, 
The slow mysterious plumes of sea-weed sw 
With upturned face and sightless, staring eyes, 
Beckoning with spectral hand, the dead man lies 


Five days they search in vain; upon the last, 
A farmer gathering sea-weed hears a yelp 
Of terror from his cur, and starts aghast 
At something hideous tangled in the kelp. 
Ox-goad and fork down on the beach are cast; 
And from the nearest farm runs ready help. 
‘Tis done: the slow, unwieldy oxen start, : 
With a dread*burden oozing in the cart. 3 





Beside the little graves is shaped another; 
Then the sad burial. Her own life scarce wo 
From death, at home still lay.the weak, wan m 
But with the children walked the oldest son, 
iis hat plucked fiercely on his brow—their brot! 
From that time forth, and father, both in on 
Rage in his heart, and on his bowed soul set 
The thorny crown of sorrow, vain regret. 
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THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


» safely asserted that in no sec- 


iv he 
tion of the northern colonies were the 


sts so numerous or so influential, when 
t mutt rings of discontent were heard 
rebellious Boston, as along the valley 
Mohawk. Many conditions conspired 
ike the cause of the crown popular and 
ful there that 
ncient settlements; 


+} 


he almost 


were lacking to the 
prominent among 
absolute power! that Sir 


im Johnson had obtained over the hith- 


DURING 


URING THE REVOLUTION. 171 
THE REVOLUTION 


his character, which, 


suming 


from its bluff, unas- 
sociability and 


was well calculated to 


hearty generosity, 
inspire the attach- 
ment of an unlettered popul ition, had also 
given to his opinions the force of legal au- 
thority among the white inhabitants of the 
valley. Their faithful, unwearying friend 


in peace, and their leader in 


war, his name 
was a tower of strength throughout 


rryon 
County; and it 


natural that his 
Opinions upon such a momentous question 


Was very 





THE SITE OF OLD 


erto hostile Iroquois and white settlers alike. 
He was the only white man who had any ex- 
tended influence over the surrounding sav- 
iges, who, without him, had been the ernel 
id relentless foe of the young communities, 
nd his noble qualities and gracious deeds 
ud ¢ ompletely won the hearts of the settlers. 

By the Indians, not only of the Six Na- 
ions, but of further western tribes, he was 
regarded with the greatest veneration. Long 
association with him, and great respect for 


+ 


FORT SCHUYLER, 


as this should have great weight with them 
in forming their own. 

But, unfortunately for the crown, whose 
interests, in common with those of his neigh- 
bors, he had upheld with such signal suc 
cess, his services were abruptly terminated 
at the time when, most of all, they were 
needed. He died suddenly at Johnson Hall, 
Johnstown, June 24, 1774. 

Neither his son, Sir John Johnson, his suc- 
cessor in title and estates, nor his son-in-law, 





i a a i ee 





— 


Shin ny 


An a pe FP 





Guy Johnson, who 
succeeded to his oftice 


of Superintendent of 


Indian Affairs, pos- 
sessed the same de- 
gree of moral powel! 
over the population 


of Tryon County, In- 
white, as had 


the late baronet. 


dian o1 
Sir 
John was far less pop- 


ular, being morose and 


irascible in disposi- 
tion, and with little 
knowledge of human 
nature. The new 
superintendent, also, 
was a man of small 


mental calibre and vi- 


olent PaSslOns ; and it 
was not long before 
the far-reaching in- 


fluence that Sir Will- 
iam had wielded over 
the minds of the ecol- 


BIR 


narrowed 
down by the incapacity of his successors to 


onists was 
a sort of feudal domination over a few hun- 
dred tenants and immediate retainers. 

By the aid of * Miss Molly,” a Mohawk 
woman who had lived many years with the 
old baronet in an equivocal relation, and 
the strenuous exertions of her brother, Thay- 
endanegea, better known to fame as Joseph 
Brant, they still maintained the ascendency 
over the Indians that Sir William had exer- 
But 
the white settlers of the valley, consisting 
for the most part of Dutchmen who had 
pushed up the beautiful valley from Albany 
as far as Caughnawaga, and west of that 
point of Germans who had emigrated from 
the Palatinate in 1709, and settled upon the 
rich alluvial bottom-lands, known as the 
German Flats some ten years later, were ill 
disposed to submit to the haughty bearing 
of new-fledged English aristocrats, 
who, with other country gentlemen of the 
same pattern, assumed a high and mighty 
style of dealing with the poorer colonists; 
and when the openly avowed sentiments of 
the rebellious New Englanders found their 
way across the Hudson and up the Mohawk, 
they met with hearty approval from these 
sturdy borderers, now thoroughly disgusted 
with any thing English. 


cised, though in a diminished degree, 


these 


The news of the massacre, as it was then 
termed, at Concord and Lexington, which 
spread throngh the colonies like wild-fire, 
threw the yeomanry of the valley into a fe- 
ver of excitement. The Dutch nature, pro- 
verbially slow to anger, was stirred by this 
intelligence, and the injudicious reception 
of it by the Tory element at Johnstown, into 
an angry activity and impetuosity that no 
power could subdue. Meetings were called, 
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inflammatory speec] 
es made, and commit 
tees of safety appoint 


ed in every hamlet 
throughout the set 
tlements. One of 


these gatherings, held 
at Caughnawaga, was 
broken up by th 
Johnsons and a party 
of loyalists with som 
violence and 
erable brawling; and 
immediately after, Sir 
John fortified John 
son Hall, and orga 

ized a body of Scote] 
Highlanders, to th 

nimnber of one hun 
dred and fifty, whom 
he armed to the teet} 

with the intention ot 
suppressing any fu 


consid 


ther exhibitions ot 
disaffection. 
In the mean tiny 
the Provincial authorities became sus 
picious that Colonel Guy Johnson was 


using his official authority with the h 
dians to alienate them from the cause of 
their white neighbors, and to induce them 
to declare themselves unreservedly for th: 
King. He had in January removed thi 
Rey. Samuel Kirkland, a missionary among 
the Oneidas, who was a stanch patriot, and 
to whose influence is to be attributed thi 
position taken by the Oneidas during the 
struggle, and the signal aid which they 
gave to the Provincial cause; and 
positive proof came to the Albany com 
mittee’s hands that he was inciting the Mo 
hawks to violence. Apprehending some 
offensive action upon their part, Colonel 
Johnson left the valley quietly in June, and 
hastened to Ontario, accompanied by Brant 
and the two Butlers. Here a grand council 
was held with the western Indians, with 
flattering results; and after a few days’ 
parleying with them, he started for Mont 
real, accompanied by an imposing delega- 
tion of sachems and warriors, which latte: 
were upon their arrival persuaded to go into 
the service of King George. 

The Whigs, who were now in a decided 
majority, had, during this time, been far from 
inactive. Their committees organized the 
people into militia, and took upon them- 
selves the civil and military jurisdiction of 
Tryon County. They deposed the sheriff, a 
stanch and overbearing Tory, by name Al 
exander White, and appointed an equally 
ardent Whig in his place, Colonel John Frey 
This White, intent upon showing his con 
tempt for the Provincials, had arrested a 
rather boisterous patriot, by the name ot 
Jacob Fonda, upon some trifling pretext, 


how 














ked him up in the jail at Johnstown. 
4 e same night a mob of infuriated Whigs, 


4 r lead of Sampson Sammons, broke into 





and re leased him; then, excited by 
1ecess, they trooped off to the sher- 
odgings, to the number of fifty, and, 
enough, demanded his surrender. 
opened a second story window, and 


ibly recognizing the leader of the expe- 


_ called out, “Is that you, Sammons ?” 
Yes,” was the prompt reply, upon which 
‘ \ te sent a pistol-ball whizzing uncom- 


‘ 
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desc ription could hope to the state of feel- 


lng existing in the valley settlements. 


Early in the following vear (1776) Gen- 
eral Schuyler, then in command of the New 
York Department, being dissatisfied with 


the equivocal position of Sir John, who was 
living in a fortified castle, surrounded by 
500 retainers, in much the style of a medi 
val English baron, determined to probe his 
intentions to the bottom, and to that pur 
pose marched upon Johnstown at the head 


of 3000 men. After some little diplomatic 


NIGHT ATTAOK ON THE TORY SHERIFF. 


fortably near his head. This shot, the first 
ne fired in the war of the Revolution west 
of the Hudson, was instantly returned by a 
rattling fire from forty or fifty muskets; but 
the sheriff escaped with a slight scratch on 
he breast. The doors were kicked in, but 
efore the assailants could find White, the 

ort of the cannon at the Hall was heard; 

das it was a signal for the Highlanders 
to rally, the Whigs thought better of it, and 
etired. White was soon after sent a pris- 
mer to Albany. This little incident is re- 
ited as showing better than any lengthy 


nS 


sparring and considerable lying on the har- 
onet’s part, the general compelled Sir John 
to surrender all the arms, ammunition, and 
military stores in his possession, and to dis- 
band his Highlanders. All the prominent 
Tories of the neighborhood were arrested, 
and having broken down all symptoms of 
rebellion to his complete satisfaction, Schuy- 
ler left Colonel Herkimer to look after the 
vanquished baronet, and returned to Albany. 

But even this ene rgetic measure did not 
suppress the spirit of disloyalty, or, as he 
called it, loyalty, that possessed Sir Jobn. 
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He immediately began to employ moral sua- 
sion, since he was powerless to use other 
means; and soon General Schuyler found 
that he was, in violation of his parole, se- 
cretly instigating the neighboring Indians 
to hostilities, and was thus likely to work 
infinite mischief along the frontier. De- 
termining upon vigorous measures at once, 
Schuyler immediately dispatched Colonel 
Dayton with a detachment to capture the 
troublesome baronet, and thus end the mat- 
ter But loyalist friends in Albany sent 
warning without delay; and as Colonel Day- 
ton arrived at the easterly edge of the vil- 
lage, Sir John, with a large body of tenants 
and retainers, struck into the great north- 
ern forest, and tled for his life. Being mis- 
erably ¢ quipped and proy isioned, they suf- 
fered terribly, and reached Montreal, after 
nineteen days of ineredible hardships, in a 
most pitiable condition, Sir John’s vast es- 
tate—with a single exception the largest 
ever owned by any one man in the colonies 

together with the personal property which 
he left behind in his flight, were confisca- 
ted by the Provincial authorities, and sub- 
sequently sold at auction. Lady Johnson 
was removed to Albany as a hostage for the 
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the Butlers, was contemplating an invasi: 
of the valley at the head of a host of | 

dians and Tories, and that they had swo 

to sweep through the valley like avenging 
demons, exterminating the settlements. 

So strong became the impression that tly 
little cluster of communities, which lay, to 
tally defenseless, almost within the grasp of 
the hostile savages, had not seen the las 
of these vengeance-vowing Tories, that Co) 
gress directed General Schuyler to strengt] 
en the defenses of the exposed valley wit] 
all possible speed. Accordingly, Colon f 
Dayton was sent up to Fort Stanwix, wit 
orders to push forward the work of rebu 
ing that antiquated fortress with the 
most energy, as in case of an invasion 
would be a most harassing obstacle to the 
enemy’s progress. 

This fort had been built early in the ye 
1752, during what is commonly known 
the “old French war,” by the English Ge: 
eral Stanwix, and commanded the fanx 
“oreat carrying place.” The importance ot 
its situation will be readily seen when it 
remembered that the Mohawk was at that 
time the great western thoroughfare to the 
lake settlements and the Canadas. All thy 


e peaceful conduct of her husband. goods to be transported west from Alba 
iy Upon his arrival at Montreal, Sir John! were hauled in wagons as far as Schen 
i? Johnson was commissioned a colonel in the | tady; at this point loaded upon batea 





oom 


“ 


Wes ee 





British service, and raised a command of 
two battalions, recruited for the most part 
from those who had 
accompanied him in 
his tlight or subse- 
quently followed his 
example, whieh, under 
the name of the Roy- 
al Greens, did most 
bloody service in the 
very valley they once 
delighted to call their 
home. 

After the baronet’s 
flight the few remain- 
ing loyalists made 
no actual demonstra 
tions; and though the 
Whigs by no means 
relaxed their vigi 
lanee, or forgot that 
they lived on a front- 
ier that was at all 
times liable to sud 
den incursions from 


the savages, the val- OOLONEL PETER GANSEVOORT. 


ley for a time enjoyed 

something of its old-time quiet and peace. 
Soon, however, after the fugitive Tories had 
reached Montreal, rumors came down from 
Oswego, through the medium of traders and 
friendly Oneidas, that Sir John Johnson 
than whom the Provincial cause had no 
more fierce and vindictive foe in the ene- 
my’s ranks—with his associates, Brant and 





and poled up the river to where Rome now 
stands—the site of Fort Stanwix. H: 
the German settlers 
earried them = across 
the country to Wood 
Creek, distant a littl 
over a mile, wher 
boats again trans 
ported them, by 
way of Oneida Lake 
and Oswego River, to 
the great lakes. A 
curious old document 
addressed to the Lieu 
tenant- Governor of 
New York, bearing 
date of June 1, 1754, 
will serve to illus 
trate the difficulties 
under which comme 
cial enterprise labor 
ed in those primitive 
times: 

“ We, the Traders (0 
Handlers) to Oswego, 
most humbly beg lear 














to remonstrate to you 
Honour, the many hazzards and Difficulties We 
are Subject to in our passage thither from the il 
treatment we meet with from the Indians (i « 
in passing the Mohawks and Canajohary Cas 
tles, they Board our Battoes with Axes knives 
se and by force take what Rum they think prop 
er hooping and yelping as if they had Gloried 
in their depradations and threatening Murder to 
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t oppose them: And on our Arrival at | tion of crushing the rebellious element there 
carrying place The Oneida Indians | and thence marching down to meet Bur- 
Goods from us at pleasure to carry | goyne at Albany. 


: nd not contené with making us pay a This plan had been carefully prepared in 


orbitant price for each Freight but rob | London, and upon its successful issue the ul 
Rum, Stores and other Goods with a timate success of the British cause depended 
of invective threate ning 
and are generally so 
that we are Obliged to 


those impositions orrun 


»f being Murdered and 


of everything we have; 

put their Schemes the better 
Krecution they Jorce away the 
Germans who generally at- 
with their Horses, that we 


e under a Necessity of em- 


them and paying whatever 





please to demand.. 

From which it may be in- 
ed that the licensed bar- 
ns who, by their import- 
te eries and clutehings, 
storm our otherwise peace- 

fuljourneyings into fierce strug- 

es for liberty at every station, 
not, after all, a product of 
enlightened age, but are 


following in the footsteps 
those unlettered, unlicensed 
porters of the forest. 
Notwithstanding the labors 
f Colonel Dayton upon the di- 
ipidated works, Colonel Peter 
Gansevoort, of the State line, 
en he assumed command of 
fort in April, 1777, found it 
it only indefensible, but ab- 
solutely untenable; the only 
provement accomplished by 
Dayton being a change in its 
une to Fort Sehuyler. But 
Gansevoort set to work with a 
rave heart to better, if possi- JOSEPH BRANT. 





le, his condition; and being 
n after joined by Colonel Marinus Willett | in a very great degree. It was reserved for 
d his regiment, sueceeded—hampered as | a few hardy, resolute farmers to circumvent 
vas by sickness, bad roads, lack of food,| this design, and to turn into a disastrous 
ud a wofully incompetent engineer—in so | defeat what had been regarded by its sage 
enovating and strengthening the ruinously | authors as a most masterly movement, des 
ipidated old fortress as to be able to hold | tined to meet with eminent and gratifying 
t,a few months later, defiantly and suc- | success. 


cesstully through the progress of a long and The leaders to whom was intrusted the 
ous siege. conduet of this expedition certainly did ev- 


During the summer of 1777 Colonel Barry | ery thing within their power to bring it to 
St. Leger, contemporaneously with the de-| its destination triumphant. St. Leger, the 
cent of Burgoyne upon Northern New York, | commander, was an ofticer of marked abili 

led from Montreal to Oswego, where he | ty, enjoying a good reputation. Brant, who 
formed a junction with the Tories and In-| had charge of the savage allies, and whose 
dians who, under the lead of Sir John John- | counsels appear unmistakably in both the 

1 and Joseph Brant (now a captain in the | formation and attempted execution of the 
British army), had congregated in the vicin- | project, was beyond a doubt the ablest gen 
ty of that place to the number of 1300 fight- | eral and strategist that the Six Nations ever 
men. From Oswego he started, at the | produced; the order of the invading host’s 
ul of a force of 1700 men, for the Mohawk | march through the almost primeval wilder- 
alley, by the water route, with the inten- | ness shows not only the exercise of extrao1 
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dinary care and precaution, but a thorough 
and profound knowledge of the country and 
the peculiar character of the enemy they 
were about to attack. 

On the morning of August 2, Lientenant- 
Colonel Mellon, also of the State troops, ar- 
rived at Fort Schuyler with two bateaux of 
provisions and ammunition, guarded by a 
detachment of two hundred men. Both 
the soldiers and their addition to the fort’s 
scanty stock of stores were heartily wel- 
comed. The boats were unloaded, and their 
contents hastily conveyed to the fort; de- 
lay, indeed, would have been dangerous, 
for at the instant the last load reached the 
door of the stockade, the van of the ap- 
proaching army broke through the edge of 
the forest, and so near to the bateaux that 
the captain in charge of them was taken 
prisoner. The following day witnessed the 
arrival of Colonel St. Leger with the re- 
mainder of his forces; and after a pompous 
summons to surren- 
der, which was in- 
dignantly rejected, 
Fort Schuyler, short 
of ammunition, with 
750 men and = six 
weeks’ provisions, 
was formally in- 
vested. 

rhe intelligence of 
St. Leger’s advance 
spread rapidly down 
the valley, and ere- 
ited every where 
among the Whigs 
the utmost conster- 
nation and excite- 
ment, supplemented 
almost instantly by 
a general resolve to 
prote et to the utter- 
most their homes 
and families from 
the horrible results 
of an Indian con- 
quest. Many remem- 
bered the sickening 
buteheries that fol- 
lowed the conquer- 
ing French armies in MARINUS 
the previous war 
carnivals of blood and rapine which the 
French at least tolerated in their savage 
allies, and the records of which still make 
men shudder in horror and disgust. <A rep- 
etition of these scenes the militia of the 
county determined, even with their lives, 
to prevent. Something akin to despera- 
tion was to be found in the eager response 
that met General Herkimer’s prompt sum- 
mons upon the militia of Tryon County. 
All doubts, fears, and sluggish apathies were 
forgotten at the approach of the invader. 

On the morning of the 4th nearly a thou- 





sand men had assembled about Fort Dayt: 
a little stockade fort built the year bef 
by Colonel Dayton upon a slight eming 
some hundred and fifty yards from the xs 
of the present court-house at Herkimer, 
which had been selected by Herkimer a 
place of rendezvous. Never had a n 
heterogeneous mass of men been gathe1 
together in the valley of the Mohawk; { 
the most part sturdy, resolute, square-ja 
farmers, clad, some few in uniform, the 1 


jority in homespun or leather, with tani ‘is 
rough faces, and alert, keen, sparkling ey ¢ 
rude in speech and bearing, gathered i: [ 


tle groups, with trusty flint-locks under thei 
arms, and pipes in mouths, conversing « 
edly in a jargon of villainous German 
worse English. Seattered here and t] 
through these knots of stalwart. burly 





derers might be seen figures arrayed 
blue and buff, with powdered hair, and t] 
clear-cut features, white hands fringed 
whiter ruftles, ar 
clattering and clan) 
ing with each stricdk 
as with long stra 
swords and jing 
spurs they flit aly 
uttering half-w 
pered words of co. 
mand. These 

are gentlemen 
the county, and, 





such, of vast 
portance In othe 





ownminds. On t 


whole, there is sn 
regard for discipline 
or authority existir 
in this motley, eager 
talking crowd; 
the contrary, n 
nified conceptions 
each of his own 





dividual prowess 
and sagacity. But 


differ as they might 
in form of dress, it 
shape of weapons 
sense of subordina 
tion, these thousand 
WILLETT. settlers possessed 
common a savage 
half-fiendish itching for the meeting fac 
to face with their long-dreaded foe, for 
glimpse of the whilom Tory neighbor oy 
the sight of their old familiar flint-locks: 
for these uncouth men, a short time sin 
peaceful, phlegmatie farmers, dwelling cor 
tent upon the little oases they had wrought 
out of the wilderness, are now transforme: 


into little else than savages, and are long 
ing with all their souls for the approaching 
fray. 

Words of caution, of sober advice, are not 
wanted here; are received at first in stolid, 
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silence, then with loud-rising mur 
of disapprobation, which reach the 
those in chief command. Within 
osure of the little fort are gathered 


i rude table some dozen officers, bus- 
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brow; on the contrary, very dark indeed 
rhis impatient growling of his men, heard 
faintly from without, savors ominously of 
insubordination, of possible revolt. His of 
ficers are young, inexperienced, and full of 


* LEAD US ON! 


discussing the task that lies before them. 
Behind them, pacing up and down with 
steady tread,is an elderly man, also in buff 
d blue, of tall stature and commanding 
1, With cocked hat pulled down tight 
over his eyes, with lips firmly pressed to- 
vether, thinking and listening deeply, stop- 
ping now and then to settle, with a quiet, 
decisive word, some vexed question, and 
gain resuming his march, with a look of 
troubled responsibility upon his brave face 
that intensifies as the morning wears on, 
ind which all his self-confidence and intrep 
courage can not overcome or hide. This 
s General Nicholas Herkimer, a brave man 
nd true, who for many years has served the 
ise of humanity faithfully ; has for many 
ears been a man of might in the valley 
ttlements ; has held innumerable councils 
th the Indians, and led many expeditions 
rough forest defiles and dismal swamps 
fter them when, in the judgment of the 
onies, they stood in need of correction 
rchastisement ; and now has, unwittingly, 
eached nearly the goal of his earthly labors. 
through no pleasant means did the brave, 
bluff old patriot attain this goal. His way is 
ny thing but clear to him now, as he paces 
with folded arms and perplexedly thoughtful 
Vou. LV.—No. 326.—12 


self-confidence ; are apparently as eager as 
their men for instantaneous advance. Brave 
old Herkimer in his perplexity appeals to 
half-breed Thomas Spencer for support. A 
blacksmith of the Cayugas, this Spencer was, 
and for many years a stanch friend of the 
colonists. He it was that had first bronght 
news of St. Leger’s preparations, and he, 
more than almost any other, would have had 
influence—by reason of a certain rude, sin- 
ewy eloquence, and a reputation for thor- 
ough knowledge of Indian warfare—over the 
minds of the settlers in a calmer moment. 
But now he is powerless; all his wary words 
about caution and discipline, warnings of the 
terrible reputation of Thayendanegea and 
the strength of the foe, and tinally his pleas 
for at least a scouting party in the van, and 
some degree of order in marching, are greet 
ed by shouts of derision and loud eries ot 
“Lead us on! lead us on!” 

Herkimer, in despair, turns to the cluste: 
of officers, but finds no support from them. 
One or two of the more elderly do indeed 
yield a vacillating sort of support, but are 
speedily silenced by the young colonels, now 
clamorous for action. Fearing that he may 


lose all control over this turbulent genie 


that he has evoked by any further efforts at 
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restraint, Herkimer gives a reluctant assent 
to the now almost universal demand. He 
and such other officers as are fortunate 
enough to possess horses spring iuto their 
saddles; the baggage wagon, covered by 
weak or lazy patriots, starts rumbling down 
the rough road; and with cheers of gratifi- 
cation the impatient rank and file shoulder 
their flint-locks, and in utterdisregard for or- 
der, discipline, or any thing else save reach- 


ug their destination as quickly as possible, 
swarm around it, and trudge on impetuously. 

The old road that led west from Fort 
Dayton was at best but a rude path through 
the wilderness,in many places almost im- 
passable ; and despite their hot-headed ar- 
dor, the advancing force travelled but slow- 
ly. They crossed the river at old Fort 
Schuyler (now Utica), and encamped the 
next day some six miles further on, a little 
west of the present village of Whitesborough. 
From this point General Herkimer sent for- 
ward an express, consisting of Adam Helmer 
and two associates, to apprise Colonel Gan- 
sevoort of his approach, and to concert meas- 
ures of co-operation. Their arrival at the 
fort was to be announced by three successive 
discharges of cannon. The task assigned 
this trio was, as may be imagined, none of 
the easiest, since the intervening forests 
were filled with hostile Indians intent upon 
preventing any communication between the 
settlements and the beleaguered fortress. 
However, they succeeded in reaching the 
fort late in the forenoon of the 6th, and the 
concerted signals were immediately fired. 
General Herkimer’s intention was to cut an 
entrance through to the fort, and arrange- 
ments for a sally were accordingly made by 
Colonel Gansevoort, with the purpose of di- 
verting the enemy’s attention from Herki- 
mer’s movements. 

Unfortunately the old general had in form- 
ing this plan calculated without his host. 
On the morning of the 6th his men, who 
had been with difficulty persuaded to re- 
main quiet during the preceding day, broke 
out into something very like mutiny. They 
declared that the express had in all proba- 
bility been captured or murdered, and that 
the same fate was in store for them if they 
frittered away their time in idle waiting, 
while their brothers, fathers, and friends 
were starving in the fort only eight miles 
away. Theirloud complainings alarmed the 
commander, and he hastily summoned a 
council of his more prominent officers, and 
laid the situation before them, with a view 
to determining upon some course of action. 
‘he officers are unanimous in their desire to 
press forward. 

Among them we may see spruce young 
Colonels Cox and Paris, standing, slim and 
straight, glittering in the morning sunlight, 
not without a sense of their own dignity 
and local importance, wrathfully impatient 


of the grave, sober dictates of their yeon 
superior, and smiling contemptuously at | 
cautious prudence. Colonels Visscher a 
Klock, and others in authority, we see dij 
ly in the meagre chronicles, grouped abo 
also with a tendency toward insubordi: 
tion, or at best with a wavering respect { 
their commander’s judgment. Here, to 
boisterous, burly Sampson Sammons, wh 
irrepressible love of liberty and braw]s | 
long ago lifted him into notoriety an 
quasi-leadership among the more advent 
urous of the settlers, and who is, we doult 
not, heartily sick of all this talking and j 
action. Before this council Herkimer era 

ly lays the situation, urges the impati: 
leaders to remain where they are until 1 
enforcements can come up, or at least w 
til the sigual of a sortie shall be heard 
from the fort. In his opinion it was folly 
for a thousand illy equipped militia to at 
tack an intrenched force of twice that nun 
ber of well-armed troops and notorious! 
cunning Indians—the flower of the famous 
Six Nations. 


His temperate words only added fuel to 


the flame. Colonels Cox and Paris angri 
retorted that they had come to fight, not t 
watch others fight, and wound up by cd 
nouncing Herkimer to his face as a Tory 
and acoward. Suppressing his rising indig 
nation, the old patriot replied, with forced 
calmness, that he considered himself placed 
over them as a father, and that he did not 
want to get them into any difficulty fron 
which he would be powerless to extricat 
them. “ You,” said he, “ who want to fight 
so badly now, will be the first to run whe: 
you smell burnt powder.” 

Swelling with virtuous wrath at this in 
sinuation, the young officers hotly renewed 


| their reproaches of senile cowardice and 


want of fidelity to “the cause,” which this 
time met with an echo of approval from 
those around. 

Thoroughly enraged at last, the stout old 
general, with flushed face and gleaming eye, 
cried, “March on, then!” In an instant, 
with a great shout, the troops grasped thei 
arms, the camp was struck, and the little 
army rushed forward in the utmost confu- 
sion. 

In the mean time, Colonel St. Leger, ap 
prised by his scouts of the advance of thi 
militia, had, very early on the morning of 
the 6th, dispatched Brant, with nearly al 
his Indians and a detachment of Johnson's 
Greens, with instructions to, if possible, pre 
vent their farther progress, leaving to Brant’s 
discretion the means to be employed. 

The van of Herkimer’s motley host was 
descending the steep slope of a ravine, som: 
two miles west of Oriskany, in hot haste and 
disorder, when suddenly the guards, both 
front and flanks, were shot down, the forest 
rang with the sharp crack of musketry au 


























yd-curdling yells of concealed sav- 
ind in a twinkling the greater part 
division found itself hemmed in, as it 
_by a circle of fire that mowed down 
iter ranks like grass before a scythe. 
n into almost irretrievable confusion 
suddenness of the attack and the 
ind whirl of leaden lightning about 
heads, dropping like leaves in the for- 
efore the deadly precision of the ene- 
aim, floundering, for the most part, 
deep in the morass that, with the ex 
on of a narrow log causeway in the 


2. 


re, constituted the bottom of the ravine, 
itterly unable to defend themselves 
a hidden foe, it seems miraculous that 
detachment escaped total annihilation, 
AY all the devilish ngenulty of Joseph 
Brant—and surely he has left upon record 





ichievement more worthy of himself 
; not a mateh for the dauntless courage 
endurance of the brawny frontiers- 


\ portion of Colonel Visscher’s regiment, 
ch formed the rear-guard of the advan- 
g force, was cut off from the main body 
the precipitate action of the savages in 
sing the segment—left open at the road 
f their circular ambuscade, and, as Herki- 
er had predicted, fled ingloriously from the 
d in headlong haste, led by their erst- 
ile courageous colonel. History takes a 
) vrim satisfaction in recording that they were 
4 wsued by Mohawks, and were punished 
; ch more severely than would have been 
he case had they stood by their comrades 
(LSTress, 
But the environed militia, after the terri- 
shock of the surprise had passed away, 
<hibited an amount of bravery and intrepid 
{-possession that has seldom been equaled 
our eventful history of forest fights, and 
hat must go far toward atoning for their 
revious rash and reprehensible conduct. 
In this they were furnished a magnificent 
xample by their general. The veteran was 
wounded in the early part of the action, 
hile endeavoring to rally the scattered 
its of his men, by a musket-ball, which, 
passing through and killing his horse, shat- 
ered his leg just below the knee. He was 
fted at once from his fallen horse, and 
iced, at his own request, upon his saddle, 
propped against a beech-tree half-way up 
western slope for support. In this sit- 
ition he lighted his pipe coolly, and though 
bullets were whistling about him, and 
en falling thick and fast within a few 
rds of his post, continued to direct the 
le, giving his orders as calmly and col- 
tedly as if on a paradé ground. 
After this butchery had gone on for some 
ree-quarters of an hour, a brilliant idea 
ceurred to Captain Jacob Seeber, which, 
pon his own responsibility, he instantly 


tinto execution. He formed the remuant 
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of his company into a circle, the better to 
repel the attacks of the enemy, now closing 
in upon their victims. His exampk Was 
immediately followed by the rest, and from 
that moment the resistance of the Provin 
cials, hitherto contined to a desultory firing, 
became more effective Phe « hanae of tac 
tics rendered some ¢ hange necessary on the 
part of the enemy, and accordingly a de 
tachment of Royal Greens charged upon the 
little band of patriots ; the firing ceased, 
and as the bayonets clashed, the contest be- 
came a fierce death-struggle, hand to hand, 
foot to foot. 

The Greens were for the most part fugi- 
tive loyalists from Tryon County, and con 
sequently former neighbors of the militia- 
men. As no quarrels are so bitter as those 
of families, so no wars are so cruel and vin- 
dictive as those called civil. As they ad- 
vanced and were recognized, all the resent- 
ments, hatreds, and grudges that long years 
of controversy and mutual injury had en- 
gendered burst forth in a perfeet whirlwind 
of fury. The Provincials fired upon them 
as they drew nearer, and then, springing like 
infuriated beasts from their covers, attacked 
them with their bayonets and musket butts; 
or, each party throwing these aside, rushed 
at each other in a very delirium of passion, 
throttling, stabbing, biting, and, in many 
cases, literally dying in one another’s em- 
brace. This savage struggle was mercifully 
interrupted by a heavy thunder-storm, one of 
the severest of the season, which raged for 
over an hour, during which interval each par- 
ty sheltered themselves as best they could, 
and studied their chances for success when 
its violence should abate. The militia-men 
intrenched themselves upon an advanta- 
geous piece of ground, and thus, formed in 
a circle, awaited a renewal of hostilities. 

In the early part of the battle, the Indi- 
ans, Whenever they saw a gun fired from 
behind a tree by a militia-man, darted out 
and tomahawked him before he could re- 
load. To put a stop to this harassing mode 
of warfare, two men were stationed behind 
a single tree, one only to fire at a time, the 
other reserving his fire until the confident 
savages rushed up as before. The fight was 
speedily renewed, and by these new tactics 
the Indians, who had been rendered less 
cautious than usual by a generous allow- 
ance of rum, were made to suffer severely, 
and soon showed signs of wavering. 

At this juncture the loyalists put into exe- 
cution a piece of strategy that nearly proved 
fatal to the patriots. It was the sending 
of a detachment of Greens, disguised as Con- 
tinentals, from the direction of the fort, in 
the hope that they might be received as a 
timely re-enforcement from the garrison. 
This ruse de guerre at first deceived Lieuten- 
ant Sammons, who ran and told his captain, 
Gardenier, that a body of men was approach- 
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less from the fort. 


They continued to advance until hailed 


by Captain Gardenier, at which moment 


one of his own soldiers, seeing an old and 


long-absent acquaintance among them, ran|one of his spurs 
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to meet him with outstretched hand. The 
credulous warrior was instantly dragged 
into the ranks of the Greens, and informed 
that he was a prisoner; he, however, did 
not yield without a struggle, during which 
Gardenier, who had watched the action and 
its result, sprang forward, and with a blow 
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ing his company, with American hats, doubt- 


from his spear leveled the captor and 
erated his man. Others of the foe then s 
upon Gardenier, of whom he slew one 
wounded another. Three more of the d 


guised Tories now sprang upon him, a 


becoming entangled 
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their clothes, he was thrown heavily to tl 


ground. Still struggling with almost s 
perhuman strength, both of his thighs we! 


transfixed to the ground by the bayonets 


of two of his assailants, while another w: 
thrust at his breast. Seizing this with h 


left hand, by a sudden wrench he brough! 





Va 









wher down upon himself, where he held 
is a shield until one of his own inen, 

Miller, came to his As the 
es turned fiercely upon this new adver- 


rescue, 


Gardenier rose half-way, and grasping 
ear with his mangled hand, drove it 
vhtning into the side of his late vis-da- 
While this des- 
struggle was going on, some of the 
i-men called out to Gardenier, “ For 
sake, captain, you are killing your 
He yelled back, “ They are not 
they are. Tories. 


lling him instantly. 


Tne n!” 
Fire away!” 
Phen, as the hervic captain was dragged 
m the clutches of the infuriated loyal- 
. volley of musketry from the Provin- 
B ils struck down thirty of them and nearly 
smany Indians. Through the leafy depths 
of the grand old forest rang again the clash- 
v of steel, the roar of rifles, the hoarse, 
ful moanings of the down-trodden, writh- 
wounded, and, above all, the 


mens 





hideous 
s of the enraged savages. 


These last, finding their number sadly 
nished, and being dismayed by the 


tubborn ardor with which the Provinecials 
iintained their defense, now raised the re- 
iting ery of * Oonah!” and tled in every 
ection, followed by frantic and 
vers of bullets from the surviving patri- 
ts. As they leaped yelping through the 
vis, swiftly pursued by 


cheers 


the unerring ri- 


q mall, the guns of the fort were heard 
} ooming in the distance. Dismayed in 
‘ their turn by this unwelcome sound, the 


fories precipitately followed their Indian 
es, leaving the victorious militia in pos- 

ssion of the hard-earned field. 

lhus ended one of the most hotly contest- 
ind, for the number engaged, the deadli- 
of the Revolutionary battles. Though 
tory crowned the desperate valor of the 


Provineials, it was to them perfectly use- 
ess, and was bought at a terrible price. 
Scarcely a farm-house was there along the 
: valley that had not cause to mourn this 


bloody triumph, hardly a hamlet that left 
not the flower of its sinewy manhood to 
moulder in that dark, dank, blood-drenched 
norass. Of the thousand men that march- 
ed upon the enemy so confidently on that 
fatal 6th of August, only some third ever 
saw their homes again. Between three and 

4 four hundred lay dead upon the field when 

: sun went down; nearly as many more 
were mortally wounded, or carried into 
captivity that, in those ruthless days, meant 
leath in its most horrible form. 

General Herkimer was carried in a litter 
to his house, some thirty-five miles down 
the valley, where, after lingering in pain for 
‘yout ten days, he died from the effects of an 
unskillful amputation. Colonel Cox was 
shot down in the first volley from the am- 
bushed Indians. Colonel Paris, who was a 
member of the colonial Legislature and a 
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volunteer officer, was taken prisoner by the 
Indians, and by them brutally murdered 
some days later. Major John Frey, whilom 
sheriff of the county, and a man of great 
courage and strength withal, was also cap 
tured by the savages. To the shame of the 
race, be it added, his brother, a furious Tory. 
ran at him when he was brought into the 
British camp, and was with difticulty pre 
vented from butchering him on the spot. 
Although no authentic statement exists 
the loss of the enemy is believed to have 
been even more severe; the Indians, in pai 
ticular, were roughly handled, having lost 
over a hundred warriors, among them sey 
eral eminent The 
removed their more slight 
the enemy’s fallen 
were allowed to die of starvation and their 
wounds in the swamp. An American scout 
who crossed the battle-field some days aft- 
er the battle, on his way to Fort Dayton, 
wrote: °° 
I had ever 
white men 


sachems. 
fitty of 
ly wounded comrades ; 


Provincials 


some 


I beheld the most shocking sight 
witnessed. The and 
were mingled with one another 
just as they had been left when Death had 
first completed his work. 


Indians 


Many bodies had 
also been torn to pieces by wild beasts.” 
During the heat of the combat in the ra 
vine, Colonel Willett made a sally from the 
fort with a force of two hundred and fifty 
men. He drove in the enemy’s advanced 
guard, and attacked the residue of Sir John 
Johnson’s regiment with such headlong im 
petuosity that they fled for their lives, led 
by the baronet himself in his shirt sleeves 
The victorious detachment rushed on to the 
Indian encampment, and hastily demolished 
it, firing with marked effect upon the few 
savages left in charge, who, at the first ap- 
pearance of Colonel Willett 
the Six Nations as “the Devil”’—had fled 
precipitately. Wagons were hurried out 
from the fort, and twenty-one loads of camp 
equipage, clothing, cooking utensils, blank- 
ets, stores, ete., together with all the pla- 
vate property of the British officers—pa- 
pers, plans, journals, five British flags, and 
Sir John’s coat—-were conveyed to the fort, 
while the brave little band held the dis- 
mantled encampment. As Willett was re- 
turning, Colonel St. Leger suddenly appeai 
ed with a considerable force on the opposite 
side of the river, just in time to receive an 
effective salute of bullets from the militia, 
who reached their stronghold without hav 
ing lost a man, and with the satisfaction of 
having discomfited and despoiled their be 
siegers. The sun, sinking at the close of 
that sultry August day in crimson pomp 
behind the western pines, bathed in a flood 
of ruddy light five of St. George’s crosses, 
flapping idly in the evening breeze, over the 
tiny forest fort, under a rude garrison-made 


known among 


ensign of stars and stripes. 
Although the Provincials were technical- 























ly victorious at Oriskany, they returned to 
their homes in any thing but triumph; they 
were totally unable to follow up their ad- 
vantage or afford their beleaguered com- 
rades any assistance. Relying upon that 
inability, and the ignorance of the garrison 
regarding the result of the battle, St. Leger 
immediately demanded the capitulation of 
the fort, threatening the devastation of the 
entire valley settlements by fire and sword 
and tomahawk if it was refused. Colonel 
Gansevoort rejected all his offers, somewhat 
ungraciously, as unworthy of a British offi- 
cer or a gentleman. 

On the night of the 10th, Colonel Willett, 
in company with Major Stockwell, started 
out, armed only with a spear, and with no 
blankets or provisions other than a small 
store of crackers and cheese, through the 
forest for the German Flats, which, after 
standing during the greater part of the first 
night motionless in a morass, subsisting for 
a day upon berries, and encountering the 
severest hardships, they reached on the aft- 
ernoon of the 12th. Colonel Willett was 
deservedly popular in this vicinity, and the 
militia had begun to assemble again in great 
numbers in answer to his earnest appeal, 
when General Arnold, four days after Wil- 
lett’s arrival, reached Fort Dayton with a 
large force of troops, which had been dis- 
patched by General Schuyler from Albany 
upon learning of Herkimer’s disaster. Here 
Arnold, who, despite his reputation for rash, 
reckless bravery, understood the strength 
of the enemy better than did his unfortu- 
nate predecessor, determined to rest, either 
until re-enforcements from Albany should 
arrive, or the yeomen of the county had 
joined his standard in numbers sufticient 
to warrant a second attempt to relieve the 
fort. 

In the mean time, St. Leger, despairing 
of obtaining bloodless possession of that 
stronghold, began pushing hostile opera- 
tions with great vigor. He approached by 
sap to within 150 yards of the fort, and from 
this point began to throw shells into the in- 
closure. Their provisions daily exhausting, 
entirely cut off from all outside communica- 
tion, ignorant of the large force that was 
assembling in the valley below for their re- 
lief, and remembering the horrible fate of 
the inmates of Fort William Henry, many 
of the garrison began to whisper ominously 
about a capitulation; and it is said that 
Gansevoort had resolved upon a desperate 
attempt to ent through the enemy’s lines, 
when, without any apparent cause, the be- 
siegers suddenly broke up their camps and 
retreated in great confusion. So hurried 
was their flight that they left their tents, 
together with nearly all their artillery and 
camp equipage; and the 22d of August, 
which had dawned upon a siege in full 
progress, and with every prospect of suc- 
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cess, ere its close, saw the British host lea 
the Mohawk Valley in headlong haste. 
That the reader may understand this sn: 
den movement, so mysterious and unexpect 
ed to the jubilant garrison, it will be ne 
essary to go back to Fort Dayton, whe: 
we left Arnold restless and impatient und 
his self-imposed restraint. A party of Tx 
ries, meeting clandestinely at the farn 
house of a loyalist—by name Shoemaker 
had been captured and imprisoned by Co 
onel Weston, at that time in command of t] 
fort. The occasion of the gathering was 
the arrival of young Walter Butler from St 
Leger’s camp with copies of Sir John Joli 
son’s last appeal to the loyalists of the val 
ley. Butler and his associates were tried as 
spies by a court-martial of Arnold’s, and 
condemned to die. Among those who found 
themselves in this predicament was a ce1 
tain Hon-Yost Schuyler, one of the coarsest 
most ignorant men in the valley, and gene: 
ally regarded as little better than an idiot 
yet, as the sequel will show, possessed of 
considerable shrewdness withal. His moth 
er and brother, upon hearing of his misfor 
tune, hastened to Fort Dayton, and implored 
the commander to spare him. The pathet 
ic eloquence with which, in a frenzy of grief, 
the old woman plead for the life of her way 
ward son, who had added the crimes of a 
guerrilla to that of being a spy, would hav: 
moved a heart less stony than that she ad 
dressed. But Arnold, never very tender 
hearted, was stern and inexorable, until a 
sudden idea occurred to him, in the exe 
tion of which this idiot could be used to ex 
cellent advantage. Accordingly he melted 
and promised the overjoyed mother the lift 
of her son, upon conditions. These were 
that he should hasten to the British camp, 
and so alarm St. Leger as to induce him to 
raise the siege and fly. Hon-Yost gladly 
accepted the terms, and having made at 
rangements with some friendly Oneidas to 
aid him at the proper moment, set out at 
onee on his mission, leaving his brother in 
prison as a hostage for his fidelity and su 
cess. He first presented himself among thi 
Indians, who, moody and dissatisfied at 
their repeated losses, and angry at St. Leg 
er for promising them an easy victory and 
abundant plunder, had convened a pow 
wow for the purpose of considering the du 
bious enterprise in which they had been en 
gaged, and who were in a suitable state ot! 
mind to catch eagerly at the news le 
brought them of Arnold’s rapid approach 
He pointed out the bullet-holes in his coat 
(carefully made by the Provincials befor 
he left) as evidences of his own narrow es 
cape; and when questioned by them as to 
the. number of Arnold’s foree, he shook his 
head, and pointed mysteriously to the ove! 
hanging leaves. He was taken at once to 
St. Leger’s tent, and gave to the colonel a 
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account of his trials, claiming to| “ They are coming ! they are coming!” We can 
escaped, while on the way to the gal-| fancy the grim wink that was interé hanged 
hrough a shower of bullets, the marks | by these stolid, stately sachems as their com 
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“THE OLD WOMAN PLEAD FOR THE LIFE OF HER WAYWARD SON 


vhich he could see for himself. He as-| manders rapidly threw together a few nee- 

rted that Arnold was within twenty hours’ | essaries, and, as the shout spread through 

‘ irch, at the head of 2000 regulars. the camp, gave a hasty order to retreat, and 

Meanwhile the Oneidas had arrived in the | glided away in the gathering dusk, closely 

mp and spread a similar report, the effect | followed by their panic-stricken troops. The 
which was all that the most exacting | Indians, enjoying the terror and confusion « 

Vhig could desire. The Indians had long | of their allies, who threw away guns, knap 
uce become heartily sick of this besieging | sacks, and all else that impeded their flight, 
ness, and eagerly seized upon this re-| repeated the joke until the rabble reached 
rt as a pretext for decamping. In vain | Oneida Lake. Thence St. Leger hastened on 
St. Leger stormed and swore, useless were | to Oswego and Montreal. 

pleas and tears of Sir John; the savages Compared with the more extensive con- 

id an answer pat—“ the pow-wow said we | flicts of the Revolution, that in defense of 
st go,” and go they did in utmost haste. | Fort Schuyler must appear insignificant; but 
Furious at being so shamefully deserted, | as a desperate and heroic struggle—tfiercs 
St. Leger reproached the baronet roundly | and bloody beyond parallel—and as a terri 
r the defection of his copper-hued friends, | ble blow to the plans and prospects of the 


le Sir John retorted by charging the for- | crown, it deserves, together with its heroes, 
r with an indifferent prosecution of the | famous and nameless, who laid down their 
ve. Two sachems who were standing lives before the invading foe, a prominent 
ear put an end to the unpleasantness by and enduring place in the chronicles of our 


elling out, in a sudden paroxysm of terror, | forefathers’ heroism. 
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WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. 


& is not easy for an American to appreci- 
ate the feelings with which a reverential 
resident of the Old World is inspired by one 
of its grand abbeys, cathedrals, or basilicas. 
But he must be not only a devoted but a 
bigoted worshiper of the new who can be 
oblivious in Westminster Abbey of the pe- 
culiar and subtle influence which pervades 
what is, or at least claims to be, the oldest 
house of worship in Christendom—ftive cen- 
turies superior in the virtue of age to the 
basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome. As he sits 
under this arched roof, snrrounded by the 





NORTH AMBULATORY AND OHANTRY,. 


“noble dead who lie buried beneath the con- 


secrated floor, and environed by the historic 
memories which render the very atmosphere 
a perpetual incense, and listens to a service 
which, substantially in its present form, has 
been repeated within these walls, as the ve- 
hicle of worship, ever since the days of Ed- 
ward VI., and in its substantial expression 
of thought and feeling is almost as old as 
Christianity itself, he is caught out of the 
present without being carried into the past, 
and abides in a singular state, which gives 
him a shadowy conception of what the the- 
ologians mean (and perhaps they have no 
more than ashadowy conception themselves) 
when they say that to God there is neither 
past, present, nor future. A thousand clus- 





tering memories throng about him, a tho 
sand voices join in response with his own 
Protestant and Roman Catholie, Episcoy 
lian and Presbyterian, monarchieal and | 
publican, Anglican and Norman, saintly a) 
insincere, 





For this marble pile, or at least some pe 
tion of it, has, as it were, nursed Englay 
from its very infancy. Like an aged’ era 
dam, who lives to an honorable decrepituc { a 
to see standing before her, in stalwart a) ‘oo 
noble manhood, the boy whom she has love; 
with tender affection, and over whose oft 




















times erratic and sometimes turbulent cours: 
she has watched with solicitous care, whos 
mother confessor she has been, the conti 
dante of his secrets, the sharer of his sor 
rows, and the shriver of his sins, Westmin 
ster Abbey of to-day looks on the England 
of the nineteenth century, which she nursed 3 
in the eleventh, and guided and guarded : 
through all the tempestuous experience o! 
the turbulent youth time that intervene: 
before years brought experience, and expe 
rience discretion and self-control. It has 
seen England successively Saxon, Norman 
and English. It has seen it Roman Cath 
olic, Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Prot 
estant again. It has seen it an absolut: 
monarchy, a constitutional monarchy, a re 











WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


_and a monarchy again. Within its 


=; mass has been chanted and the Angli- 
service has been read, and under its 
f the Westminster Assembly’s Confession 
Faith from thence 
published. It lived through the wars 
rmans and Saxons, welcomed William 
mqueror, Witnessed the alternate des- 
and abject submission of John, saw 
Magna Charta wrested from his unwill 
beheld the 
with the 
the rival 
escaped 
‘ition in the hide- 
s but fruitful reign 
VIIL, was re 
honor in 
hideous and 
of Bloody 
the 
benignant 


was organized, and 


hal dls, 
ravaged 
wars of 


barely 


Henry 
hed with 
more 
ren reign 
rejoiced in 
eaceful and 
on of the 
but sagacious Qneen 


unscrupu- 
witnessed the con- 
between constitu 
ul law and Cwsarism, 
uinating in the death 
f Charles L., but ending 
vy with the 
f William and Mary. Born on an island re- 
mote from any town, and environed by an al- 


accession 


most impenetrable wood, it has lived to see 
till 


now the once secluded resort of world-wearied 


London stretching out its boundaries 
ks is in the heart of the busiest and most 
opulous commercial centre of Christendom. 
in an age without carriage roads, it 
sritain 
Born 
age when commerce was unknown, 


has lived to see the island of Great 

intersected by innumerable railways. 
n an 
when piracy was honorable, when war was 
a trade, and consequently there was little 
but war, when post-oftices were un- 
known, because few knew how to write, and 
books unheard of, because the printing-press 
as yet unconstructed and few 
how to read, it has lived to see the Anglo- 
Saxon race mistress of the ocean by its com 
merce rather than its navy, master of the 
its civilization rather than its 
arms, laying aside the bow for the cannon, 


Trade 


was knew 


vorld by 


umd the cannon for the printing-press, sub- 


stituting for the activities of the mere ani 
mal vigor of its sometimes brutal boyhood 
the more enduring and beneficent activities 
of refined manhood. 

But Westminster Abbey is more than a 
It is itself a history. 

Its true origin antedates the days of Ed- 
vard the Confessor (1042-1066), who may, 
lowever, With propriety be regarded as its 
founder. His superstitious devotion to the 
see of Rome, which secured for him after 
his death the more than regal honors of 
canonization, led him while living to deter 


tness of history. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


mine to consecrate some gift worthy of a 
and this de 
termination he emphasized by a solemn vow, 


king to his patron saint, Peter; 


recorded in his early life, to make a pilgrim 
From 
this vow, on the urgency of his Great Coun 


age to the apostle’s grave at Rome. 


cil, he obtained papal release, promising in 
lieu thereof a more profitable service in the 
erection of a monastery of St. Peter. Two 
leagues from the then city of London, form 
ing at this point the west bank of the rivet 
Thames, lay the Isle of Thorns, a wild jungle 
where the wild ox and the huge red dee1 
found a welcome home—a forest environed 
by forests, a marsh surrounded by marshes. 
Its situation afforded, however, that soli 
tude which the monks of the Middle Ages 
sought, while a clear spring, bubbling up 
with ceaseless flow in the middle of the isle, 
supplied them with water, and the neigh- 
boring river afforded them abundant fish. 
There, founded no man knows when or how 

so early that even the legends of its origin 
are contradictory there existed a little 
monastic community, with their minster o1 
chapel of St. Peter, the counterpart of the 
St. Paul’s whose foundations were even then 
laid in the centre of what was to become the 
busiest commercial mart in the world. The 
ancient rivalry between these two ecclesi- 
astical monuments assumes, in the light of 
later history, a curious significance, if we 
venture to regard for a moment, as some 
have done, Peter as the patron saint of Ro 
manism, and Paul as the peculiar apostle of 
Protestantism. This little minster of St. Pe 
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ter, Edward resolved 
to adopt as the foun 
dation of the sacred 
edifice which was at 
fulfill his 
vow and perpetuate 
And this 


determination Was 


once to 
his fame. 


sanctioned by a su- 
pernatural occur- 
rence which an an- 
legend con 

with this 
most ancient build- 


cient 


nected 




















rs ing. 
ae “It was on a cer- 
; tain Sunday night” 
; Dean Stanley shall 
tell us the legend in 
0 his own admirable 
words—‘in the reign 


of King Sebert, the 
eve of the day fix 
i i ed by Mellitus, first 
; i Bishop of London, 
‘ for the consecration 
of the original mon- 


astery in the Isle of tae 
p Thorns, that a fisher- 
; Hf man of the name of Edrie was casting his 
ra nets from the shore of the island into the 
y 
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PENRUYN STANLEY, DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
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sT. PETER, IN THE RETABULUM. 








Thames. On the ot} 
er side of the rive 
where Lambeth no 
stands, a bright lig] 
attracted his notice; 
He crossed,and fou, 
a venerable perso) 
age, in foreign attir 
calling for some « 

to ferry him over t 

dark stream. Exh 


consented. | 
stranger landed, ai a 
proceeded at once t ‘a> 


the church. On his 
way he evoked wit] 
his staff the tw: 
springs of the island 
The air suddenly be 
came bright with ; 
celestial splendor 
The building stood 
out clear, ‘withor 

darkness or shado\ 

A host of angels, di 

scending and re-as 
cending, with sweet 
odors and = flaming 
candles, assisted, and 
the church was dedicated with the usua 
solemnities. The fisherman remained in 
his boat, so awe-struck by the sight that 
when the mysterious visitant returned and 
asked for food, he was obliged to reply tha 
he had caught not a single fish. Then thi 
stranger revealed his name: ‘I am Peter, 
keeper of the keys of heaven. When Me! 





| litus arrives to-morrow, tell him what yo 


have seen, and show him the token that | 

St. Peter, have consecrated my own Chureh 

of St. Peter, Westminster, and have antici 

pated the Bishop of London. For yourself 

go out into the river; you will catch a plent 

ful supply of fish, whereof the larger part 

shall be salmon. This I have granted o1 4 
two conditions—tirst, that you never fish q 
again on Sundays; secondly, that you pay a 


| tithe of them to the Abbey of Westminste1 


“The next day, at dawn, ‘the Bishop 
Mellitus rises, and begins to prepare the 


| anointing oils and the utensils for the great 


dedication.” He, with the king, arrives at 
the appointed hour. At the door they are 


|met by Edrie, with the salmon in his hand, 


which he presents, ‘from St. Peter, in a g 
tle manner to the bishop.’ He then pro 
ceeds to point out the marks ‘of the twe 
crosses on the church, the walls within an 
without moistened with holy water, the let 
ters of the Greek alphabet written twic: 
over distinctly on the sand’ of the now sa 
cred island, ‘ the traces of the oil, and (chiet 
est of the miracles) the droppings of t! 
angelic candles,’ The bishop professed hin 
self entirely convineed, and returned fro 
the church satisfied that the dedication had 


en 
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performed suftficiently—better, and in | peers so long waiting, by stopping to heat 


saintly fashion, than a hundred such | mass in every church he passed, that St. 
Louis caused the churches to be closed. Ad 
monished that he ought to hear sermons as 
well as attend mass, he made the apt rejoin 
mon use, is the “ Collegiate Church or! der that he would 


( ould have done.” 






Such is the mythical story of the origin of 
11ts full title, long since dropped out 






rather “see his friend 
of St. Peter.” than hear him talked about.” 
0 might have imagined that such a 





rhree masses 
a day were as few as sufticed to satisfy the 
ition would have preserved the ancient | demands of his piety. 
h from destruction. But the king was 
rmined that 
ty should f 
a share with | 
the glory of 
new Chureh 
Abbev of St. 
The old 


ng was torn 





He determined to 
embody his devotions in a permanent mon- 























a new one 







iilt up from 
ery founda- 



























Its size was 
gly porten- 
It filled near- 
ot quite, the 


€ 


e area oceu 
| by the pres- 
t edifice?” Clois- 


BOWLING g = 


r, chapter-house, 
fectory, dormi- 
infirmary, all 
red into the 
il plans, if, in- 
ill were not 
pleted in the 
v's lifetime. It 
s fifteen years 
iilding. Upon 
the king spent 
e-tenth of the 
perty of the 
ngdom. It was 





rvel of pious 
ificence, Ot 
s work, little 
remains 





exX- 





the general 
of the build 
which has SIVeE 














fe THAME S 
ween preserved in Snaic oe vee | 
) subsequent S00 ~~, ccm 5 d0 
inges, and the ' 
structures of WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS PREOINOT, ABOUT A.D. 1535, 





dormitory, 
h their large pillars, grand and regal at ument, to rebuild the church and abbey of 
bases and capitals, which are still St. Peter in a form which should render it 
1 as an indication of what was the incomparable for its beauty even in that 
cter of this most ancient sanctuary. age famous for its art. 






The massive pile i 
\ period of two hundred years brings us which then stood on the site of the present 

he reign of Henry IIL, the first truly | edifice, sacred with the historic memories 

sh king, whose reign marks, indeed, of Edward the Confessor and William the 

ommencement of English history and Conqueror, was taken down. Iconoclasm is 

zation. The superstitious piety of Ed- not a purely American characteristic. The 
| the Confessor repeated itself in Henry whole structure was rebuilt in what was 

Even St. Louis seemed to him luke- then the prevailing style. 
Visiting France, he kept the French 








The memory of 
the original founder was preserved, not by 
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SIIRINE OF EDWARD THE OONFESHGOR, 


leaving any part of his handiwork for the 
purpose of perpetuating his name, but by 
the construction of the Shrine of the Con- 
fessor, constructed by a Roman architect, 
and elaborately ornamented. The shrine 
still stands, though modified by the hand of 
time and subsequent architects. The whole 
work was carried on upon a scale of mag- 
nificence that stopped at no extravagance. 
A single fact indicates better than figures 
can do the expenditures 
involved—they were so 
vreat, and oceasioned 
exactions so heavy, that 
they called into being 
the House of Commons 
to protest against them. 
Phus Westminster Ab- 
bey and the English 
constitution were born 
together. It is thus a 
fitting choice which 
places the Houses of 
Parliament alongside 
the Abbey church which 
called it into being. 
From that day to this 
the building remains in 
substance as Henry III. 
designed it, though with 












the work of later ages 
the product of often vain 
tempts to undo in restor 
tions the disintegrating « 
fects of time. 

Such a building— or, 
speak more accurately, 
we shall see by-and-by, sn 
a collection of buildings 
this—is not to be regar 
as a mere place of wors| 
still less as a church in ¢ 
Protestant sense of the ter % 
i.e, a place partly devot 
to the worship of God, li 
yet more to public religio 
instruction. It is itself 
worship—an act, or at leas 
a monument, of devyotior 
Some German writer | 
with peculiar though n 
tical beauty, defined arc! 
tecture as “frozen musik 
Westminster Abbey may 
regarded as a magnificent 
anthem of praise to Go 
petrified, and so perpetuate: 
through many centuries. | 
is, indeed, true that the con 
paratively small portion ot 
the Abbey which is separa 
ted from the great hall | 
screens, and appropriated to 
public services on the Sab 
bath-day, is itself a magnifi 
cent church. But it is,in truth, but a smal 
portion of the Abbey. Nor is it the arch 
tectural beauty of its arches, nor the echoing 
of the music of the grand organ in its loft) 
roof, nor the dim religious light which pours 
in through the richly ornamented windows, 
which gives to the service here its peculia 
significance. It is the sense that we are 
the presence of centuries; that here, a 
about us, are the memorials of the ma 
noble dead; that her 
history is written 1 
on paper or on parel 
ment, but by the gra) 
er’s knife in wonderfu 
characters upon a yo 
ume of stone. 

Two features give to 
Westminster Abbey 
peculiar character. Fo 
years it has been bot 
the birth-place and th 
burial-place of royalty 
“Here every king of F 
gland since the days o! 
William the Conquer 
has been crowned, an 
here the royal ashes hav: 
been laid for their last r 
pose, certainly ever sinc 








innumerable accretions, UAPITAL OF WALL AROADE. the days of his predeces 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Coronation was 
of all 


Edward the Confessor. 
minently a religious ceremony 

, the solemn, im- 

i ¢,and important. It lends, therefore, 
Westminster Abbey no slight additional 


sus ceremonies most 


deur in the eyes of a devoted adherent 
ilty that tor over eight centuries the 
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tradition saith not, though doubtless the fact 
that Ireland has been in a state of chroni 
anarchy ever since, except when kept quiet 
by foreign domination, is to be attributed 
to the absence of this invaluable bit of rock 
At all events, Edward the Confessor found 
it in Scotland, in the Abbey of 


scone, il 


THE OUOLR, LOOKING WEST, 


ings of England have been crowned in it. 
[he two objects which the verger shows 

tourist with the greatest reverence are 
e coronation chair and the coronation 


stone, 


The stony pillow on which Jacob slept 
vas carried by his descendants to Egypt. 
Since we are going into tradition, we may 
is well go as far back as tra- 


ion ean This 
various migra- 

the ancient 

ronicles narrate with great 
particularity, at length reach- 

Ireland in its wanderings. 
Here it served a useful pur- 
pose to a rude age by de- 
tecting the false claims of 

uuld-be monarehs. Each 

w claimant to the throne 
vas placed upon this stone. 
Ifthe chief was the true sue- 
cessor, the stone was silent: 
if he was a pretender, it 
groaned aloud. How so use- 
ful a tester of royal character 
shipped out of Irish grasp, 


earry us.) 
stone, after 


ons, whieh 


SPANDREI 


closed in a chair on which, for a length 
of time which history refuses to measure 
all Scottish kings had been crowned. He 
brought it with him to England, had built 
for it the chair which still contains it, and 
resisted, as have his royal successors, every 
attempt on the part of Scotland 
have been numerous 


and they 
to recover this holy 


OF WALL AROADE WITU SULELD. 
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‘Chair of Scotland, brought out of We 
minster Abbey for that singular and spec 
occasion. 

The chair itself has little to interest 
one but the antiquarian; and its hon 
appearance almost justifies Goldsmit] 
sneer: “I could see no curiosity either 
the oak chair or the stone. Could I, 
deed, behold one of the old kings of | 











OORONATION CHATR. 
} “stone of Scone.” From that day to this, 
in this chair, and on this very stone, every 
4 


English soverefgn, from Edward the Con- 
fessor to Queen Victoria, has been inaugu- 


rated. Once only has it been moved out| gland seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid 


CORONATION BTONE, 





j of the Abbey, and that, says Dean Stanley, | on the other, there might be something cn 
a “ for an occasion which proves, perhaps more | rious in the sight.” The old chair, with its 
5: than any other single event since its first| iron rings, its battered surface, the great 

i a8 capture, the importance attached to it by | crack which seems to threaten to rend it 
; 1% the rulers and people of England. When | two, and the great host of names of visitors, 
' " Cromwell was installed as Lord Protector | themselves ambitious of fame, scratched 
*| Hi} in Westminster Hall, he was placed in the | over its surface, would hardly be allowed 











* WALL ARCADE, 
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patience, despite its honored history, nious, simple or ornate, reverential or inde¢ 
in the parlors of the palace of any | orous—according to the fancy of the 


king. 
epublican princes of New York. But one 


feature common to almost every 
coronation ought not to be passed by in si 
lence, since it connects the building of the 


ould take us too far from our present 
se, a visit to the Abbey itself, if we 











INSTALLATION OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE BATH IN 1812 IN HENRY VII,’8 OHAPEL. 


ere to stop to witness the coronation cere-| Abbey with one of the famous orders of 
nies, which, though alike in certain gen- 
| features, have diftered in different reigns | of the Bath.” 


knighthood in Christendom, the “ Knights 
Ever since at least as early 
uartial or civic, extravagant or parsimo- | as the fourteenth century, a cavalcade from 
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the Tower to the Abbey has been a part of 
the coronation ceremonies. In this have 
participated a body of knights created for 
that purpose, who, as a part of their prepa- 
ration for assuming their knightly dress, are 
first washed in a bath, whence the title of 
their famous order, For many years the in- 
stallation of the Knights of the Bath took 
place in Henry VIL.’s chapel, the structure 
built out at the rear of the Abbey, and it is 
this service, as performed for the last time 
in 1812, that our artist represents. 

If interest attaches to the Abbey as the 
place of the coronations of the kings of En- 
vland, sactedness at- 
taches to it as the 
place of their inter- 
ment. More noble dust 
if nobility can be pred- 
icated of dust) is doubt- 
less gathered beneath 
this roof than on any 
ground of similar size 
in Christendom. There 
sleep their last sleep 
the noblest of England’s 
dead, at least her most 
honored dead. Here lie, 
side by side in peaceful 
slumber, kings and no- 
bles who fought in dead 
ly rivalries and animos- 
ities while they were 
iivinng. 

At these royal tombs 
history and the drama 
meet; for what lover of 
Shakspeare has forgot- 
ten the Henry V. of the 
great dramatist. In his 
lite he had cherished a 
peculiar veneration for 
the Abbey. By his will 
he directed his body to 
be laidthere From the 
hour of his conversion 
from a wild, licentious 
youth to a steady, de- 
termined man, he be- 
came not only the great- 
est soldier of the age, 
but also a most devoted 
son of the Church. Un- 
der his direction the 
nave was completed in 
very nearly its present 
form by the great archi- 
tect, famous to Ameri- 
can childhood chiefly 
from the story of the 
turn in his fortunes, 
Whittington, Lord 


royal gift. 


So little was he 






inclined 


carry out in his reign that vice of into 
cation which characterized his youth, ¢ 


he is said to have resolved, if he conquer 


France, to destroy all its vines in orde 
suppress drunkenness. The oaths 

which, as a companion of Falstatf, he 
plentifully interlarded his  conversat 
were abandoned, and in lieu thereof hx 

stituted “ Impossible,” or “ It must be do 
The funeral pageant which accompanied 


remains of this singular monarch to the A 


\ 


bey was the grandest which had ever | 
known. The monument which remains 

















Mayor of London. By 
Henry the convents 
and monasteries were WC— 
enriched by many a 


mark them is among t 
finest in the Abbey. “| 
alone of all the kings hit 
erto buried in the Abbey hi 
ordered a separate chant 
to be erected, where mass 
might be forever offered u 
It was to be raised over } 
tomb. It was to have 

altar in honor of the Annu 


ciation. It was to be hig 








OUANTRY OF HENRY V. 
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8 alt 


oh for the people 
n the Abbey to see 
ests officiating there. 
rdingly a new chapel 
up, growing out of 

. Edward, and al- 
reaching the ‘dignity 
other Lady Chapel. 
ypwers above the Plan- 
net graves beneath, as 
mpire towered above 
As ruth- 
as any improvement 
odern times, it defaced 

in part concealed the 
itiful monuments of 
Eleanor and Philippa. Its 
tues represent not only 
glories of Westminster 


kingdom. 


the person of its two 
nders, but the glories 
he two kingdoms which 
had united—St. George, 
patron of England; 
St. Denis, the patron of 
France. The sculptures 
ind the chapel break 
t into a vein altogether 
in the Abbey. They 
describe the personal peculiarities of the 
and his history—the scenes of his cor- 
ion, With all the grandees of his court 
sind him, and his battles in France 
\loft were hung his large emblazoned shield, 
s saddle, and his helmet, after the example 
f the like personal accoutrements of the 
Black Prinee at Canterbury.” 
Coming down to a later date, it is signifi- 


! 
t 
il 


cant of the brevity of life’s bitterest battles | 


hat here, in the chapel of Henry VII., ad- 
joining each other, are the tombs of Bloody 
Mary, the last Roman Catholic sovereign, 
own sagacity saved from 
the exeentioner, while but 
i. few feet distant is the 
tomb of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who died on the 
block by Queen Elizabeth’s 
warrant. 

It is not, however, the 
royal tombs alone which 
excite the visitor’s interest, 
or even most attract his at- 
tention. To the ordinary 
visitor the uncrowned roy- 
ity of England possesses 
great interest, and draws to 
its tombs a greater number 
of sight-seers than do the 
kings themselves. To be 
buried in Westminster, to 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 








OHAUCER'S MONUMENT. 


and honorable dead, is the highest ambition 
of the Englishman. Burial here is the last 
reward which a grateful nation can award 
the faithful citizen who, with sword, or pen, 
or voice, has served it well. “ Victory or 
Westminster Abbey!” was the electric ery 
with which Nelson inspired his followers in 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent. We are not 
writing a guide-book. 

The most famous portion of the Abbey, 
doubtless, and that where the tourist loves 
to linger longest, is the Poets’ Corner. Here 


jare gathered the names of the princes of 
nd Queen Elizabeth, whose life only her | 


more than royal blood whose achievements 
have given England that 
literature which is of great- 
er worth than all her colo- 
nial possessions and com- 
mercial wealth, and stands 
next only to those liberties 
which have been gained by 
her martyrs, guarded by hex 
statesmen, and defended by 
her warriors. From a for- 
est of marbles, which by 
their very number daze and 
bewilder the spectator, we 
select but two—those of 
Chaucer, the founder of 
English poetry, and Shaks- 
peare, the creator of the 
true English drama. 

These are the monu- 





enter immortality through 

this “Beautiful Gate,” to 

sleep in the same mansole- 

m with so many honored 
uw. LV.—No. 326.—13 








SIHAKSPEARE’S MONUMENT, 


ments of the dead as they 
are shown to the ordinary 
visitor, but they are not 
the only monuments; they 
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THE GRILLE OF HENRY VIL’S TOMB, 


are not the most solemn and affecting. In! noble dust was inclosed, still presery: 
more than one instance investigations have 


through years that have rolled on even in} 
brought to light the metallic coftins in which 


centuries, 


i 
‘ 
i 
ij 


it 
i 
i 











Of these investigations, perha 

















the most interesting, as it cer 
tainly was the most assiduous 
and determined, was that pros 
ecuted for the purpose of dis 
covering the remains of James 
I., known to have been buried 
somewhere within the walls 
of Westminster. The 
tic story of the under-ground 

search is too long, and in the 

telling would perhaps be too te 

dious, for these pages. It was 

not until every inch of conceis 

able space in the chapel of 4 
Henry VII. had been explored 

that tlre actual vault of Hent 
VII. itself was opened. Onoper 
ing the marble pavement at tli 
west end of the royal tomb, e\ 
idences were found that the 
ground had been broken | 
neath. The excavators cleare: 
it away, and came upon a wal 


roman 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


h evidently closed an ancient entrance | 


vault. It was with a feeling of breath- 


of their long search; and it was with | 


| that they discovered within the vault, 


by side, three leaden coffins, whose in- | 


ptions proved two of them to be the final 
ng-places of the bodies of James I. and 
ry VIL. while a surmise, whose accuracy 
ere is no reason to doubt, attributes the 
rd and centre one to the latter’s queen, 

abeth of York. Henry VII. died in 1509, 

iis disinterment took place in 1869. For 
ver three centuries and a half these royal 

nains had dwelt in this forgotten vault, 

d the eoftins of both king and queen were 
till unharmed by the touch of decay. In 
he picture the coffin on the reader’s left is 
hat of James I.; on the right, that of Henry 
VII.: the centre coffin is that of Elizabeth, 
the wife of the latter monarch. 

But it is time, unless we mean to confine 
our present visit to the church, for us to 
eave what to most minds constitutes West- 
minster Abbey, but is, in reality, only a part 
of it, to visit the adjacent buildings, which, 
indeed, constitute quite as important a por- 
tion of the original Abbey as the church and 
ts surrounding chapels. 

For, as our readers have already perceived, 
Westminster Abbey is not merely a church. 
In its historie origin if was a monastery, 
of which its church or chapel was but a 
subordinate part. 
Around this monas- 
tery grew up an 
ndependent com- 

imnity under the 
protection of the 
ecclesiastics who 
dwelt within. The 
monastic society has 
ong since passed 
iway, but time has 
swelled the  sur- 
rounding precincts 
nto the city of 
Westminster, one of 
the several distinet 
municipalities into 
which the city of 
London is divided, 
or rather, to speak 
more accurately, of 
which it is com- 
posed. Until as late 
is 1776 there remain- 
ed the ancient gate- 
way which led into 
this city of West- 
minster and sep- 
arated it from the 
adjoining country. 


nxiety, amounting almost to a solemn | 
ve, that they approached the consumma- | 


nse of chastened and solemn satisfac- | 


OOFFINS OF JAMES IL, ELIZABETH OF YORK, AND HENRY 





MONUMENT OF RODNEYS OAPTALINS BAYNE, BLAIR, ANID 
MANNERS, MORTALLY WOUNDED IN THE NAVAL EN- 
GAGEMENT OF APRIL 12, 1782. 


were constructed two chambers, which 
served, the one as a prison for convicted 
clergy and Roman Catholic recusants, the 
other for lay offenders. It was in this lat- 
ter chamber that the famous but unfortu- 
nate Raleigh spent his last night on earth; 
here took placé that 
famous parting with 
his wife memorial 
ized in the picture 
which is to be seen 
on the parlor walls 
of so many houses; 
hence he went forth 
to the scaffold bear 
ing a “mery hearte” 
to the last. Here, 
too, Hampden expi- 
ated by his impris- 
onment his love of 
freedom; and here 
Captain Bell, who 
had often proposed 
to translate Luther's 
Table Talk, but had 
been prevented by 
other businesses, 
found in involun- 
tary imprisonment 
both time and place 
for his work. The 
old Gate-house is 
pulled down now, 
and nothing, we be- 
lieve, remains to 
mark the boundary 


Over this gateway VIL, AS SEEN ON OPENING THE VAULT IN 1869. line of the precincts. 
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on in the cloisters 
“The upper traces 
of the bays apy 
to have been glaze 
but the lower 
was open ther 
now, and the wi) 
rain, and snow m 
have swept pit 

ly alike over 
brethren in 
hands of the n . 
nastic barber an ‘ 7 
the novices tun 

over their books « 
spelling out the 
manuscripts. I 
rough carpet of ha 
and straw in s 
mer and of rus 
in winter, and 
mats laid along t 


stone benches, n 











have given to 
cloisters a habital 





aspect, unlike the 
present appearances 
but could have be 
but a very inade 
quate protection 
against the incle: 
ency of an FE) 
frost or storm.’”* 
Just over the East 
Cloister was thi 








: s Dormitory; just bh 
' THE OLOISTERS, WITH ENTRANOK TO THE OHAPTER-LOUSE. yond the Cloiste: 
the Refectory. Eac! 
But though the monastery itself has long | monk had his own chest of clothing, limite: 
$ since ceased to exist, the great pile of build- | like that of a sailor or a school-boy. 1! 
( ings still remains, employed-in various edu- 
i cational and ecclesiastical uses. As the | 
. visitor is carried through the cloisters he | 
wonders how the monks of old succeeded in | 
carrying on, in this long and partially open 
hall, the various operations which belonged 
to it. There the younger monks underwent 
; 4 the all-important operation of shaving, once 
| . fortnight in summer, and once in three 
; 4 weeks in winter. Here on Saturday their 
§ heads and feet were religiously washed. 
Here, too, was the monastic school. Here 
: the monks carried on their writings and il- 
? luminations, and studied grammar and log- 
: g ic and philosophy. A strict school it was; 
: no signals,no jokes; in communication no | 
: language but French. English and Latin 
5 were expressly prohibited. The product of 
i 4 this monastic institution still remains in 
' lie the famous Westminster School, the Prot- 
; ¢ estant product of the Roman Catholic | woopen casx or LEADEN COFFIN OF QUREN FLIZABET 
{ is planting. The fame of one of its head-mas- 


ters, Dr. Busby, has passed into history, and | monkish meals could not have been vet 
spread on both sides of the Atlantic. social affairs, since no monk was permitted 

It is difficult, however, for us to imagine | “+ yemorials of Westminster Abbey, by Dean Stat 
how these various operations were carried | ley, p. 424 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


speak at all,and no guest was allowed to 
eak above a whisper. 
At first thought it would seem inappro- 
ite that these unworldly monks should 
mixed up in any wise with the secular 
fairs of the kingdom. Sut 
oughts, who so appropriate to be intrust- 
| with the wealth of the kingdom as these 
nts who have forsworn the world and 
tired to this sacred retreat, giving up all 
ve of earthly emolument, and covetous 
y of heavenly riches? So here, in a room 
ich goes by the name of the Chapel of 
Pyx,* for many years were stored the 
easures of the kingdom. Some of the 
rreat chests used of old time for the storage 
valuables still remain, though the treas- 
es have long since been removed, for, alas! 
en monks are not exempt from the neces- 
of praying, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
” The world’s treasures proved too 
vreat a snare for the “ carnal heart” which 
still remained in some of these pious monks. 
Over five centuries have passed since the 
bbery which resulted in the removal of 
these treasures from their custody, and the 
are not But it was 
fterward observed that in that year, 1303, 
the gardener who came to do the usual 
mowing refused admittance. It 
lieved that in the long grass intermixed 
th hemp, sown and grown in spots for 


on second 


etails now known. 


was was 


it very purpose, the treasures were con- 
ealed, after they had been taken by stealth 
from the king’s treasury. Thence they were 
by the river. A 
ong trial, ordered on the discovery of the 
bery, resulted in the release of the abbot, 
t in the implication 
What 
inishment was in- 
flicted them 
not known; but in- 
side and outside the 
door by which to- 
day the Chapel of 


nveyed away secretly 
of the superior and 
sacrist. 


on is 


EARLY ENGLISIL OHEST LN 


the Pyx is approached may be felt, under 
& iron cramps, fragments of what modern 


"The pyx, which gives its name to this chapel, is 

» box kept at the Mint in which specimens of the 

nage are deposited. The word “ pyx” (originally 

atin for “box,” and derived from the pyxis or 

‘) is now limited to this, depository of coins in 

nglish Mint, and to the receptacle of the host in 
nan Catholic churches. 


197 
science has declared to be the skin of a 
| fair-haired, rnddy-complexioned man. The 
| same terrible lining is affixed to three doors 
in an adjoining apartment of the Abbey. 
It is not impossible that they are the re- 
mains of the offending monks, and served 





—— 


ENTRANCE FROM THE CLOISTER TO THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
as a warning to their brethren, who. wit- 
nessed the terrible punishment, not to set 
their affections upon things on the earth. 
We have already remarked how intimate- 
ly the history of Westminster Abbey is con- 
nected with the history of the English 
constitution, how of the extravagant 
expenditures lavished on the Abbey sprang, 
to protest against them, the English House 
of Commons. 
the Chapter-house the place where the first 


out 


The visitor is still shown in 


THE OHAPEL ¢ THE 


meetings of the House of Commons were 
held, six hundred years ago. The crypt be- 
neath is believed to date back to the days‘of 
Edward the Confessor. Here were the first 
burials in Westminster, the entombnients 
which led to those subsequent burials which 
have made Westminster Abbey the grandest 
cemetery in Christendom. 
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The Chapter-house derives its name from 
its object—the house where the chapter, 
the governing body of an abbey 
legislative purposes. Here, at 
week, the whole council 


to meet in solemn session. 


y, meets for 
least once a 
were accustomed 
Here complaints 


and confessions were heard, and trials had, 


and punishments administered—the rod on 

the bared back well laid on. Hither, there- 

fore, the House of Commons, when they first 

separated from the House of Lords, came 

4 for their first consultations. Here were 

; passed many of those laws familiar to the 
e 


student of English history, some of which 


have since become the common law of both 
England and America—the statutes of Pro- 


é visions and Prwmunire, the laws repudiating 
> 


i 


i 


as. 


ORYPT OF THE 
iat 
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JERUSALEM CHAMBER, 





papal authority and estab 
lishing that of the king, ar 
those which laid the fon 

dation of the Church of Ey 
gland, in the place of 

church ruled by a foreig 
potentate. It is no long 
appropriated to legislati 

The House of Cor 

held its last 
here in the dying hours ¢ 
Henry VIII.; the dean a 
chapter of the present 

bey hold their sessions 
the Jerusalem Chamber: the 
Chapter-house has been 1 
modeled, 


uses, 


mons SeSSIO! 


Ah ‘ 





an 


formed, cases 


upper 
fitted to the 
walls, and the whole adapt 
ed to the duty 


story 


of holding 
certain governmental pul 
lic records. 

The Jerusalem Chambe1 
unpretentious buildi 
alike in its external appearance and its in 
ternal arrangement, is connected with tw: 
events in the history of England, the on: 
of which the great dramatist of English 
literature has rendered famous forever, th 
other of which has exerted an influence on 
all English-speaking nations such as is sim 
ply inealeulable. 

Here it was that Henry IV., coming up t 
London, covered with a hideous leprosy, and 
almost bent double with pain and weakness 
laid him down to die. It was, apparently 
the only room in the Abbey which had cor 
veniences for a fire. 


itself, though an 


It was the early spring ; 
the Abbey itself was chilly ; and to the Je 
rusalem Chamber the king was carried b 





CHAPTEK-LOUSE, 





THE CLOUD. 





al 


rime er 


THE 


JERUSALEM CHAMBER, 


s attendants, and there laid upon a pallet | which is still the accepted symbol of theo 


fore the great fire-place. It is in a room 
i the palace of Westminster adjoining that 
Shakspeare places that most affecting scene, 
n which the young prince puts on his own 
ead the crown of his sleeping father; and 
thence he represents the king earried at his 


own request to the Jerusalem Chamber for 
his death, 


King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
to the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warwick. "Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
King Henry. Laud be to God!—even there my life 

must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Vhich vainly I suppos’d, the Holy Land :— 

jut, bear me to that chamber; there I’ll lie; 
that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


| 
| 


The other, and more important, though | 


dramatic, scene, which renders this 
chamber memorable in history, is intimate- 
ly connected with the history of the church 
and the development of theology. Here it 
was, driven by the cold, as Henry IV. had 
been, from the Abbey itself, that the famous 
convocation of Presbyterian clergy was held 
which undertook to change the entire char- 
acter of the Established Church of England, 
but which, ending seemingly in failure, real- 
ly resulted in organizing a church whose 
scope and influence have outrun their wild- 
est dreams. This little chamber the 
irth-place of the Presbyterian denomina- 
Here, and in the chapel of Henry VIL., 
changing their sessions in part according 
to the weather, sat the famous Westmin- 
ster Assembly. Out of these 
the Directory, the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, and that famous Confession of Faith 


ess 


18 


walls came 


logical doctrine of one of the largest Prot 
estant denominations in England and the 
United States. 

In this chamber sit the committee 
engaged in the revision of the Bible. 


how 


THE CLOUD 
Far, on the brink of day, 
Thou standest as the herald of the dawn, 
Ere fades the night’s last flickering spark away 
In the rich blaze of morn, 


Above the eternal snows, 
$y winter scattered on the mountain height 
To shroud the centuries, thy visage glows 
With a prophetic light. 


Calm is thine awful brow: 
As when thy presence shrined divinity, 
Between the flaming cherubim, so now 
Its shadow clings to thee. 


Yet, as an angel mild, 
Thou, in the torrid noon, with sheltering wing, 
Dost o'er the earth, as on a weary child, 

A soothing influence bring. 


And when the evening dies, 
Still to thy fringed vesture cleaves the light, 
The last sad glimmer of her tearful eyes, 
On the dark verge of night. 


So, soon thy glories wane! 
Thou, too, must mourn the rose of morning shed 
Cold creeps the fatal shadow o’er thy train, 
And settles on thy head. 


And, while the wistful eye 
Yearns for the charm that wooed its ravished gaze 
The sympathy of nature wakes a sigh, 

And thus its thought betrays: 


Thon, like the cloud, my soul, 
Dost, in thyself, of beauty naught possess; 
Devoid the light of Heaven, a vapor foul, 
The veil of nothingness. 
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A BE 


it can not but 
be noticed that the progress observable 


* the advance of the 
in art, science, and civilization generally is 
In 
olden times the man who carried a pocket 
full of loose coins and distributed them with 
reckless good nature to whatever vagabonds 





in no way lacking in matters of charity. 


crossed his path, was called benevolent, and 
the lady who charged her servants that no 
iv should go empty-handed from her 


begg g 
door, was deemed the patroness of the poor. 


hus hordes of beggars and vagabonds were | 





~ 





ih 
: 
4 
THE CHLILDR 
Pi encouraged to live—in fact, were supported 
; 4. in a state uniting shiftless luxury with 
‘ ibject squalor, while many an honest man, 
¥ woman, aud child, even, struggled hard to 
; 7 earn a decent living, and failed at last for 
want of a little well-merited aid. Nowa- 
days charity is almost a science—at all 
: events, it is a thing to be studied. Those 
' who enter upon it thoughtlessly often do 
more harm than good. The man who stands 
ready, on impulse, to empty his purse, and 
i the woman who is willing to fling open her 


larder, are not necessarily the benefactors 
of society. At present the charities which 
serve their purpose well-ordered insti- 
tutions, enjoying large incomes, employing 
energetic, intelligent, and efficient officers, 
and carrying on their work with the precis- 


are 


ep ees 





ion common to business transactions. 
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L CHARITY. 
Prominent among these, in New York, a 

drawing to it perhaps the warmest ati 

tions of the whole community, stands t 

Children’s Aid Society. What heart do 

not feel the appeal of its very name? W) 

that sees the children, pale, thin, and sic] 

lounging languidly in the shade of some | 

brick building in the summer-time, or, 

winter, ill clad, huddling together around 4 

few blazing sticks in the street, while t] q 

dull twilight fades into night, is unwill 

to reach out to them a helping hand? 1) 








EN AT PLAY, 

mother in her home, with her own happy 
girls and boys about her, would feel it a re- 
proach to forget the little outcast. And the 
mother whose hearth is silent, whose litt 
ones have gone to an early rest, not to b 
broken, under the sod and snow of Gree! 
wood, feels that the care of suffering ch 
dren to her is a sacred trust. The woman 
too, whose life has never known the lig! 
of bright, langhing baby faces has stil! 
heart for the joys and woes of tiny strangers 
Children themselves—the thoughtful ones 
at least—pausing from their play, remet 
bering eager eyes they have seen peeril 
over some area railing into a well-warme 
well-lighted basement, where an evenin 
meal was preparing, or the longing looks 
which have followed them as they have 
driven away, in a carriage surmounted with 





A BEAUTIFUL CHARITY. 201 
ks, on a Summer tour, ponder on the in- | summer of 1873. It was at that time 


more 
ities of life, and ask themselves if they 


especially a sanitarium for very small chil 
t not of their abundance to provide for dren—those probably requiring the care of 
e less blessed. And the father, coming mother or nurse—and though it was then, 
a beautiful charity,” it was not 
pwn children, thinks gently of those who | altogether practically successful. At least 
fatherless. Even the grim, relentless 


e at Christmas time laden with toys for | as now, “ 


it was susceptible of improvement, and the 
sachelor, who votes humanity a fraud, lady whose kindness of heart, intelligence, 


GRAVESEND BEACH, BATH, 


a husky tenderness creeping into his| and generosity originated this good work 
ff voice as he mutters, “ Poor little devil!” 


believed she could not do better for its pel 
d buys from the frozen-fingered urchin a 


manent prosperity than place it in charge 
erfluous parcel of pencils, or the third-| of the Children’s Aid Society. 


She accord- 
te newspaper he has no intention of read- 


ingly suggested to the society that it should 


And the stern, ambitions business! assume the supervision of the Home, and 


in, Who has risen by hard struggle from | adopt it as a new department in its labors, 


verty to prominence, who believes that | expressing her readiness to assist in raising 


king money is the one great work of life,| the funds necessary for its 
ho, in his office, frowns a harsh “ Begone !” 


all intruders, relaxes his severity at the 


naintenance, 
The society agreed to acc ept the re sponsibil 
ity on condition that a sum of about $4000 
vords, “ From the Children’s Aid Society, | was collected. Mrs. Stokes and her husband 

’ says, softly, “Ah, that is different,” | gave $1500, and the requisite amount was 
es the subscription book, and signs for} soon subscribed. The Children’s Aid Soei- 
thousand dollars, making, perhaps uncon- | ety is eminently practical in its manner of 
usly, his best investment for the day. working. It did not wait for money to buy 
The work of the Children’s Aid Society, | a tract of land and build a small hotel, while 


wever, is too widely known to need either | so many poor, neglected little city children 
scription or recommendation. This brief | were pining for a breath of country air. It 
ticle proposes merely to treat of anew de-| entered upon its labors at 
rtment which has recently been added to! ing them upon the same ground where Mrs. 
s labors—one so eminently a labor of love | Stokes had commenced. 


onee, continu 


The same country- 
it all who hear of it, by common impulse, | seat was rented, additions made to the fur- 
it “a beautiful charity”’—the Summer | niture, three cows were bought, a garden 
Home for Poor Children, at Bath, Long Isl- | laid out, and the whole establishment placed 
I. under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chis institution was first established by | John Gourley. After a time it seemed to the 
Mrs. A. P. Stokes, on Staten Island, in the managers desirable that the Home should 
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THE GATE. 


be so located that the children might enjoy 
frequent and sate sea-bathing. “This led to 
an inspection of the shores of Long Island, 
and finally to the removal of the Poor Chil- 
dren’s Summer Home to Bath. 

In the spring of 1875, a house, formerly a 
private residence, with two and a half acres 
of ground about it, was rented, at the rate 
of $600 per annum—just half the rental of 
the establishment on Staten Island. Its ae- 
commodations were enlarged by the refit- 
ting of the carriage-house as a dormitory. 
The Home is open from the early part of 
June till the middle of September. During 
that time, every Monday a party of children 
numbering about one hundred is taken to 
the Home, where they remain until the fol- 
lowing Saturday. They receive an abun- 
dant supply of simple, nourishing food, are 
allowed to bathe daily, to take long walks, 
accompanied by some responsible person, 
and to remain in the open air as much as 
possible at play on the grounds. The chil- 
dren come chietly from the industrial schools 
under the supervision of the Children’s Aid 
Society; but other poor children are ad- 
mitted, regardless of creed or nationality. 
Girls only, under seventeen years of age, are 
received, boys, excepting a very few of tini- 
est size and tenderest years, being excluded 
as too turbulent an element for a peaceful 
home. These, however, are reeompensed in 
a measure for their self-inflicted penalty by 
a fine picnic toward the end of the season. 
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Sick children are not brought to the Hon 
as it is in no sense a hospital. Its object 
rather to prevent than to cure sicknes 
Wan-faced, weary-limbed little urchins from 
the stifling tenement-houses of New Yi 
come to this place, and return to town w 

a new lease of life. The dull eyes becon 
bright, the pale cheeks ruddy, and a happ 
memory of the beauties of nature, as well 
asweet consciousness of the tender fri na 
ness of benevolent strangers, is carried ba 
to illumine the dark walls of the city hon 
No case of illness or accident has occur 
since the Home was opened. This establis 
ment is at present under the superintende: 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Holt, and the cheert 
faces and pleasant tone prevailing in the 
tle community reflect much credit on the 
management, 

To those residents of New York who e 
joy witnessing the working of such a cha 
ity, at the same time refreshing themselves 
with a breath of sea air, a very pleasant 
affternoon’s trip is possible. The steames 
D. R. Martin leaves pier No. 8, on the Hud 
son River, at a little after one o’clock. A 
delightful sail of about half an hour brings 
the passengers to Bay Ridge. Here a sma 
locomotive, with an open ear attached 
awaits the landing of the boat. Those who 
propose visiting Bath betake themselves to 
the ear, and soon find themselves flyi: 
along—tmost of the way between two eart 
embankments—at a pace which makes on 
think of that of a pair of runaway horses 
Soon there is a halt for a change of cars 
The second locomotive proceeds mores 
dately, carrying a heavier weight. The 
train glides along through a cheerful cou 
try, full of green fields and green trees, but 
making no claim to scenery. There is a 
slight pause at the meaningless village ot 
New Utrecht, and then the train runs on, 
very shortly reaching Bath, which, at t! 
first glance, might seem equally meaning 
less, but for the knowledge of the beautifu 
blue water immediately beyond the trees 
A few inquiries, amiably answered by min 
host of the hotel at the station, satisfy on 
as to the exact whereabouts of the Chil 
dren’s Summer Home. It is located on a 
pleasant country road running parallel wit! 
the shore, a little distance back from 
Here the residences, with their surrounding 
plots of ground, are situated between tli 
road and the water. Not far from thi 
Home, to the east of it, is a public garden 
| belonging to a neighboring hotel. To the 
west are several attractive-looking country 
| seats, chief among them the “ Villa Kath 
|leen,” of the late Mr. Barney Williams. A 
charming little girl, dressed in black and 
white, lingering in the gateway of tli 
latter, does much to disarm the passer 0! 
any prejudice he might hold against * actol 
folks.” 
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On leaving the Bath station, a very short welcome of equal warmth greets him from 
to the westward brings one to the the children inthe water. The gentleman’s 
dren’s Sunmer Home. Before the gate, name is so widely known that we trust he 


the inscription, ‘* Summer Home, Chil- will pardon our introducing him to the pub- 


’s Aid Society,” above it, is reached, the lie in his bathing suit. He enters the water 
hum of juvenile voices announces as eagerly as any of the children, and ap 
it is near. Immediately inside of the parently enjoys the swimming exceedingly. 
sa broad straight path leading toward But not selfishly. After a few inde pendent 
ise, Which stands not far from the strokes, he undertakes to teach one of the 
e] The path is shaded along its whole little girls to swim. She places one hand 
th, chiefly by fruit trees, and is edged on his shoulder, and is beginning to strike 
both sides with a border of bushy box, out with the other—but the lesson is inter 
ch seems the growth of many years. rupted, The bell rings, and the children, 
the right and left are plots which may with dripping hair and dripping garments, 
been used as vegetable gardens. Closer reluctantly leive the water and make their 
the house is the play-ground. Here the way up the wooden steps to the bathing 
lren spend the greater part of the day, houses. A little girl from the audience 
from this spot emanated the merry springs up and attacks Mrs. Holt with an 
ces. On approaching, the object which earnest, “Oh, teacher, mayn’t some of us take 
st strikes the eye is a colony of swings, the wet suits and go in now?” But Mrs 
nty-five in number, and not one empty. Holt does not approve this brilliant sugges 
is the charm in swinging? There tion. The day is cool; she has allowed to 
se little ones go back and forth, from go in only those who are strong and accus 
rning till night, twenty-five in the tomed to bathing, and the little girl in ques 
ys, and perhaps fifty more standing tion has a cold, and ought not to go in at all. 
ut in groups waiting patiently for a There is a look of disappointment, but no 
Croquet is also played, and books rebellion. Considering that human nature 
d dolls somewhat patronized; but each is human, the children are remarkably obe 
these requires a certain degree of skill dient; and considering that there are a 
thought or sentiment for its enjoyment, hundred of them to do the shouting and 
ch the exercise of swinging in no way laughing, they make wonderfully little noise. 
icts, and of all the pleasures of the land, There are very few rules for their govern 
swinging reigns supreme. But of the land ment, scarcely any beyond the strict prohi 
in the water it has its triumphant bition of eating green fruit, wandering away 
ll. Let the hour of bathing be an-) from the grounds, and bathing without per- 
need, and the play-ground is instantly mission. It was the inability on the boys’ 
deserted. The whole flock of children goes part to obey these regulations which ban- 
trooping around to the water-front. A se- ished them from this temporary Eden. The 
ect few—twenty or thirty—retire to the | children rise and retire early, spending the 
athing-houses, and the rest range them-!| greater part of the day out-of-doors. The 
ves along the brink of the little bluff majority are little girls from eight to twelve 
ibove the beach. No company of star act-| years old. Occasionally a small boy, aged 
rs evel had a more rapt audience. ‘J here two or four, Is seelh, under the care of au 
s an ill-suppressed squeal of delight when elder sister. It is amusing to watch the 
bell rings, the doors of the bathing- groups—odd to notice, with the many differ- 
uses fly open, and a little regiment of ences, certain pervading traits. For exam- 
striped gowns goes prancing down the ple: the day is both sunny and windy, and 
ooden steps to the water. And what a yet, at the first glance, not a hat is to be 
erry shout in response comes up as the seen. Hair of every shade of yellow, red, 
ithers plunge into the waves! Why do) brown, and black is tossed in the breeze, 


ple seream when bathing? 


> 


Has any one not to the discomfort but to the apparent 
er found out ? 


Yet scream they will; and) enjoyment of its owner. On careful exam- 
t sounds so cheery, who would tell them to ination, two hats are discovered; one is on 
op? Here and there is a girl who swims the head of a little boy—it looks as if it 

finely. There are no breakers along this) grew there, and he had slept in it half his 
part of the shore; the waves ripple in gen- life; the other, on a consequential-looking 

; the opportunity for swimming is excel- | little maiden, apparently is purely orna- 

tempting even to others besides the mental, being of a brightness and newness 
dren. A little apart from the juvenile which puts all its surroundings in the shade. 
dience stands a middle-aged gentleman, The other children all have hats, but they 

energetic, intelligent, and kindly coun- are hanging in rows above the beds in the 

ince. Suddenly he disappears in the dormitories. 

ection of the bathing-houses, soon re- Turning from the water to the house, the 
ippearing clad in a blue flannel costume. question arises in the mind, Where are all 
Oh! oh! oh! there’s Mr. B !” shout the these little ones stowed away at night? The 
hildren on the shore, enthusiastically. A home is a pleasant-looking country-honse, 
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but none too large for a moderate-sized pri- | is an addition on the east side of the hou 
vate family. The problem is in some de- | It is a square room, with several windoy 
gree solved when, on entering, the large and doors opening into the garden back a 
room which once must have served as best) front. A meditative-looking hen perched 
parlor is seen to contain one dozen iron bed- | on the steps gives it a rural aspect. Thi 
steads, most of them double, and several | are three long, narrow tables in the rov 
wash-stand bureaus. On each bureau is a} with long benches at each side. Each cl 
tin wash-basin and a strong china pitcher; is provided with a strong china plate an 
the beds all have white quilts; the general | large mug. There is plenty of milk, bre 
aspect is very neat. There are six windows | butter, oatmeal, and grits for all. A dis 
mi to the room, all arranged to open at the top, bill of fare is arranged for the week—M« 

; so that the ventilation is abundant. In the day, pork and beans; Tuesday, stewed 1x 
story above—there are but two stories to) and onions (very popular); Wednesday, 1 











the house—are two or three more rooms, ton; Thursday,roast beef; Friday, fish; 
, 
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DINNER. 


each containing several beds. Then there | urday, something or other. 
is the carriage-house, which was retitted to 
form three dormitories, one containing about 
twenty beds, the others somewhat small- 
er. It is not to be supposed that from 


A simple and 
| healthful dessert is supplied each day ex 
| cept Thursday—roast beef being consider 

a luxury which renders dessert quite sup: 

fluous. Fruit and vegetables are also pro 
the “home, sweet home” stand-point of | vided. Dinner is in the middle of the da 
the wealthy or fastidious, these apartments | breakfast early, and supper at about six 

would appear attractive. But when it is| On leaving the dining-room, it seems 01 
considered what the children are accustom- | natural to pause a few moments in the p 
ed to in their own homes, and what the real | lor. It is a pleasant little apartment, ort 
requirements of the case are, the accommo- | mented most by the cheerful sunshine wh 

dations are excellent—indeed, far more ex- | streams in at the windows, and thé beau 
cellent in their simplicity than they would | ful view beyond of deep blue water stret: 
be if they were more elaborate. It is not 


t 
F 
‘ 


| ing away to the horizon, with a glimpse ot 
said that, in a new building, they could not | the white sand beach of Coney Island to t! 

be made better; merely that the best is be-| east, and the hills of Richmond County ris 
ing done with the material at hand. After| ing in the west. The mantel-shelf is cove! 
examining the dormitories, it is not uninter- | ed from end to end with a row of well-used 
“ esting to glance into the dining-room. This | brightly bound children’s story-books. 01 
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ble is a photograph of the Home, with 
dred children grouped in the fore- 
dd Near the photograph smal] 
i sort of “ Home Journal,” tilled with 
lents and anecdotes concerning the chil- 


18 a 


It also contains copies of some of the 
rs Which they from time to time have 
spired to write. As is usual with chil- 
s compositions, some of them are unin 
mally somewhat comical. But it would 
fair to close this sketch of the 
e without finding space for their frank 
pressed views on the subject, so two 


epistles are appended 
letter; the other, a 
re formal stamp. 


one, a famil 
document of 
The tirst is as follows: 


Ine 


Cu REN’Ss Sea-sipk Home, Batu, Auguat 22, 
Mamma, Papa, Sister, Brorurtr,—l ar- 
; it is a beautiful pl I went in bathing, 


i splendid time. The people 


AND 
ice, 
ire all very kind 
I couldn’t begin to tell you how nice it 
“Yours, affectionately, 


second: 
* CurtpRen’s Ska-stpe Home 
Batu, Lone Istan fugust 24, 187 
1. P. Stokes: 
in Frienp,—We children who have been stay- 
t the Summer Home this week have heard that 

rst started the Home. 

re are about ninety-two children up this week, 
they liked it very much indeed. There are plenty 
ys, and the bathing is splendid. The children 
go in bathing, and bother the teachers till they 
We take a walk in the morning after breakfast, or 
vening after supper. The teachers went with 
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us to take a walk yester ilked 


lay; we w 


H up the road 
1 loug way, and asked them to take 


us to the Fort,* 
and they did so, and we went in, and sang the ‘ Battle 
Song. When we i 
long the | 
i space of water that 
had to go home by the road. 
“We thank you very much for keeping su 
ant Home for the children; 
our best friend. 
“The childre 


l 
Yours, 


were going home we wanted to walk 


d not, because there wa 


each, but we co 


Wwe could not get across, and we 


ha pleas 
pleas- 
than 


we hope you will 1 


I 
all love you, and send their best re 
respectfully 


Sig 


spec ts. 


ned by all the ch 


dren present at 
Home. 


that date at 


the 


Such is the verdict of the children—and 
it must be very gratifying to those who have 
given their thought, time 
vweautiful charity. 

The Home, it is expected, will re-open 
every summer for three months, o1 


, and money to this 


longer, 
if circumstances permit. The institution is 
supported by subscription, independent ot 
the Children’s Aid Society’s regular funds. 
It is estimated that the expenses are about 
forty-five cents a day for each child. How 
little that seems to give for the amount of 
benefit reaped! As a sanitary measure, the 
establishment of such homes in connection 
with our large cities can not be too highly 
valued. Several similar homes have 
founded recently. an not be too 
many. Their usefulness is undoubted, and 
the form of charity is one which appeals 
strongly to all who have at heart the health 
and happiness of the community. 


been 
There e¢ 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Bie infernal scoundrel!” roared Viz- 


ly at the taunt; “ but because you could only 
be his paramour, not his wife. He is married 


| already.” 
ard,and took astride toward Severne. | 


At these words, spoken with that powe1 


“No violence,” said Ina Klosking, sternly: Ina Klosking could always command, Zoe 


t will be an insult to this lady and me.” 
‘Very well, then,” said Vizard, grimly; “I 
st wait till I catch him alone.” 

“ Meantime permit me to speak, Sir,” said 
Ina. “Believe me, I have a better right 
than even you.” 

“Then pray ask my sister why I find her 
on that villain’s arm.” 

‘I should not answer her,” said Zoe, 
haughtily.. “ But my brother I will. Har- 

vton, all this vulgar abuse confirms me 

my choice: I take his arm because I have 
iccepted his hand. I am going into Bagley 
th him to become his wife.” 

rhis announcement took away Vizard’s 

eath for a moment, and Ina Klosking put 

her word. “You can not do that: pray 
e warned. He is leading you to infa- 


“Infamy! What! because 
ve me a suit of sables? 


he can not 
Infamy! because 

prefer virtuous poverty to vice and 
wealth ?” 


“No, young lady,” said Ina, coloring faint- 


| 





her own heart quaked. 





}on bravely. 


Vizard turned ashy pale. 
“* Married ? 


But she fought 
It is false! To 
whom ?” 

“To me.” 

“T thought Now I it is not 
true. He left you months before we ever 
knew him.” 

‘Look at 
false.” 


Zoe turned on 


so. know 


him. He does not say it is 


Severne, and at his face 
“Are you married 
to this lady?” she asked; and her eyes, di- 
lated to their full size, searched his every 
feature. 

“ee Not 


dently. 


that I know of,” said he, impu- 

“Ts that the serious answer you expected, 
Miss Vizard?” said Ina, keenly. Then to 
Severne, “ You are unwise to insult the wom- 
an on whom, from this day, you must de- 
pend for bread. Miss Vizard, to you I speak, 
and not to this shameless man. For your 


* Fort Ham 


ton 
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mother’s sake, do me justice. I have loved 
him dearly, but now [abhor him. Would I 
could break the tie that binds us, and give 
him to you, or to any lady who would have 
him! But Ican not. And shall I hold my 
tongue, and let you be ruined and dishonor- 
ed? Tam an older woman than you, and 
bound by gratitude to all your house. Dear 
lady, | have taxed my strength to save you. 
I feel that strength waning. Pray read this 
paper, and consent to save yourself.” 

‘TI will read it,” said Rhoda Gale, inter- 
fering. “I know German. It is an au- 
thorized duplicate certifying the marriage 
of Edward Severne, of Willingham, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, England, to Ina Ferris, daugh- 
ter of Walter Ferris and Eva Klosking, of 
Zutzig,in Denmark. The marriage was sol- 
emnized at Berlin, and here are the signa- 
tures of several witnesses: Eva Klosking; 
Friiulein Graate ; Ziig, the Cappellmeister ; 
Vicomte Meurice, French attaché; Count 
Hompesch, Bavarian plenipotentiary ; Herr 
Formes.” 

Ina explained, in a voice that was now 
feeble, “I was a public character; my mar- 
riage was public: not like the clandestine 
union which is all he dared offer to this well- 
born lady.” 

“The Bavarian and French ministers are 
both in London,” said Vizard, eagerly. “* We 
can easily learn if these signatures are 
forged, like your acceptances.” 

But if one shadow of doubt remained, Sey- 
erne now removed it: he uttered a scream 
of agony, and fled as if the demons of re- 
morse and despair were spurring him with 
red-hot rowels. 

“There, you little idiot,” roared Vizard; 
“does that open your eyes ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Vizard,” said Ina, reproachfully, 
“for pity’s sake, think only of her youth, 
and what she has to suffer. I can do no 
more for her: I feel—so-—faint.” 

Ashmead and Rhoda supported her into 
the carriage. Vizard, touched to the heart 
by Ina’s appeal, held out his eloquent arms 
to his stricken sister, and she tottered to 
him, and clung to him, all limp and broken, 
and wishing she could sink out of the sight 
ofallmankind. He put his strong arm round 
her, and, though his own heart was desolate 
and broken, he supported that broken flow- 
er of womanhood, and half led, half lifted 
her on, until he laid her on a sofa in Somer- 
ville Villa. Then, for the first time, he spoke 
to her. “We are both desolate now, my 
child. Let us love one another. I will be 
ten times tenderer to you than I ever have 
been.” She gave a great sob, but she was 


gi 
past speaking. 

Ina Klosking, Miss Gale, and Ashmead re- 
turned in the carriage to Bagley. Half a 
mile out of the town they found a man ly- 
ing on the pathway, with his hat off, and 
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white as a sheet. It was Edward Sever), 
He had run till he dropped. 

Ashmead got down and examined him 
He came back to the carriage door, lo 
ing white enough himself. “It is all ove; 

said he; “the man is dead.” 

Miss Gale was out in a moment, and « 
amined him. ‘ No,” said she. “The hea 
does not beat perceptibly, but he breath 
It is another of those seizures. Help me 
him into the carriage.” 

This was done, and the driver ordered { 
go a foot’s pace. 

The stimulants Miss Gale had brought fo: 
Ina Klosking were now applied to revi 
this malefactor: and both ladies actual 
ministered to him with compassionate faces 
He was a villain; but he was superlativel 
handsome, and a feather might turn tly 
scale of life or death. 

The seizure, though really appalling + 
look at, did not last long. He revived a lit 
tle in the carriage, and was taken, still in 


sensible, but breathing hard, into a room 
the railway hotel. When he was out ot 
danger, Miss Gale felt Ina Klosking’s pulsé 
and insisted on her going to Taddington | 
the next train, and leaving Severne to thi 
care of Mr. Ashmead. 

Ina, who, in truth, was just then most wi 
fit for any more trials, feebly consented, but 
not until she had given Ashmead som 
portant instructions respecting her malefa 
tor, and supplied him with funds. Miss Gali 
also instructed Ashmead hew to proceed 
case of a relapse, and provided him wit! 
materials, 

The ladies took a train which arrives 
soon after; and, being so fortunate as to get 
a lady’s carriage all to themselves, they sat 
intertwined and rocking together, and Ina 
Klosking found relief at last in a copious tlow 
of tears. 

Rhoda got her to Hillstoke, cooked for her, 
nursed her, lighted fires, aired her bed, and 
these two friends slept together in each oth- 
er’s arms. 

Ashmead had a hard time of it with Sey 
erne. He managed pretty well with him 
at first, because he stupefied him with bran 
dy before he had come to his senses, and in 
that state got him into the next train. But 
as the fumes wore off, and Severne realized 
his villainy, his defeat, and his abject con 
dition between the two women he had 
wronged, he suddenly uttered a yell, and 
made a spring at the window. Ashmead 
caught him by his calves, and dragged him 
so powerfully down that his face struck tli 
floor hard, and his nose bled profusely. The 
hemorrhage and the blow quieted him foi 
a time, and then Ashmead gave him mor 
brandy, and got him to the “Swan” in a 
half-lethargie lull. This faithful agent and 
man-of-all-work took a private sitting-room 
with a double-bedded room adjoining it, and 
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ered a hot supper, with Champagne and 
tera. 

rne lay on a sofa, moaning. 
ie Waiter stared. “ Trouble!” 
ead, contidentially. 


| whispered 

“ Take no notice. 
ver as quick as possible.” 

and-by Severne started up, and began 

ve and tear about the room, cursing his 

rd fate, and ended in a kind of hysterical 


Ashmead, being provided by Miss Gale 


i salts and aromatic vinegar, etc., applied 


1,and ended by dashing a tumbler of 


ter right into his face, which did him 
re good than chemistry. 

Then he tried to awaken manhood in the 

“What are 
“Why, you are the only sinner, 

you are the least sufferer. , drop 


a bit. Trouble don’t do 


about ?” 


you howling 
d he. 
Come 
un empty stomach.” 

he would try, but 


e waiter might not be allowed to stare at 


and eat 


Severne said begged 
oken-hearted man. 
Broken tiddle-stick !” said honest Joe. 
Severne tried to eat, but could not. But 
ould drink, and said so. 
(shimead gave him Champagne in tum- 
s, and that, on his empty stomach, set 
n raving, and saying life was hell to him 
But presently he fell to weeping bit- 
y. In which condition Ashmead forced 
n to bed, and there he slept heavily. In 
the morning Ashmead sat by his bedside, 
d tried to bring him to reason. ‘Now 
“vou are a lucky fellow, 
it. 
gamy and a jail, and as a reward for your 
vood conduct to, your wife, and the many 
rtues you have exhibited in a short space 
of time, I am instructed by that lady to pay 
you twenty pounds every Saturday at twelve 
It is only 
don’t you be down-hearted; I conclude she 
You 


ust forge her name to a heavy check, rob 


ok here,” said he: 


f you will only see You have escaped 


Velock,. 


a thousand a year; but 
will raise your salary as you advance. 


a church, and abduct a school-girl or two 
misses in their teens and wards of Chancery 
preferred—and she will make it thirty, no 
doubt;” and Joe looked very sour. 

“That for her twenty pounds a week !” 
cried this injured man. “She owes me two 
thousand pounds and more. She has been 
my enemy and her own. The fool! 
and peach! She had only to hold her tongue, 
and be Mrs, Vizard, and then she would have 
had a rich husband that adores her, and I 
shonld have had my darling, beautiful Zoe, 
the only woman I ever loved or ever shall.” 

“Oh,” said Ashmead, “then you expected 
your wife to commit bigamy, and so make 
t smooth to you ?” 

“Of course I did,’ was the worthy Sev- 
erne’s reply; “and so she would, if she had 
had a grain of sense. See what a contrast 
now! We are all unhappy—herself in- 
cluded—and it is all her doing.” 


to go 
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“Well, young man,” said Ashmead, draw- 
ing a long breath, “didn’t I tell you, you 
are a lucky fellow? You have got twe nty 
pounds a week, and that blessed boon, ‘a con- 
void of offense.’ 


science You are a happy 


man. Here’s a strong cup of tea for you: 
just you drink it, and then get up and take 
the train to the little village. There kin 
dred spirits and fresh delights await you. 
You 
ger; that is the order.” 

“Well, Pll go to London 
out you.” 

“ee Me! 

‘You are a 
friend I have left. 
You have pulled me through, , 

“Through the window I did. Lord for 
give me for ed “Well, Pll go 
up to town with you; but I can’t be always 
tied to tail. I haven't twenty 
pounds a To be added, 
dryly, “I haven’t earned it. one 
comfort.” 

He telegraphed to Hillstoke, and took Sev 
erne up to London. 

There the very 
could live, and eveu derive some 


are not to adorn Barfordshire any lon 


but not with 
What do you want of me?” 
the only 


But for you I should ln 


good fellow, and 


dead or mad. 


said Joseph. 


youl got 
sure,” he 
Phat 


week, 


Is 


soon found he 
little en 
without Joseph 


Bohemian 


joyment—trom his’ vices 


Ashmead. 
Saturday, and conversed delightfully. 


He visited him punetually every 
If 
he came any other day, it was sure to be for 


an advance: he never got it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FANNY DOVER for directly to 
Somerville Villa; three days after the 
distressing scene I have endeavored to de- 
brought 
Her condition was pitiable ; 
moment he reached Vizard Court he mount- 


was sent 


and 
his wrecked 


scribe, Vizard sistel 


home. and the 
ed his horse and rode to Hillstoke to bring 
Miss Gale down to her. 

There he found Ina with her 
boxes at the door, waiting for the fly that 
was to take her away. 


Klosking, 


It was asad interview. He thanked her 
deeply for her noble conduct to his sister, 
and then he could not help speaking of his 
own disappointment. 

Mademoiselle Klosking, on this occasion, 
was simple, sad, and even tender, within 
prudent limits. She treated this as a part- 
ing forever, and therefore made no secret of 
her for him. “But,” said she, “I 
hope one day to hear you have found a part- 
ner worthy of you. As for me, who am tied 
for life to one I despise, and.can never 


esteem 


love again, I shall seek my consolation in 
music, and, please God, in charitable -ac- 
tions.” 

He kissed her hand at parting, and gave 
her a long, lor of miserable regret 
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that tried her composure hard, and often re- 
curred to her me miory, 

She went up to London, took a small sub- 
urban house, led a secluded life, and devoted 
herself to her art, making a particular study 
now of sacre ad TUISIC 5 she collected volumes 
of it, and did not disdain to buy it at book- 
stalls or wherever she could find it. 

Ashmead worked for her, and she made 
her tirst appearance In a new oratorio, Her 
songs proved a principal feature in the per- 
formance, 


Events did not stand still in Barfordshire; 
but they were tame compared with those I 
have lately related, and must be dispatched 
in fewer words 

Aunt Maitland recovered unexpectedly 
from a severe illness, and was a softened 
woman; she sent Fanny off to keep Zoe 
company. That poor girl had a bitter time, 
and gave Doctress Gale great anxiety. She 
had no brain-fever, but seemed quietly, in- 
sensibly sinking into her grave. No appe- 
tite, and, indeed, was threatened with atro- 
phy at one time. But she was so surrounded 
with loving-kindness that her shame dimin- 
ished, her pride rose, and at last her agony 
was blunted, and only a pensive languor re- 
mained to show that she had been erushed, 
and could not be again the bright, proud, 
high-spirited beauty of Barfordshire. 

For many months she never mentioned ei- 
ther Edward Severne, Ina Klosking, or Lord 
| xmoor, 

It was a long time before she went out- 
side the gates of her own park. She seemed 
to hate the outer world. 

Her first visit was to Miss Gale. That 
young lady was now very happy. She had 
her mother with her. Mrs. Gale had defeat- 
ed the tricky execufor, and had come to En- 
gland with a tidy little capital, saved out of 
the fire by her sagacity and spirit. 

Mrs. Gale’s character has been partly re- 


vealed by her daughter. Ihave only to add, | 


she was a homely, well-read woman, of few 
words, but those few—grape-shot. Exam- 
ple—she said to Zoe: “ Young lady, excuse 
an old woman’s freedom, who might be your 
mother. The troubles of young folk have 
a deal of self in them; more than you could 
believe. Now just you try something to 
take you out of self, and you will be another 
creature,” 

“Ah,” sighed Zoe, “would to Heaven I 
could !” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Gale, “any body with 
money can do it, and the world so full of 
real trouble. Now my girl tells me you are 
kind to the poor: why not do something | 
like Rhoda is doing for this lord she is over- | 
seer, or goodness knows what, to ?” 

RHODA (defiantly ... Viceroy.” 

“You have money, and your brother will 
not refuse you a bit o’ land. 
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some of these new-fangled cottages, \ 
fancy gardens, and dwarf palaces for a ¢ 
and a pig? Rhoda, child, if I was a p 
woman, I could graze a cow in the la 
hereabouts and feed a pig in the wo 
Now you do that for the poor, Miss Viz 
and don’t let my girl think for you. Br 
your own ideas. That will divert you fi 
self, my dear, and you will begin to tind it 
there—just as if a black cloud was clearin, 
away from your mind, and letting your heart 
warm again.” 

Zoe caught at the idea, and that very d 
asked Vizard, timidly, whether he would let 
her have some land to build a model cottag 
or two on. 

Will it be believed that the good-natm 
Vizard made a wry face? “ What, two pro 
prietors in Islip!” For a moment or two ly 
was all squire. But soon the brother 
quered. “ Well,” said he, “I can’t give yo 
a fee-simple; I must think of my heirs: but 
I will hold a court, and grant you a copy 
hold, or Pll give you a ninety-nine years 
lease at a pepper-corn. There’s a slip « 
three acres on the edge of the Green: yor 
shall amuse yourself with that.” He mai 
it over to her directly for a century, at te 
shillings a year; and as he was her surviy 
ing trustee, he let her draw in advance o1 
her ten thousand pounds. 

Mapping out the ground with Rhoda, set 
tling the gardens and the miniature pas 
tures, and planning the little houses a 
out-houses, and talking a great deal, co: 
pared with what she transacted, proved rea 
ly a certain antidote to that lethargy of wox 
which oppressed her. And here for a t 
I must leave her, returning slowly to healt! 
of body and some tranquillity of mind, but 
still subject to fits of shame, and gnawed by 
bitter regrets. 


( 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tne reputation Mademoiselle Klosking 
gained in the new orAtorio, aided by Ash 
mead’s exertions, launched her in a walk of 
art that accorded with her sentiments. 

She sang in the oratorio whenever it 
could be performed, and also sang select 
songs from it, and other sacred songs at 
concerts, 

She was engaged at a musical festival i 
the very cathedral town whose choir had 


been so consoling to her. She entered with 


great zeal into this engagement; and find 
ing there was a getieral desire to introduc: 
the leading chorister boy to the public in 

duet, she surprised them all by offering to 
sing the second part with him if he would 
rehearse it carefully with her at her lodg 
ings. He was only too glad,.as might be 
supposed. She found he had a lovely voice, 


Why not build | but little physical culture. He read cor- 





ly, but did not even know the nature 
instrument and its construe- 
1, which is that ofa bagpipe. She taught 
: how to keep his lungs full in singing, 


the vocal 


not to gasp, and by this simple means 
led him to sing with more than twice 
power he had ever exercised yet. She 
» taught him the swell—a figure of music 
knew literally nothing about. 
When, after singing a great solo, to sal- 
vos of applause, Mademoiselle Klosking took 
second part with this urchin, the citi- 
zens and all the musical people who haunt 
cathedral were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
The boy amazed them, and the rich 
tralto that supported him, and rose and 
lled with him in ravishing harmony, en- 
nted them. The vast improvement in 
boy’s style did not escape the hundreds 
knew him, and this duet 
cave la Klosking a great personal popular- 


persons W ho 


Her last song, by her own choice, was, 
What though I trace” (Handel), and the 


ha 
estic volume that rang through the ech- 


vault showed with what a 


he 


oing generous 
spirit 8 
gan not to crush her juvenile partner in the 
preceding duet. 

Among the persons present was Harring- 
ton Vizard. He had come there against his 
judgment, but he could not help it. 

He had been cultivating a dull tranquil- 


lity, and was even beginning his old game | 


of railing on women as the great disturbers 
of male peace. At the sight of her, and the 
sound of her first notes, away went his tran- 
quillity, and he loved her as ardently as 
ever, 


vorite 


rapture could not pass away from this one 
heart; while the ear ached at the cessation 


of her voice, the heart also ached and pined | 


and yearned. 

He ceased to resist. 
followed her about to her public perform- 
ances all over the Midland Counties; and 
she soon became aware of his presence. She 
said nothing till Ashmead drew her atten- 
tion; then, being compelled to notice it, she 
said if was a great pity. Surely he must 
have more important duties at home. 

Ashmead wanted to recognize him, and 
put him into the best place vacant; but la 
Klosking said, “No. I will be more his 
friend than to lend him the least encour- 
agement.” 

At the end of that tour she returned to 
London. 

While she was there in her little suburban 
house, she received a visit from Mr. Edward 
Severne. He came to throw himself at her 
She said she 
He then im- 


feet and beg forgiveness. 
vould try and forgive him. 
Vou. LV.—No, 826.—14 
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had subdued that magnificent or- | 


From that day he | 
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She told him 
He persisted, 
and told her he had come to his senses; all 
his misconduct now seemed a hideous dream, 
and he found he had never really loved any 
one but her. So then he entreated her to 
try him once more; to give him back the 
treasure of her love. 


plored her to forget the past. 
that was beyond her power 


She listened to him like a woman of mar- 
ble. “Love where I despise !” 
“ Never. 
words can Come to me for the 
of yourself 
drinking, and your other vices 
indulge you. 


of love. 


said she. 
The day has gone by when these 

move me, 
means enjoying gambling, 
and I shall 
But do not profane the name 
I forbid you ever to enter my door 
on that errand. 
ey. 


I presume you want mon- 
There is a hundred pounds. Take it, 
and keep out of my sight till you have 
wasted it.” 

He dashed the notes proudly down. 
turned her back on him, and glided into an- 
other room. 


She 


When she returned, he was gone, and the 
hundred pounds had managed to accompany 
him. 

He went straight from her to Ashmead, 
and talked big. He would sue for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights. 

“Don’t do that, for my sake,” said Ash- 
mead. “She will fly the country like a 


bird, and live in some village on bread and 


milk.” 

“Oh, I would not do you an ill turn for 
the world,” said the master of arts. “You 
have been a kind friend to me. You saved 
my life. It is imbittered by remorse, and 


| recollections of the happiness I have thrown 
But when she sang his mother’s fa-| away and the heart I have wronged. 
, and the very roof rang, and three | 
thousand souls were thrilled and lifted to | 
heaven by that pure and noble strain, the | 


No 
matter!” 

This visit disturbed la Klosking, and dis- 
posed her to leave London. She listened to 
a brilliant offer that was made her, through 
Ashmead, by the manager of the Italian Op- 
era, Who was organizing a provincial tour. 
The tour was well advertised in advance, 
and the company opened to a grand house 
at Birmingham. 

Mademoiselle Klosking had not been long 
on the stage when she discovered her dis- 
carded husband in the stalls, looking the 
perfection of youthful beauty. The next 
minute she saw Vizard in a private box. 
Mr. Severne applauded her loudly, and flung 
her a bouquet. Mr. Vizard fixed his eyes on 
her, beaming with admiration, but made no 
public demonstration. 

The same incident repeated itself every 
night she sang, and at every town. 

At last she spoke about it to Ashmead, in 
the vague, suggestive way her sex excels in. 
“% presume you have observed the people 
in front.” 

“Yes,madam. Two in particular.” 

“Could you not advise him to desist ?” 

“Which of ’em, madam ?” 
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“Mr. Vizard, of course. He is losing his 
time, and wasting sentiments it is cruel 
should be wasted.” 

Ashinead said he dared not take any lib- 
erty with Mr. Vizard. 

So the thing went on. 

Severne made acquaintance with the man- 
ager, and obtained the entrée behind the 
scenes. He brought his wife a bouquet ev- 
ery night, and presented it to her with such 
reverence and grace that she was obliged 
to take it and courtesy, or seem rude to the 
people about. 

Then she wrote to Miss Gale, and begged 
her to come if she could. 

Miss Gale, who had all this time been 
writing her love-letters twice a week, imme- 
diately appointed her mother viceroy, and 
went to her friend. Ina Klosking explain- 
ed the situation to her with a certain slight 
timidity and confusion not usual to her, and 
said, “Now, dear, you have more courage 
than the rest of us; and I know he has a 
great respect for you; and, indeed, Miss 
Dover told me he would quite obey you. 
Would it not be the act of a friend to advise 
him to cease this unhappy What good 
can come of it? He neglects his own du- 
ties, and disturbs me in mine. I sometimes 
ask myself would it not be kinder of me to 
give up my business, or practice it elsewhere 
—Germany, or even Italy.” 

“Does he call on you?” 

“No.” 

“Does he write to you?” 

“Ohno. Iwishhe would. Because then 
I should be able to reply like a true friend, 
and send him away. Consider, dear, it is 
not like a nobody dangling after a public 
singer; thatiscommon enough. Weare all 
run after by idle men; even Signorina Zu- 
betta, who has not much voice nor appear- 
ance, and speaks a Genoese patois when she 
is not delivering a libretto. But for a gen- 
tleman of position, with a heart of gold and 
the soul of an emperor, that he should waste 
his time and his feelings so, on a woman 
who can never be any thing to him, it is 
pitiable.” 

“Well, but, after all, it is his business; 
and he is not a child: besides, remember he 
is really very fond of music. If I were you, 
I'd look another way, and take no notice.” 

“But I can not.” 

“ Ah!—and why not, pray ?” 

“Because he always takes a box on my 
left hand, two from the stage. I can’t think 
how he gets it at all the theatres. And then 
he fixes his eyes on me so, I can not help 
stealing a look. He never applauds nor 
throws me bouquets. He looks—oh, you 
can not conceive how he looks, and the 
strange effect it is beginning to produce on 
me.” 

“He mesmerizes you ?” 

“I know not. But it is a growing fasei- 
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nation. Oh, my dear physician, interfere! 
If it goes on, we shall be more wretched 
than ever.” Then she enveloped Rhoda jn 
her arms, and rested a hot cheek agai: 
hers, 

“T see,” said Rhoda. “You are afraid he 
will make you love him.” 

“T hope not. But artists are impressio: 
able; and being looked at so, by one I es 
teem, night after night when my nerves a 
strung—cela m’agace ;” and she gave a shiy 
er, and then was a little hysterical; and that 
was very unlike her. 

Rhoda kissed her, and said, resolutely, she 
would stop it. 

“ Not unkindly ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You will not tell him it is offensive 
me ?” 

“Ho” 

“Pray do not give him unnecessary pain.” 

“No.” 

“He is not to be mortified.” 

“No.” 

“T shall miss him sadly.” 

“Shall you?” 

“Naturally. Especially at each new 
place. Only conceive: one is always anx- 
ious on the stage; and it is one thing to 
come before a public all strangers, and neat 
ly all poor judges; it is another to see, all 
ready for your first note, a noble face bright 


to 


| with intelligence and admiration—the fac 


of afriend. Often that one face is the only 
one I allow myself to see. It hides the 
whole public.” 

“Then don’t you be silly and send 
away. Ill tell you the one fault of you 
character: you think too much of other 
people, and too little of yourself. Now that 
is contrary to the scheme of nature. We 
are sent into the world to take eare of num- 
ber one.” 

“What!” said Ina; “are we to be all selt 
indulgence? Is there to be no principle, no 
womanly prudence, foresight, discretion? 
No; I feel the sacrifice; but no power shal! 
hinder me from making it. If you can not 
persuade him, I'll do like other singers. | 
will be ill, and quit the company.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Rhoda. “ Now you 
have put on your iron look, it is no use ar- 
guing—I know that to my cost. There! | 
will talk to him. Only don’t hurry me; let 
me take my opportunity.” 

This being understood, Ina would not 
part with her for the present, but took her 
to the theatre. She dismissed her dresser, 
at Rhoda’s requést, and Rhoda filled that 
office. So they could talk freely. 

Rhoda had never been behind the scenes 
of a theatre before, and she went prying 
about, ignoring the musie, for she was al- 
most earless. Presently, whom should she 
encounter but Edward Severne. She start- 
ed, and looked at him like a basilisk. He 








yved his hat, and drew back a step with 
reat air of respect and hunility. 
s; shocked and indignant with Ina 
tting him be about her. 


She 


for 


She followed her 
into her dressing-room, and 


ik her to task. “Ihave seen Mr. Severne 


the stage 


He comes every night.” 
‘And you allow him ?” 
It is the manager.” 
“But he would not admit him if you ob- 
té a.” 
‘Lam afraid to do that.” 
“Why ?” 
We should an find 
ias had so much consideration for me as 


have esclandre. I 

ll no one our relation; and as he has 

er spoken to me, I do the most prudent 

¢ Tecan, and take no notice. Should he 

mpt to intrude himself on me, then it 

ll be time to have him stopped in the 

ll, and I shall do it cotite que cotite. Ah, 

y dear friend, mine is a difficult and try- 
ng position.” 

After a very long wait, Ina went down 

nd sang her principal song, with the usual 

bravas and thunders of applause. She was 

led on twice, and as she retired, Severne 

stepped forward, and, with a low, obsequi- 

s bow, handed her a beautiful bouquet. 

took it with a stately courtesy, but 

ever looked nor smiled. Rhoda saw that, 

wondered. She thought to 

it is carrying politeness a long way. 


herself, 


ve sure, she is haif a foreigner.” 
iwing done his nightly homage, Severne 
he theatre, and afterward the 
erformance concluded, and Ina took her 
riend home. 

Ashmead the hall to 
itroness to her carriage—a duty he never 
iled in. Rhoda hands with him, 
ud he said, “ Delighted to see you here, 
You will be a great comfort to her.” 

fhe two friends communed till two o’clock 

1 the morning; but the limits of my tale 
forbid me to repeat what passed. Suffice it 
to say that Rhoda was fairly puzzled by the 
situation; but, having a great regard for 
Vizard, saw clearly enough that he ought to 
She thought that 
perhaps the very sight of her would wound 

s pride, and, finding his mania (liscovered 

a third person, he would go of his own 
iceord: so she called on him. 

My lord received her with friendly com- 
posure, and all his talk was about Islip. 
He did not condescend to explain his pres- 
ence at Carlisle. He knew that qui s’excuse 
vaecuse, and left her to remonstrate. 
had hardly courage for that, and hoped it 
might be unnecessary. 

She told Ina what 
her visit was futile: 
Vizard in his box. 

Next day the company opened in Man- 


soon 


was in show his 


shook 


be sent back to Islip. 


She 


she had done. But 
at night there was 
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Vizard in his there— 
Severne in front, till Ina’s principal song 





chester. was box 
Then he came round and presented his bou- 
quet. But this time he came up to Rhoda 
Gale, and her whether a penitent 
man might pay his respects to her in the 
morning. 


asked 


She said she believed there were very few 
penitents in the world. 
“T know one,” said he. 
“Well, I don’t, then,’ said the 
‘But you can come, if you are not afraid.” 
Of course Ina Klosking knew of this 
pointment two minutes after it was made 
She merely said, “ Do not let him talk you 


over, 


virage 


Aal- 
a} 


“He is not so likely to talk me over as 
you,” said Rhoda, 

“You are mistaken,” was Ina’s reply. “I 
the he will 
again.” 

Rhoda Gale 
beat 


am one person never deceive 
received his visit; he did not 
about the bush nor fence at all. He 
declared at what he came for. He 
said, “ At the first sight of you, whom I have 
been so ungrateful to, I could not speak ; but 
now I throw myself on your forgiveness. | 
think you must have seen that my ingrati- 
tude has never sat light on me.” 

‘T have that you, were terribly 
afraid of me,” said she. 

“T dare say I.ivas. But Iam not afraid 
of you now; and here, on my knees, I im- 
plore you to forgive my baseness, my in- 
gratitude. Oh, Miss Gale, you don’t know 
what it is to be madly in love; one has no 
principle, no right feeling, against a real 
passion: and I was madly in love with her 
It was through fear of losing her I disown- 
ed my physician, my benefactress, who had 
saved my life. Miserable wretch! It was 
through fear of losing her that I behaved 
likes a ruffian to my angel wife, and would 
have committed bigamy, and been a felon. 
What was all this but madness? You, who 
are so wise, will you not forgive me a crime 
that downright insanity was the cause of?” 

“Humph! if I] understand right, you wish 
me to forgive you for looking in my face, 
and saying to the woman who had saved 


once 


secn 


> 


your life, ‘I don’t know you? 

“Yes No: now you put it in 
plain words, I see it is not to be forgiven.” 

“You are mistaken. It was like a stab to 
my heart, and I cried bitterly over it.” 

“Then I deserve to be hanged; that is 
all.” 

‘But, on consideration, I believe it is as 
much your nature to be wicked as it is my 
angel Ina’s to be good. So I forgive you 
that one thing, you charming villain.” She 
held out her hand to him in proof of her 
good faith. 

He threw himself on his knees directly, 
and kissed and mumbled her hand, and be- 
dewed it with hysterical tears. 


if you can. 
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“Oh, don’t do that,” said she; “or I’m 
bound to give you a good kick. 
men.” 

“Give me a moment,” said he, “and I will 
be a man again.” 

He sat with his face in his hands, gulping 
a little. 

“Come,” said she, cocking her head like 
a keen jackdaw; “now let us have the real 
object of your visit.” 

“ anoth- 
I am content with 
Now I can wait.” 


* No, no,” said he, inadvertently 
er time will do for that. 
your forgiveness. 

“What for?” 

“Can you ask? Do you consider this a 
happy state of things ?” 

“Certainly not. But it can’t be helped: 
and we have to thank you for it.” 

“Tt could be helped in time. If you would 
persuade her to take the first step.” 

“What step ?” 

* Not to disown her husband. 
at least be her friend—her penitent, humble 
friend. We are man and wife. If I were 
to say so publicly, she would admit it. In 
this respect at least I have been generous: 


To let him 


will she not be generous too? 
could it do her if we lived under the same 
roof, and I took her to the theatre and 
fetched her home, and did little friendly 
oftices for her?” 

* And so got the thin edge of the wedge 
in, eh? Mr. Severne, I decline all interfer- 
ence in a matter so delicate, and in favor of 
a person who would use her as ill as ever, if 


he once succeeded in recovering her afiec- | 


tions.” 
So then she dismissed him peremptorily. 
But, true to Vizard’s interest, she called 
on him again, and, after a few preliminaries, 


What harm | 
| wasted. 


let him know that Severne was every night | 


behind the scenes. 

A spasm crossed his face. 
aware of that,” said he. 
admitted into her house.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ He is under constant surveillance.” 
“spires "”” 

“No. Thief-takers. 
Yard.” 

“ And love brings men down to this. What 
is it for ?” 

“When I am sure of your co-operation, I 
will let you know my hopes.” 

“He doubts my friendship,” said Rhoda, 
sorrowfully. 

“No; only your discretion.” 

“T will be discreet.” 

‘* Well, then, sooner or later he is sure to 
form some improper connection or other; 
and then I hope you will aid me in persuad- 
ing her to divorce him.” 

“That is not so easy in this country. It 
is not like our Western States, where, the 
saying is, they give you five minutes at a 
railway station for di—vorce.” 


“T am quite 
“But he is never 


All from Scotland 





“You forget she is a German Protestant, 


Ihate she- and the marriage was in that country. [i 


will be easy enough.” 

“Very well; dismiss it from your mind, 
She will never come before the public 
that way. Nothing you nor I could uryg 
would induce her.” 

Vizard replied, doggedly, “I will ney 
despair so long as she keeps him out of he: 
house.” 

Rhoda told Ina Klosking this, and said, 
“Now it is in your own hands. You have 
only to let your charming villain into you 
house, and Mr. Vizard will return to Islip, 

Ina Klosking buried her face in her hands, 
and thought. 

At night, Vizard in his box, as usual. 
Severne behind the scenes with his bou- 
quet. But this night he staid for the bal- 
let, to see a French danseuse who had joined 
them. He was acquainted with her before, 
and had a sprightly conversation with her. 
In other words, he renewed an old flirta- 
tion. 

The next opera night all went as usual 
Vizard in the box, looking sadder than usual 
Rhoda’s good sense had not been entirely 
Severne, with his bouquet, and his 
grave humility, until the play ended, and la 
Klosking passed out into the hall. Her bac! 





hv 


| was hardly turned, when Mademoiselle La- 


fontaine, dressed for the ballet, in a most 
spicy costume, danced up to her old friend, 
and slapped his face very softly with a rose, 
then sprang away, and stood on her defense. 

“Til have that rose,” cried Severne. 

* Nenni.” 

“ And a kiss into the bargain.” 

* Jamais.” 

“C’est ce que nous verrons.” 

He chased her. She uttered a feigned 
“Ah!” and darted away. He followed her; 
she crossed the scene at the back, where it 
was dark, bounded over an open trap, which 
she saw just in time; but Severne, not seeing 
it, because she was between him and it, fell 
through it, and striking the mazarine, fell 
into the cellar, fifteen feet below the stage 

The screams of the dancer soon brought 
a crowd round the trap, and reached Made- 
moiselle Klosking just as she was going out 
to her carriage. ‘There!’ she cried. ‘ An- 
other accident!” and she came back, making 
sure if was some poor carpenter come to 
grief, as usual. On such occasions her purse 
was always ready. 

They brought Severne up sensible, but 
moaning, and bleeding at the temple, and 
looking all streaky about the face. 

They were going to take him to the in- 
firmary ; but Mademoiselle Klosking, with a 
face of angelic pity, said, “No; he bleeds, 
he bleeds. He must go to my house.” 

They stared a little; but it takes a good 
deal to astonish people in a theatre. 

Severne was carried out, his head hastily 





was lifted into la Klos- 
One of the people of the 
ttre was directed to go on the box, and 
Klosking and Ashmead supported him, 
She di- 
ted him to be laid on a couch, and a phy- 
in sent for, Miss Gale not having yet re- 
turned from Liverpool, whither she had gone 
to attend a lecture. 
Ashmead went for the physician. But 
most at the door he met Miss Gale and 
Mr. \ izard, 
“ Miss,” said he, “ you are wanted. 
has been an accident. 


ndaged, and he 


os carriage. 


| he was taken to her lodgings. 


There 
Mr. Severne has fallen 
hrough a trap, and into the cellar.” 

“No bones broken ?” 

“Not he: he has only broken his head; 
nd that will cost her a broken heart.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“Where I hoped never to see him again.” 

“What! in her house ?” said Rhoda, and 

irried off at once. 

“Mr. Ashmead,” said Vizard, “a word with 
“ By all means, Sir,” said Ashmead, “as we 
co for the doctor. Dr. Menteith has a great 
name. He lives close by your hotel, Sir.” 

As they went, Vizard asked him what he 
meant by saying this incident would cost 
her a broken heart. 

“Why, Sir,” said Ashmead, “he is on his 
ood behavior to get back; has been for 
months begging and praying just to be let 
live under the same roof. She has always 
efused. But some fellows have such luck! 
I don’t say he fell down a trap on purpose ; 
but he has done it, and no broken bones, 
hut plenty of blood. That is the very thing 
to overcome a woman’s feelings; and she is 
not proof against pity. He will have her 
again. Why, she is his nurse now; and see 
that will work. We have a week’s 
more business here; and, by bad luck, a 
dead fortnight, all along of Dublin falling 
through unexpectedly. He is as artful as 
Old Nick; he will spin out that broken head 


how 


and she will nurse him, and he will be weak 
and grateful, and cry and beg her pardon 
six times a day, and she is only a woman, 
after all; and they are man and wife, when 
all is done: the road is beaten. They will 
run upon it again, till his time is up to play 
the rogue as bad as ever.” 

“You torture me,” said Vizard. 

“Tam afraid I do, Sir. But I feel it my 
duty. Mr. Vizard, you are a noble gentle- 
man, and I am only what you see; but the 
humblest folk will have their likes and dis- 
likes, and I have a great respect for you, 
Sir. ITean’t tell you the mixture of things 
I feel when I see you in the same box every 
night. Of course I am her agent, and the 
house would not be complete without you; 
but as a man I am sorry. Especially now 
that she has let him into her house. Take 
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| asked him where his pain was. 
of his and make it last all the three weeks; 
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a humble friend’s advice, Sir, and eut it. 


Don’t you come between any woman and 
her husband, especially a publie lady. 
will never be more to you than she is. She 
is a good woman, and he must keep gaining 
ground. He has got the pull. 
your pride, Sir, and your manhood—and you 
have got plenty of both—and cut it; don’t 
look right nor left, but cut it—and forgive 
my presumption.” 

Vizard was greatly moved. 
your hand,” he said; “you are a worthy 
man. I'll act on your advice, and never 
forget what I owe you. Stick to me like a 
leech, and see me off by the next train, for I 
am going to tear my heart out of my bosom.” 

Luckily there was a train in half an hour, 
and Ashmead saw him off; then went to sup- 
per. He did not return to Ina’s lodgings. 
He did not want to see Severne nursed. He 
liked the fellow too, but he saw through him 
clean, and he worshiped Ina Klosking. 


She 


Rouse all 


“Give me 


CHAPTER XXX. 

AT one o’clock next day Ashmead received 
a note from Mademoiselle Klosking, saying : 
“ Arrange with Mr. X—— to close my tour 
with Manchester. Pay the forfeit, if re- 
quired.” She was with the company at a 
month’s notice on either side, you must un- 
derstand. 

Instead of going to the manager, he went 
at once, in utter dismay, to Mademoiselle 
Klosking, and there learned in substance 
what I must now briefly relate. 

Miss Gale found Edward Severne deposit- 
ed on a sofa. Ina was on her knees by his 
side, sponging his bleeding temple, with 
looks of gentle pity. Strange to say, the 
wound was in the same place as his wife’s, 
but more contused, and no large 
divided. 


vein was 
Miss Gale soon stanched that. 
He said it 
was in his head and his back, and he east a 
haggard, anxious look on her. 

“Take my arm,” said she. 
up.” 

He tried, but could not, and said his legs 
were benumbed. Miss Gale looked grave. 

“Lay him on my bed,” said la Klosking. 
“That is better than these hard couches.” 

“You are right,” said Miss Gale. 
for the servants. 
tly.” 

He was carried in and set upon the edge 
of the bed, and his coat and waistcoat taken 
off. Then he was laid gently down on the 
bed, and covered with a down quilt. 

Doctress Gale then requested Ina to leave 
the room while she questioned the patient. 

Ina retired. 

In a moment or two Miss Gale came out 
to her softly. : 


She 


“Now stand 


“Ring 


He must be moved gen- 
























At sight of her face la Klosking said, “Oh 
dear! it is more serious than we thought.” 

“ Very serious.” 

* Poor Edward!” 

“Collect all your courage, for I can not 
lie, either to patient or friend.” 

“And you are right,” said la Klosking, 
trembling. “I see he is in danger.” 

“ Worse than that. Where there’s danger 
there is hope. Here there is none. Hk ISA 
DEAD MAN!” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“He has broken his back, and nothing 
can save him. His lower limbs have already 
lost sensation. Death will creep over the 
rest. Do not disturb your mind with idle 
hopes. You have two things to thank God 
for—that you took him into your own house, 
and that he will die easily. Indeed, were 


for nothing can hurt him.” 

Ina Klosking turned faint, and her knees 
gave way under her. Rhoda ministered to 
her, and while she was so employed, Dr. 


Menteith was announced. He was shown|and quite devoid of principle. Few bad 
|men knew right so well, and went so wrong 
to him. He questioned the patient, and ex- | 


in to the patient, and the accident described 


amined him alone. 

He then came out, and said he would draw 
a prescription. He did so. 

“ Doctor,” said la Klosking, “tell me the 
truth. It can not be worse than I fear.” 

* Madam,” said the doctor, “ medicine can 
do nothing for him. The spinal cord is di- 
vided. Give him any thing he fancies, and 
my prescription if he suffers pain, not other- 
wise. Shall I send you a nurse ?” 

“No,” said Mademoiselle Klosking ; “ we 
will nurse him night and day.” 

He retired, and the friends entered on 
their sad duties. 

When Severne saw them both by his bed- 
side, with earnest looks of pity, he said: 
“Do not worry yourselves. I’m booked for 
the long journey. Ah, well, I shall die where 
I ought to have lived, and might have, if I 
had not been a fool.” 

Ina wept bitterly. 

They nursed him night and day. He suf- 
fered little, and when he did, Miss Gale stu- 
petied the pain at once, for, as she truly said, 
“nothing can hurt him.” Vitality gradu- 
uly retired to his head, and lingered there 
a whole day. But, to his last moment, the 
art of pleasing never abandoned him. In- 
stead of worrying for this or that every mo- 
ment, he showed in this desperate condition 
singular patience and well-bred fortitude. 
Hie checked his wife’s tears; assured her it 
was all for the best, and that he was recon- 
ciled to the inevitable. “ Ihave had a hap- 
pier time than I deserve,” said he, “ and now 
I have a painless death, nursed by two sweet 
women. My only regret is that I shall not 
be able to repay your devotion, Ina, nor be- 
come worthy of your friendship, Miss Gale.” 
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}extraordinary politeness. He paid M 





He died without fear, it being his cony 
tion that he should return after death to t 
precise condition in which he was befi 
birth; and when they begged him to se 
clergyman, he said, “ Pray do not give y: 
selves or him that trouble. I can melt ba 
into the universe without his assistance: 

He even died content; for this polishe 
Bohemian had often foreseen that, if 
lived long, he should die miserably. 

3ut the main feature of his end was | 


Gale compliments just as if he was at 
ease on a sofa; and scarce an hour befor 
his decease he said, faintly, “I declare—| 
have been so busy—dying—I have forg 
ten to send my kind regards to good Mf: 


| Ashmead. Pray tell him I did not forget 
| his kindness to me.” 
he to suffer, I should stupefy him at once, | 


He just ceased to live, so quiet was | 
death, and a smile rested on his dead feat 
ures, and they were as beautiful as ever. 

So ended a fair, pernicious creature, 
dowed too richly with the art of pleasing 


Ina buried her face for hours on his bed 


| and kissed his cold features and hand. Sli 


had told him before he died she would re- 
eall all her resolutions, if he would liv: 
But he was gone. Death buries a ma 

many faults, and his few virtues rise agai: 
She mourned him sincerely, and would 1m 
be comforted; she purchased a burying 
place forever, and laid him in it; then s 

took her aching heart far away, and \ 

lost to the public and to all her Englis! 
friends. 


The faithful Rhoda accompanied her halt 
way to London; then returned to her own 
duties in Barfordshire. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I MUST now retrograde a little to relate 
something rather curious, and I hope 
uninteresting. 

Zoe Vizard had been for some time acting 
on Mrs. Gale’s advice—building, planning 
for the good of the poor, and going out otf 
herself more and more. She compared notes 
constantly with Miss Gale, and conceived a 
friendship for her. It had been a long tim 
coming, because at first she disliked Miss 
Gale’s manners very much. But that lady 
had nursed her tenderly, and now advised 
her, and Zoe, who could not do any thing 
by halves, became devoted to her. 

As she warmed to her good work, s! 
gave signs of clearer judgment. She neve! 
mentioned Severne; but she no longer ab- 
solutely avoided Ina Klosking’s name; and 
one day she spoke of her as a high-princi- 
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ed woman; for which the Gale kissed her 
i the spot. 
One name she often uttered, and always 
th regret and self-reproach—Lord Ux- 
ors. I think that, now she was herself 
ding and planning for the permanent 
provement of the poor, she felt the tie of 
kindred sentiment. Uxmoor was her pred- 
ecessor in this good work too, and would 
have been her associate if she had not been 
so blind. This thought struck deep in her. 
Her mind ran more and more on Uxmoor, 
s manliness, his courage in her defense, 
and his gentlemanly fortitude and bravery 
leaving her, without a word, at her re- 
est. Running over all these, she often 
lushed with shame, and her eyes filled with 
row at thinking of how she had treated 
; and lost him forever by not deserving 
She even made oblique and timid in- 
quiries, but could learn nothing of him, ex- 
ept that he sent periodical remittances to 
Miss Gale for managing his improvements. 
These, however, came in through a country 
went from a town agent, and left no clew. 
But one fine day, with no warning except 
to his own people, Lord Uxmoor came home ; 
and the next day rode to Hillstoke to talk 
matters over with Miss Gale. He was for- 
tunate enough to find her at home. He 
thanked her for the zeal and enthusiasm she 
had shown, and the progress his works had 
ule under her supervision. 
He was going away without even men- 
ming the Vizard family. 
But the crafty Gale detained him. “ Go- 
ug to Vizard Court?” said she. 
“No,” said he, very dryly. 
“Ah, I understand; but perhaps you 
uld not mind going with me as far as 
Islip. There is something there I wish you 
ge 
“Humph! 


] ? 
iar 


Is it any thing very particu- 
Because—” 

“Tt is. Three cottages rising, with little 
flower gardens in front, square plots behind, 
and arrangements for breeding calves, with 
other ingenious novelties. A new head come 
into our business, my lord.” 

“You have converted Vizard? I thought 
you would. He is a satirical fellow, but he 
will listen to reason.” 

“No, it is not Mr. Vizard: indeed, it is no 
convert of mine. It is an independent en- 
thusiast. But I really believe your work at 
home had some hand in firing her enthusi- 
asm. 

“A lady! Do I know her?” 

“You may. I suppose you know every 
body in Barfordshire. Will youcome? Do!” 

“ Of course I will come, Miss Gale. Please 
tell one of your people to walk my horse 
down after us.” . 

She had her hat on in a moment, and 
walked him down to Islip. 
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Her tongue was not idle on the road. 
“You don’t ask after the people,” said she. 
“There’s poor Miss Vizard. She had a sad 
illness. We were almost afraid we should 
lose her.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Uxmoor, startled 
by this sudden news. 

“ Mademoiselle Klosking got quite well 
and oh! what do you think ? 
turned out to be her husband.” 

“What is that?” shouted Uxmoor, 
stopped dead short. “Mr. Severne 
ried man !” 


Mr. Severne 
} 
and 


a& mar 


“Yes, and Mademoiselle Klosking a mar- 
ried woman.” 

“You amaze me. Why, that Mr. Severne 
was paying his attentions to Miss Vizard.” 

“So I used to fancy,” said Rhoda, care- 
lessly. ‘“ But, you see, it came out he was 
married, and so of course she packed him 
off with a flea in his ear.” 

“Did she? When was that ?” 

“ Let me see: it was the 17th of October.” 

“Why, that was the very day I left En- 
gland.” 

“How odd! Why did you not stay an- 
other week? Gentlemen are so impatient. 
Never mind, that is an old story now. Here 
we are: those are the cottages. The work- 
men are at dinner. Ten to one the enthu- 
siast is there: this is her time. You stay 
here. I'll go and see.” She went off on tip- 
toe, and peeped and pried here and there, 
like a young witch. Presently she took a 
few steps toward him, with her finger mys- 
teriously to her lips, and beckoned him. He 
entered into the pantomime—she seemed so 
earnest in it—and came to her softly. 

“Do just take a peep in at that opening 
for a door,” said she; “then you'll see her ; 
her back is turned. She is lovely; only you 
know she has been ill, and I don’t think she 
is very happy.” 

Uxmoor thought this peeping at enthn- 
siasts rather an odd proceeding, but Miss 
Gale had primed his curiosity, and he felt 
naturally proud of a female pupil. He 
stepped up lightly, looked in at the door, 
and, to his amazement, saw Zoe Vizard sit- 
ting on a carpenter's bench, with her lovely 
head in the sun’s rays. He started, then 
gazed, then devoured her with his eyes. 

What! was this his pupil? 

How gentle and sad she seemed! All his 
stoicism melted at the sight of her. She 
sat in a sweet, pensive attitude, pale and 
drooping, but, to his fancy, lovelier than 
ever. She gave a little sigh. His heart 
yearned. She took out a letter, read it 
slowly, and said, softly and slowly, “ Poor 
fel-low!” He thought he recognized his 
own handwriting, and conld stand no more. 
He rushed in, and was going to speak to 
her; but she screamed, and no conjurer 
ever made a card disappear quicker than 
she did that letter, as she bounded away 
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like a nes r, and prey blushing pease t, ana did grow, by degrees 8, out of r her © penitence 


palpitating all over. 
Uxmoor was ashamed of his brusquerie. 


and esteem, and desire to repair her fault 
I must now take up the other thread of this 


“What a brute I am, to frighten you like | narrative, and apologize for having invert 


this!” said he. 


and you said, ‘ Poor fellow !’” 


“Did 1?” said Zoe, faintly, looking seared. 


“Pray forgive me; but the | ed the order of events; for it was, in real- 
sight of you, after all these weary months— | ity, several days after this happy scene, that 


| Mademoiselle Klosking sent for Miss Gale. 


“Yes, sweet Zoe, and you were reading a 


letter.” 
No reply. 


“T thought the poor fellow might be my- | 


self. Not that I am to be pitied, if you 
think of me still.” 

‘I do, then—very often. Oh, Lord Ux- 
moor, I want to go down on my knees to 
you.” 

“That is odd, now; for it is exactly what 
I should like to do to you.” 

“What for? It is I who have behaved 
SO ill.” 

“Never mind that: 

“But you mustn’t. 
worthy person.” 

“Oh, you leave that to me. I have no 
other intention. But may I just see whose 
letter you were reading ?” 

“Oh, pray don’t ask me.” 

“T insist on knowing.” 

“T will not tell you. 


I love you.” 
You must love some 


There it is.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VizarD, then, with Ashmead, returned 
home in despair; and Zoe, now happy in her 
own mind, was all tenderness and sisterly 
consolation. ‘They opened their hearts to 
each other, and she showed her wish to re- 
pay the debt she owed him. How far she 
might have succeeded, in time, will never 
be known. For he had hardly been home a 


| week, when Miss Gale returned, all in black, 


| 


and told him Severne was dead and buried. 

He was startled, and even shocked, re- 
membering old times; but it was not in 
human nature he should be sorry. Not to 
be indecorously glad at so opportune an 
exit was all that could be expected from 


| him. 


gave it to him with a guilty air, and hid her | 


face. 


offer I made here ?” 
“Tadvise you not 
“Why ?” 
“Because. Because—I might say ‘ Yes.’” 
more. Zoe, will you try and love me ?” 
“Try? I believe I do love you, or near- 
ly. I think of you very often.” 


“Then you will do something to make | 


me happy.” 

“Any thing; every thing.” 

“Will you marry me ?” 

“ Yes, that I will 
uously ; “and then,” 
conscious beauty, 
me.’ 

Uxmoor, on this, caught her in his arms, 
and kissed her with such fire that she ut- 
tered a little stifled cry of alarm; but it) 
was soon followed by a sigh of complace ney, | 
and she sank resistless on his manly breast. 


with a grand look of 
“T can make you forgive | 


So, after two sieges, he carried that fair | public life. 


citadel by assault. 


When slie had given him the details, his 


She | first question was, “ How did she bear it ?” 


“She is terribly cut up—-more than one 


| would think possible; for she was ice and 
“Dear Zoe,suppose I was to repeat the | marble to him before he was hurt to death.” 


.’ said she, all in a flurry. | 


“Where is she ?” 
“Gone to London. 
I suppose—poor dear. 


She will write to me, 
But one must give 


| her time.” 
“Well, then I'll take my chance once | 


From that hour Vizard was in a state of 


|excitement, hoping to hear from Ina Klos- 


king or about her; but unwilling, from del- 
icacy, to hurry matters. 
At last he became impatient, and wrote 


| to Ashmead, whose address he had, and said, 


| 


frankly, he had a delic: wey in intruding on 


| Mademoiselle Klosking in her grief. Yet 
,’ said Zoe, almost impet- | his own feelings would not allow him to 


seem to neglect her. Would Mr. Ashmead, 
then, tell him where she was, as she had not 


| written to any one in Barfordshire—not 


| 
| 
| 


even to her tried friend, Miss Gale. 
He received an answer by return of post: 


“DEAR Sir,—I am grieved to tell you that 
Mademoiselle Klosking has retired from 
She wrote to me, three weeks 
ago, from Dover, requesting me to accept, 


Then let not the manly heart despair, nor | as a token of her esteem, the surplus money 


take a mere brace of “ Noes” 


serious. 


from any wom- | I hold in hand for her—I always drew her 
an. Nothing short of three negatives is salary—and bidding me farewell. 


The sum 
included her profits by Psalmody, minus he1 


They walked ont arm in arm, and very | expenses, and was so large it could never 


close to each other ; and he left her, solemn- 
ly engaged. 


have been intended as a mere recognition 
of my humble services; and I think I have 


Leaving this pair to the delights of court- feldom felt so downhearted as on receiving 


ship, and growing affection on Zoe’s side— 


for a warm attachment of the noblest kind to take better offices, and it may be the 


this princely donation. It has enabled me 
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lation of a little fortune; but I feel 
it I have lost the truly great lady who 
made a man of me. Sir, the relish is 
ne for my occupation. I can never be so 
ypy as 1 was in working the interests of 
t great genius, whose voice made our 
ling soprani sound like whistles, and 
» honored me with her friendship. Sir, 
was not like other leading ladies. 
er bragged, never spoke ill of any one ; 
| you can testify to her virtue and her 
cretion. 
‘Tam truly sorry to learn from you that 
has written to no one in Barfordshire. 
uw, by her letter to me, she had left the 
ce; but her dropping you all looks as if 
had left the world. I do hope she has 
t been so mad as to go into one of those 


She 


irsed convents. 


“Mr. Vizard, I will now write to friends | 


ll the Continental towns where there is 

,l music. She will not be able to keep 

iy from that long. I will also send pho- 

graphs ; and hope we may hear something. 

If not, perhaps a judicious advertisement might 

mind her that she is inflicting pain upon 

nersons to whom she is dear. I am, Sir, 
uur obliged and grateful servant, 

“ JosepH ASHMEAD.” 


Here was a blow. I really believe Vizard 
t this more deeply than all his other dis- 
ippointments. 
He brooded over it for a day or two; and 
1, as he thought Miss Gale a very ill-used 
rson, though not, of course, so ill-used as 
iself, he took her Ashmead’s letter. 
‘This is nice,” said she. “There! I must 
up loving women. Besides, they throw 
‘over the moment a man comes, if it hap- 
pens to be the right one.” 
“Unnatural creatures!” said Vizard. 
“Ungrateful, at all events.” 


“Po you think she has gone into a con- 
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ven 

‘Not In the first place, she is a 
Protestant; and, in the second, she is not a 
fool.” 

“T will advertise.” 

“The idea !” 

‘Do you think I am going to sit down 

th my hands before me, and lose her for- 

“No, indeed; I don’t think you are that 
sort of a man at all—ha! ha!” 

“Oh, Miss Gale, pity me. Tell me how to 
find her, That Fanny Dover says women are 
y enigmas to men; they understand one 
nother.” 

“What!” said Rhoda, turning swiftly on | 

m; “does that little chit pretend to read | 

noble Ina ?” 

“If she can not, perhaps you can. You | 
are so shrewd. Do tell me, what does it all 
mean?” 

‘It means nothing at all, I dare say, only 


she. 


( 
} 
Ont 


a weman’s impulse. They are such geese : 


g 
times, every one of them.” 

“ Oh, if I did but know what country she 
is in, ] would ransack it.” 

“Hum! 

“T don’t care.” 

“ What will you give me to tell you where 
she is at this moment ?” 

“ All I have in the world.” 

“ That is sufficient. Well, then, first assign 
me your estates; then fetch me an erdnance 
map of creation, and I will put my finger on 
her.” 

“You little mocking fiend, you!” 

“Tam not. I’m a tall, beneficent angel; 
and Pll tell you where she is—for nothing. 
Keep your land: who wants it? 
a bother.” 

“For pity’s sake, don’t trifle with me.” 

“T never will, where your heart is inter- 
ested. She is at Zutzig.” 

“Ah, you good girl! She has written to 
you.” 

“Not a line, the monster! And I'll serve 
her out. Tl teach her to play hide-and- 
seek with Gale, M.D. !” 

“Zutzig!’ said Vizard: 
know ?” 

“What does that matter? 
will reveal the mental process. 
she has gone to her mother.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear! 


1 places.” 


it is only 


“how can you 


Well, yes—I 
First of all, 


Because that is 


| where every daughter goes in trouble. I 


should; she has. Fancy you not seeing that! 
Why, Fanny Dover would have told you that 
much in amoment. But now you will have 
to thank my mother for teaching me Atten- 
tion, the parent of Memory. Pray, Sir, who 
were the witnesses to that abominable mar- 
riage of hers ?” 

“T remember two, Baron Hompesch 

“No, Count Hompesch.” 

“And Count Meurice.” 

“Viscount. What, have you forgotten 
Herr Formes, Friiulein Graafe, Ziig, the Cap- 
pellmeister, and her very mother? 
now, whose daughter is she ?” 

“T forget, I’m sure.” 

“Walter Ferris and Eva Klosking, of Zut- 
zig, in Denmark. Pack—start for Copen- 
hagen. Consult an ordnance map there. 
Find out Zutzig. Go to Zutzig, and you 
have got her. It is some hole in a wilder- 
ness, and she can’t escape.” 

“You clever little angel! 
three days. 
ceed 2” 

“Your own fault if you don’t. She has 
run into a cul-de through being too 
clever; and, besides, women sometimes run 


Come 


I'll be there in 
Do you really think I shall sue- 


~ 8¢ 


laway just to be caught, and hide on pur- 


pose to be found. I should not wonder if 
she has said to herself, ‘He will find me if 
he loves me so very, very much—TI’ll try 
him.’” 
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“ Not a word more, angelic Fox,” said Viz- 
ard. “I’m off to Zutzig.” 

He went out on fire. She opened the win- 
dow, and sereeched after him, “ Every thing 
is fair after her behavior to me. Take her 
a book of those spiritual songs she is so fond 
of. ‘Johnny comes marching home’ is worth 
the lot, I reckon.” 

Away went Vizard; found Copenhagen 
with ease; Zutzig with diiticulty, being a 
small village. But once there, he soon found 
the farm-house of Eva Klosking. He drove 
up to the door. A Danish laborer came out 
from the stable directly; and a buxom girl, 
with pale golden hair, opened the door. 
These two seized his luggage and conveyed 
it into the house, and the hired vehicle to 
the stable. Vizard thought it must be an 
inn. 

The girl bubbled melodious sounds, and 
ran off and brought asweet, venerable dame. 
Vizard recognized Eva Klosking at once. 

The old lady said, “Few strangers come 
here: are you not English ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Tt is Mr. Vizard, is it not ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Ah, Sir, my daughter will weleome you, 
but net more heartily than I do. 
has told me all she owes to you;” then, in 
Danish, “God bless the hour you come un- 
der this roof!” 

Vizard’s heart beat tumultuously, won- 
dering how Ina Klosking would receive him. 
The servant had told her a tall stranger was 
She knew in a moment who it was; 
so she had the advantage of being pre- 
pared. 

She came to him, her cheeks dyed with 


come, 


blushes, and gave him both hands. “You 
here!” said she; “oh, happy day! Mother, 


he must have the south chamber. I will go 
and prepare it for him, Tecla!—Tecla!” 
and she was all hostess. She committed 
him to her mother, while she and the serv- 
ant went up stairs. 

He felt discomfited a little. He wanted 
to know, all in a moment, whether she would 
love him. 

However, Danish hospitality has its good 
side. He soon found out he might live the 
rest of his days there if he chose. 

He soon got her alone, and said, “You 
knew I should find you, cruel one.” 

“How could I dream of such a thing?” 
said she, blushing. 

“Oh, Love is a detective. You said to 
yourself, ‘If he loves me as I ought to be 
loved, he will search Europe for me; but he 
will find me.’ ” 

“Oh, then it was not to be at peace and 
rest on my mother’s bosom I came here; it 
was to give you the trouble of running after 
me. Oh, fie!’ 

“You are right. Iam a vain fool.” 

“No, that you are not. After all, how do 


My child | 
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I know all that was in my heart? [Ahem!} 
Be sure of this, you are very welcome. | 
must go and see about your dinner.” 

In that Danish farm-house life was yey, 
primitive. Eva Klosking and both he; 
daughters helped the two female seryant 
or directed them, in every department. So 
Ina, who was on her defense, had many « 
cuses for escaping Vizard when he pressed 
her too hotly. But at last she was obliged 
to say, “ Oh, pray, my friend—we are in Den 
mark: here widows are expected to be dis 
creet.” 

“But that is no reason why the Englis 
fellows who adore them should be dis 
creet.” 

“Perhaps not; but then the Danish lady 
runs away.” 

Which she did. 

But, after the bustle of the first day, h 
had so many opportunities. He walked 
with her, sat with her while she worked. 
and hung over her, entranced, while she 
sang. He produced the book from Vizard 
Court, without warning, and she screamed 
with delight at sight of it, and caught his 
hand in both hers and kissed it. She rey- 
eled in those sweet strains which had com- 
forted her in affliction ; and, oh! the eyes she 
turned on him after singing any song 
this particular book! Those tender glan 
thrilled him to the very marrow. 

To tell the honest truth, his arrival was a 
godsend to Ina Klosking. When she first 
came home to her native place, and laid he: 
head on her mother’s bosom, she was in 
Elysium. The house, the wood fires, tli 
cooing doves, the bleating calves, the pri: 
itive life, the recollections of childhood—all 
were balm to her, and she felt like ending 
her days there. But, as the days rolled on, 
came a sense of monotony and excessive 
tranquillity. She was on the verge of ennui 
when Vizard broke in upon her. 

From that moment there was no stagna- 
tion. He made life very pleasant to her; 
only her delicacy took the alarm at his open 
declarations; she thought them so prema- 
ture. 

At last he said to her, one day, “I begin 
to fear you will never love me as I love 
you.” 

“Who knows?” said she. 
wonders.” 

“T wonder,” said he, “whether you will 
ever marry any other man ?” 

Ina was shocked at that. ‘Oh, my friend, 
how could I—unless,” said she, with a sly 
side-glance, “ you consented ?” 

“Consent? I'd massacre him.” 

Ina turned toward him; “ You asked my 
hand at a time when you thought me—I 
don’t know what you thought—that is a 
thing no woman could forget. And now 
you have come all this way for me. I am 
yours, if you can wait for me.” 
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He caught her in his arms. She disen- 
raged herself gently, and her hand rested 


unnecessary moment on his shoulder. 


Is that how you understand ‘ waiting? ” 
d she, with a blush, but an indulgent 


sInlle. 
“What is the use waiting ?” 
“Tt is a matter of propriety.” 
How long are we to wait?” 

“Only a few months. My friend, it is 
like a boy to be too impatient. Alas! would 
you marry me in my widow’s cap ?” 

" “Of course I would. Now, Ina love, a 
low who has been two years separated 
from her husband!” 

“Certainly, that makes a difference—in 
me’s own mind. But one must respect the 
opinion of the world. Dear friend, it is of 
you I think, though I speak of myself.” 

“You are an angel. Take your own time. 

all, what does it matter? I don’t 
leave Zutzig without you.” 

Ina’s pink tint and sparkling eyes be- 
trayed any thing but horror at that insane 
resolution. However, she felt it her duty 
to say that it was unfortunate she should 
always be the person to distract him from 
his home duties. 

“Oh, never mind them,” said this singlo- 
hearted lover. “I have appointed Miss 
Gale viceroy.” 

However, one day he had a letter from 
Zoe, telling him that Lord Uxmoor was now 
urging her to name the day; but she had 
declined to do that, not knowing when it 
might suit him to be at Vizard Court. “ But, 
dearest,” said she, “mind, you are not to 
hurry home for me. I am very happy as I 
am, and I hope you will soon be as happy, 
She is a noble woman.” 

The latter part of this letter tempted Viz- 
ard to show it to Ina. He soon found his 
mistake. She 
off. He remonstrated. She put on, for the 
first time in Denmark, her marble look, and 
said, “ You will lessen my esteem if you are 
cruel to your sister. Let her name the wed- 
ding day at once; and you must be there to 
give her away, and bless her union, with a 
brother’s love.” 

He submitted, but a little sullenly, and 
said it was very hard. 

He wrote to his sister accordingly, and 
she named the day, and Vizard settled to 
start for home and be in time. 

As to the proprieties, he had instructed 
Miss Maitland and Fanny Dover, and given 
them and la Gale carte blanche. It was to 
be a magnificent wedding. 

This being excitement, Fanny Dover was 
in paradise. Moreover, a rosy-cheeked cu- 
rate had taken the place of the venerable 
vicar, and Miss Dover’s threat to flirt out 
the stigma of a nun was executed with 
promptitude, zeal, pertinacity, and the dex- 
terity that comes of practice. When the 


love. 


kissed it, and ordered him | 


day came for his leaving Zutzig, Vizard was 
dejected. “Who knows when we may meet 
again ?” said he. 

Ina consoled him. “Do not be sad, dear 
friend. You are doing your duty; and as 
yon do it partly to please me, I ought to try 
and reward you, ought I not?” And she 
gave him a strange look. 

“T advise you not to press that question,” 
said he. 

At the very hour of parting, Ina’s eyes 
were moist with tenderness, but there was 
a smile on her face very expressive; yet he 
could not make out what it meant. 
did not He thought that hard. It 
was his opinion that women could always 
ery. She might have done the usual thing, 
just to gratify him. 

He reached home in good time, and played 
the grand Seigneur—nobody could do it 
better when driven to it—to do honor to 
his sister. She was a peerless bride: 


She 


ery. 


she 
stood superior, with ebon lecks and coal- 
black eyes, encircled by six bride-maids 
all picked blondes. The bevy, with that 
glorious figure in the middle, seemed one 
glorious and rare flower. 

After the wedding, the breakfast; and 
then the travelling carriage; the four liv- 
eried postilions bedecked with favors. 

But the bride wept on Vizard’s neck ; and 
a light seemed to leave the house when she 
was gone. The carriages kept driving away 
one after another till four o’clock: and then 
Vizard sat disconsolate in his study, and 
felt very lonely. 

Yet a thing no bigger than a leaf sufficed 
to drive away this sombre mood, a piece of 
amber-colored paper scribbled on with a 
pencil: a telegram from Ashmead: “Good 
news: lost sheep turned up. Is now with 
her mother at Claridge’s Hotel.” 

Then Vizard was in raptures. Now he 
understood Ina’s composure, and the half- 
sly look she had given him, and her dry eyes 
at parting, and other things. He tore up 
to London directly, with a telegram flying 
ahead: burst in upon her, and had her in 
his arms in a moment, before her mother: 
she fenced no longer, but owned he had 
gained her love, as he had deserved it in 
every way. 

She consented to be married that week in 
London: only she asked for a Continental 
tour before entering Vizard Court as his 
wife; but she did not stipulate even for 
that, she only asked it submissively, as one 
whose duty it now was to obey, not dic- 
tate. 

They were married in St. George’s Church 
very quietly, by special license. Then they 
saw her mother off, and crossed to Calais. 
They spent two happy months together on 
the Continent, and returned to London. 

But Vizard was too old-fashioned and too 
proud of his wife to sneak into Vizard Court 
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with her. He did not make it a county mat- 
ter; but he gave the village such a féte as 
had not been seen for many a day. The 
preparations were intrusted to Mr. Ashmead, 
at Ina’s request. “ He will be sure to make 
it theatrical,” she said; “but perhaps the 
simple villagers will admire that, and it will | 
amuse you and me, love: and the poor dear 
old Thing will be in his glory—I hope he 
will not drink too much.” 

Ashmead was indeed in his glory. Noth- 
ing had been seen in a play that he did not 
electrify Islip with, and the surrounding vil- | 
lages. He pasted large posters on walls and 
barn doors, and his small bills curled round 
the patriarchs of the forest and the road-side 
trees, and blistered the gate posts. 

The day came. <A soapy pole, with a leg 
of mutton on high for the successful climb- 
er; races in sacks; short blindfold races 
with wheelbarrows ; pig with a greasy tail, 
to be won by him who could catch him and 
shoulder him without touching any other 
part of him; bowls of treacle for the boys | 
to duck heads in and fish out coins; skit- 
tles, nine-pins, Aunt Sally, etc., ete., ete. 

But what astonished the villagers most 
was a May-pole, with long ribbons, about 
which ballet-girls, undisguised as Highland- 
ers, danced, and wound and unwound the | 
party-colored streamers, to the merry fiddle, | 
and then danced reels upon a platform, then 
returned to their little tent: but out again 
and danced hornpipes undisguised as Jacky | 
Tars. 

Beer flowed from a sturdy regiment of bar- 
rels. “The Court” kitchen and the village | 
bake-house kept pouring forth meats, baked, | 
boiled, and roast; there was a pile of loaves 
like a hay-stack; and they roasted an ox 
whole on the Green; and, when they found 
they were burning him raw, they fetched 
the butcher, like sensible fellows, and dis- 
membered the giant, and so roasted him 
reasonably. 

In the midst of the reveling and feasting, 
Vizard and Mrs. Vizard were driven into Islip 
village, in the family coach with four horses, 
streaming with ribbons. 

They drove round the green, bowing and 
smiling in answer to the acclamations and 
blessings of the poor, and then to Vizard 
Court. The great doors flew open. The 


servants, male and female, lined the hall on | 


both sides, and received her bowing and 
courtesying low, on the very spot where she 
had nearly met her death; her husband took 
her hand and conducted her in state to her 
own apartment. 

It was open house to all, that joyful day, 
and at night magnificent fire-works on the 
sweep, seen from the drawing-room by Mrs. 
Vizard, Miss Maitland, Miss Gale, Miss Do- 
ver, and the rosy-cheeked curate, whom she 
had tied to her apron strings. 

At two in the morning, Mr. Harris showed 


Mr. Ashmead to his couch. Both gentlemen 
went up the stairs a little graver than any 
of our modern judges, and firm as a rock: 
but their firmness resembled that of a roof 
rather than a wall; for these dignities , 


| they went made one inverted V—so, A. 


It is time the Woman- Hater drew to a 
close, for the woman-hater is spoiled. Hi 


| begins sarcastic speeches, from force of hah- 


it, but stops short in the middle. He is a 
very happy man, and owes it to a woman, 
and knows it. He adores her; and to love 
well is to be happy. But, besides that, she 
watches over his happiness and his good 
with that unobtrusive but minute vigilance 


| which belongs to her sex, and is often misap- 


plied, but not so very often as cynics say. 
Even the honest friendship between him and 
the’remarkable woman he calls his “ virago,” 
gives him many a pleasant hour. He is stil] 
a humorist, though cured of his fling at the 
fair sex. His last tolerable hit was at the 
monosyllabic names of the immortal com- 
posers his wife had disinterred in his library, 


| Says he to parson Denison, hot from Oxford, 


“They remind me of the Oxford poets in the 


| last century: 


“¢ Alma novem celebres genuit Rhedyeina Poetas: 

Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trappe, Brome, Ca- 

rey, Tickell, Evans,’” 

As for Ina Vizard—la Klosking no longer 
—she has stepped into her new place with 
her native dignity, seemliness, and compos- 
ure. At first a few county ladies put their 
little heads together and prepared to give 
themselves airs; but the beauty, dignity, 
and enchanting grace of Mrs. Vizard swept 
this little faction away like small dust. Her 
perfect courtesy, her mild but deep dislike 
of all feminine backbiting, her dead silence 
about the absent, except when she can speak 


| kindly, these rare traits have forced, by de- 


grees, the esteem and confidence of her own 
sex. As for the men, they accepted her at 
once with enthusiasm. She and Lady Ux- 
moor are the acknowledged belles of the 
county. Lady Uxmoor’s face is the most 


|admired; but Mrs. Vizard comes next, and 


her satin shoulders, statuesque bust and 
arms, and exquisite hand, turn the scale with 
some. But when she speaks, she charms; 
and when she sings, all competition dies. 
She is faithful to music, and especially to 
sacred music. She is not very fond of sing- 
ing at parties, and sometimes gives offense 
by declining. Music sets fools talking, be- 
cause it excites them, and then their folly 
comes out by the road nature has provided. 
But when Mrs. Vizard has to sing in one key, 
and people talk in five other keys, that gives 
this artist such physical pain that she often 
declines, merely to escape it. It does not 
much mortify her vanity, she has so little. 
She always sings in church, and sings out, 
too, when she is there, and plays the har- 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


jium. She trains the villagers—girls, 
s, and adults—with untiring good humor 
| patience. 

Among her pupils are two fine voices 
fom Wilder, a grand bass, and the rosy- 

eeked curate, @ greater rarity still, a gen- 

e counter-tenor. 

Phese two can both read music tolerably ; 

it the curate used to sing every thing, 

ywever full of joy, with a pathetic whine, 

which Vizard chaffed him in vain; but 

Mrs. Vizard persuaded him out of it, where 
argument and satire failed. 

People come from far and near to hear the 
hymns at Islip Church, sung in full harmo- 
uvy—trebles, tenor, counter-tenor, and bass. 

“A trait—she allows nothing to be sung in 
church unrehearsed. The rehearsals are on 
Saturday night, and never shirked, such is 
the respect for “Our Dame.” To be sure, 
“Our Dame?” fills the stomachs and wets the 
whistles of her faithful choir on Saturday 
nights. 

On Sunday night there are performances 
of sacred music in the great dining-hall. 
But these are rather more ambitious than 
those in the village church. The perform- 
ers meet on that happy footing of camarade- 
rie the fine arts create, the superior respect 
shown to Mrs. Vizard being mainly paid to 
her as the greater musician. They attack 
anthems and services; and a trio, by the 
parson, the blacksmith, and “ Our Dame,” is 
really an extraordinary treat, owing to the 
great beauty of the voices. It is also piqu- 
ant to hear the female singer constantly 
six and often ten notes below the male 
counter-tenor; but then comes Wilder with 
his diapason, and the harmony is noble; 
the more so that Mrs. Vizard rehearses her 
pupils in the swell—a figure too little prac- 
ticed in music, and nowhere carried out as 
she does it. 

One night the organist of Barford was 
there. They sang Kent’s service in F, and 
Mrs. Vizard still admired it. . She and the 
parson swelled in the duet, “To be a light 
to lighten the Gentiles,” ete. Organist ap- 
proved the execution, but said the composi- 
tion was a meagre thing, quite out of date. 
“We have much finer things now by learned 
men of the day.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “ bring me one.” 


So, next Sunday, he brought her a learn- | 


ed composition, and played it to her, prelim- 
inary to their singing it. But she declined 
it on the spot. “What!” said she. “ Mr. 
X——,, would you compare this meaningless 
stuff with Kent in F? Why, in Kent the 
dominant sentiment of each composition is 
admirably preserved. His ‘ Magnificat’ is 
lofty jubilation, with a free onward rush. 
His ‘Dimittis’ is divine repose after life’s 
fever. But this poor pedant’s ‘ Magnificat’ 
begins with a mere crash, and then falls 
into the pathetic—an excellent thing in its 


221 
place, but not in a song of triumph. As to 
his ‘Dimittis, it simply defies the words. 
This is no Christian sunset. It is not good 
old Simeon gently declining to his rest, con- 
tent to close those eyes which had seen the 
world’s salvation. This is a tempest, and 
all the windows rattling, and the great Na- 
poleon dying, amidst the fury of the ele 
ments, with ‘téte d’armée ! on his dying lips, 
and ‘battle’ in his expiring soul. No, Sir; 
if the learned Englishmen of this day can 
do nothing nearer the mark than DOLEFUL 
MAGNIFICATS and STORMY NUNC DIMITTISES, 
I shall stand faithful to poor dead Kent and 
his fellows—they were my solace in sickness 
and sore trouble.” 

In accordance with these views of vocal 
music, and desirous to expand its sphere, 
Mrs. Vizard has just offered handsome prizes 
in the eounty for the best service, in which 
the dominant sentiment of the words shall 
be as well prese¢ rved as in Kent’s despised 
service; and another prize to whoever can 
set any famous short secular poem, or poetic- 
al passage (not in ballad metre), to good 
and appropriate music. 

This has elicited several pieces. The 
composers have tried their hands on Dry- 
den’s Ode; on the meeting of Hector and 
Andromache (Pope’s Homer); on two short 
poems of Tennyson, etc., ete. 

But it is only the beginning of a good 
thing. The pieces are under consideration. 
But Vizard says the competitors are triflers. 
He shall set Mr. Arnold’s version of “ Hero 
and Leander” to the harp, and sing it him- 
self. This, he intimates, will silence com- 
petition, and prove an era. I think so too, 
if his musie should happen to equal the lines 
in value. But I hardly think it will, be- 
cause the said Vizard, though he has taste 
and ear, does not know one note from an- 
other. So I hope “ Hero and Leander” will 
fall into abler hands; and, in any case, I 
trust Mrs. Vizard will succeed in her worthy 
desire to enlarge very greatly the sphere 
and the nobility of vocal music. It is a de- 
sire worthy of this remarkable character, of 
whom I now take my leave with regret. 

I must own that regret is caused in part 
by my fear that I may not have done her all 


the justice I desired. 


I have long felt and regretted that many 
able female writers are doing much to per- 
petuate the petty vices of a sex which, aft- 
er all, is at present but half educated, by 
devoting three thick volumes to such empty 
women as Biography, though a lower art 
than Fiction, would not waste three pages 
on. They plead truth and fidelity to na- 
ture. “We write the average woman for 
the average woman to read,” say they. But 
they are not consistent; for the average 
woman is under five feet, and rather ugly. 
Now these paltry women are all beautiful— 
kadai re weyadac re, a8 Homer hath it. 
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Fiction has just as much right to select 
large female souls as Biography or Painting 
has; and to pick out a selfish, shallow, illit- 
erate creature, with nothing but beauty, and 
bestow three enormous volumes on her, is to 
make a perverse selection, beauty being, 
after all, rarer in women than wit, sense, 
and goodness. It is as false and ignoble in 
art, as to marry a pretty face without heart 
and brains is silly in conduct. 

Besides, it gives the female reader a low 
model instead of a high one, and so does her 
a little harm; whereas a writer ought to do 
good—or try, at all events. 

Having all this in my mind, and remem- 
bering how many noble women have shone 
like stars in every age and every land, and 
feeling sure that, as civilization advances, 
such women will become far more common, 
I have tried to look ahead and paint la 
Klosking. 

But such portraiture is difficult. It is 
like writing a statue. 

Qui mihi non credit faciat licet ipse periclum 
Mox fuerit studiis equior ille meis. 


Harrington Vizard, Esq., caught Miss 
Fanny Dover on the top round but one of 
the steps in his library. She looked down, 
pinkish, and said she was searching for 
Tillotson’s Sermons. 

“What on earth can you want of them ?” 

“To improve my mind, to be sure,” said | 
the minx. 

Vizard said, “ Now you stay there, miss- 
don’t you move;” and he sent for Ina. She | 
came directly, and he said, “Things have | 
come to aclimax. My lady is hunting for | 
Tillotson’s Sermons. Poor Denison!” (That | 
was the rosy curate’s name.) 

“Well,” said Fanny, turning red, “I told 
you I should. Why should I be good any | 
longer? All the sick are cured one way or | 
other, and I am myself again.” 

“Humph!” said Vizard. “ Unfortunate- 
ly for your little plans of conduct, the heads 
of this establishment, here present, have sat | 
in secret committee, and your wings are to | 
be clipped—by order of Council.” 

“La!” said Fanny, pertly. 

Vizard imposed silence with a lordly wave. 
“Tt is a laughable thing, but this divine is 
in earnest. He has revealed his hopes and | 
fears to me.” 





“Then he is a great baby,” said Fanny, 
coming down the steps. “No,no; we are 
both too poor.” And she vented a little | 


“Not you. The vicar has written to va- 
eate. Now I don’t like you much, because | 
you never make me laugh: but I’m awful. | 
ly fond of Denison; and if you will marry 
my dear Denison, you shall have the vicar- 
age: it is a fat one.” | 

“Oh, cousin !” | 

“And,” said Mrs. Vizard, “he permits me 
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to furnish it for you. You and I will make 
it ‘a bijou.” 

Fanny kissed them both impetuous] 
then said she would have a little cry. No 
sooner said than done. In due course she 
was Mrs. Denison, and broke a solemn voy 
that she never would teach girls St. Mat 
thew. 

Like coquettes in general, Who have had 
their fling at the proper time, she makes a 
pretty good wife; but she has one fault 
she is too hard upon girls who flirt. 

Mr. Ashmead flourishes. Besides his agen- 
cy, he sometimes treats for a new piece, col- 
lects a little company, and tours the provin- 
cial theatres. He always plays them a week 
at Taddington, and with perfect gravity 
loses six pounds per night. Then he has a 
“bespeak,” Vizard or Uxmoor turn about. 
There is a line of carriages; the suobs crowd 
in to see the gentry. Vizard pays twenty 
pounds for his box, and takes twenty pounds’ 
worth of tickets, and Joseph is in his glory, 
and stays behind the company to go to Islip 
| Church next day, and spend a happy night 
}at the Court. After that he says he feels 
good for three or four days. 
| Mrs.Gale now leases the Hillstoke farm 
of Vizard, and does pretty well. She breeds 
a great many sheep and cattle. The high 
ground and sheltering woods suit them. She 
makes a little money every year, and gets a 
very good house for nothing. 

Doctress Gale is still all eyes, and notices 
every thing. She studies hard and prac- 


| tices a little. They tried to keep her out of 


the Taddington infirmary: but she went al- 
most crying to Vizard, and he exploded with 
wrath. He consulted Lord Uxmoor, and be- 
tween them the infirmary was threatened 
with the withdrawal of eighty annual sub- 


| scriptions if they persisted. The managers 


caved directly, and Doctress Gale is a steady 
visitor. 
A few mothers are coming to their senses, 


}and sending for her to their unmarried 


daughters. This is the main source of her 
professional income. She has, however, tak- 
en one enormous fee from a ben vivant whose 
life she saved by esculents. She told him 
at once he was beyond the reach of medicine, 
and she could do nothing for him unless he 
chose to live in her house, and eat and drink 
only what she should give him. He had a 
horror of dying, though he had lived so well ; 


;so he submitted, and she did actually cure 
|that one glutton. But she says she will 


never do it again. “After forty years of 
made dishes, they ought to be content to 
die; it is bare justice,” quoth Rhoda Gale, 
M.D. 

An apothecary in Barford threatened to 
indict this Gallie physician. But the oth- 
er medical men dissuaded him, partly from 
liberality, partly from discretion: the fine 
would have been paid by public subscrip- 

















twenty times over, and nothing gained 

obloquy. The doctress would 
vielded. 

. 16 visits and prescribes, and laughs at the 
is love is said to laugh at locksmiths. 

o be sure, in this country a law is no 


never 


when it has no foundation in justice, 
ality, or public policy. 

Happy in her position and in her friends, 
now reviews past events with the can- 
of a mind that loves truth sincerely. 
went into Vizard’s study one day, folded 
arms, and delivered herself as follows: 

| cuess there’s something I ought to say to 

When I told you about our treatment 

Edinburgh, the wound still bled, and I 

| not measure my words as I ought, pro- 

Now I feel a call to say 

the Edinburgh school was, after all, 
liberal to us than any other in Great 
tain or Ireland. The others closed the 
in our faces. This school opened it 

f. At first there was a liberal spirit ; but 
friends of justice got frightened, and the 
ionists stronger, We were overpowered 

t every turn. But what I omitted to im- 
ss on you is that when we were defeated, 
vas always by very small majorities. That 
s so even with the opinions of the judges, 
hich have been delivered since I told you 

tale. There were six jurists, and only 
en pettifoggers. It was so all through. 

Now, for practical purposes, the act of a ma- 
rity is the act of a body. It must be so. 

It is the way of the world; but when an 
urate person comes to describe a business, 
d deal with the character of a whole uni- 

versity, she is not to call the larger half the 

whole, and make the matter worse than it 
iss That is not scientific. 

criminates.” 
[am not sorry the doctress offered this little 
explanation ; it accords with her sober mind 
and her veneration of truth. But I could 
have dispensed with it for one. In Britain, 
when we are hurt, we howl; and the deuce 
is in it if the weak may not howl when the 
trong overpower them by the arts of the 
weak. 


ssing science. 


Science dis- 


Should that part of my tale rouse any 
honest sympathy with this Englishwoman 
who can legally preseribe, consult, and take 
fees in France, but not in England, though 

» could eclipse at a public examination 
nine-tenths of those who can, it may be as 
well to inform them that, even while her 
narrative was in the press, our government 
declared it would do something for the re- 
lief of medical women, but would sleep 
pon it. 

rhis is,on the whole, encouraging. But 
still, where there is no stimulus of faction 
or personal interest to urge a measure, but 
only such “uneconsidered trifles” as public 
justice and public policy, there are always 
two great dangers: 1, that the sleep may 
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know no waking; 2, that after too long a 
sleep the British legislator may jump out of 
bed all in a hurry, and do the work ineffeect- 
ually ; for nothing leads oftener to reckless 
haste than long delay. 

I hope, then, that a few of my influential 
readers will be vigilant, and challenge a full 
discussion by the whole mind of Parliament, 
that no temporary, pettifogging 
measure may slip into a thin house 
weasel into an empty barn 


sO in 
like ; 
-and so obstruct 
for many years legislation upon durable 
principle. The thing lies ina nutshell. The 
Legislature has been entrapped. It never 
intended to outlaw in the matter. 
The persons who have outlawed them are all 


women 


subjects, and the engines of outlawry have 
been on leet 
By clos- 
ing the lecture-room and the examination 
hall to all women 


of attendance 
ures” and “ public examinations.” 


“ certificates 


learned or unlearned—a 
clique has outlawed a population, under the 
letter, not the spirit, of a badly written stat- 
ute. sut it is for the three estates of the 
British realm to leave off scribbling stat- 
utes, and learn to write them, and to bridle 
the egotism of cliques, and respect the na 
tion. The present form of government exists 
on that understanding, and so must all forms 
of government in England. And itis so easy. 
It only wants a little singleness of mind and 
common-sense. Years ago certificates of at- 
tendance on various lectures were 
ably demanded. 


reason- 
They were a slight pre- 
sumptive evidence of proficiency, and had a 
supplementary value, because the public ex- 
aminations were so loose and inadequate ; 
but stiff, searching, sufti- 
cient, incorruptible public examination, and 
then to have passed that examination is not 
presumptive but 


once establish a 


demonstrative proof of 
proficiency, and swallows up all minor and 
merely presumptive proofs. 

There is nothing much stupider than An- 
achronism. What avail certificates of lect- 
ures in our day? either the knowledge ob- 
tained at the lectures enables the pupil to 
pass the great examination, or it does not. 
If it does, the certificate is supertluous; if 
it does not, the certificate is illusory. 

What the British legislator, if for onee he 
would rise to be a lawgiver, should do, and 
that quickly, is to throw open the medical 
To 
throw open all hospitals and infirmaries to 
matriculated students, without respect of 
sex, as they are already open, by shameless 


schoois to all persons for matriculation. 


partiality and transparent greed, to unma- 
triculated women, provided they confine 
their ambition to the most repulsive and 
unfeminine part of Medicine, the nursing of 
both sexes, and laying out of corpses. 

Both the above rights, as independent of 
sex as other natural rights, should be ex- 
pressly protected by “ mandamus” and “ suit 
for damages.” The lecturers to 


be com- 
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pelled to lecture to mixed classes, or to give | 


separate lectures to matriculated women for 
half fees, whichever those lecturers prefer. 
Before this clause all difficulties would melt, 
like hail in the dog-days. Male modesty is 
a purely imaginary article, set up for a trade 
purpose, and will give way to justice the 
moment it costs the proprietors fifty per 
cent. Iknow my own sex from hair to heel, 
and will take my Bible oath of that. 

Of the foreign matriculated student, Brit- 
ish or European, nothing should be demand- 
ed but the one thing, which matters one 
straw, viz., infallible proofs of proficiency 
in Anatomy, Surgery, Medicine, and its col- 
laterals, under public examination. This, 
which is the only real safeguard, and the 
only necessary safeguard to the public, and 
the only one the public asks, should be placed, 
in some degree, under the sure control of gov- 
ernment without respeet of cities, and much 
greater vigilance exercised than ever has 
been yet. Why, under the system which 
excludes learned women, male dunces have 
been personated by able students, and so 
diplomas stolen again and again. The stu- 
dent, male or female, should have power to 
compel the examiners, by mandamus and 
other stringent remedies, to examine at fit 
times and seasons. In all the paper-work of 
these examinations, the name, and of course 
the sex, of the student should be concealed 
from the examiners. There is a very simple 
way of doing it. 

Should a law be passed on this broad and 
simple basis, that law will stand immortal, 
with pettifogging acts falling all around, 
according to the custom of the country. 
The larger half of the population will no 
longer be unconstitutionally juggled, under 
cover of law, out of their right to take their 
secret ailments to a skilled physician of 
their own sex, and compelled to go, blush- 
ing, writhing, and, after all, concealing and 
fibbing, toa male physician; the picked few 
no longer robbed of their right to science, 
reputation, and Bread. 

The good effect on the whole mind of 
woman would be incaleulable. Great prizes 
of study and genius offered to the able few 
have always a salutary and wonderful oper- 
ation on the many who never gain them; it 
would be great and glad tidings to our whole 
female youth to say, “ You need not be frivo- 
lous idlers; you need not give the colts fifty 
yards start for the Derby—I mean, you need 
not waste three hours of the short working 
day in dressing and undressing and comb- 
ing your hair. You need not throw away 
the very seed-time of life on music, though 
you are unmusical to the backbone; nor 
yet on your three C’s—croquet, crochet, 
and coquetry: for Civilization and sound 
Law have opened to you one great, noble, 
and diffienlt profession with three branches, 
two of which Nature intended you for. The 
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| connected with it, instead of childish things, 








path is arduous, but flowers grow besid 
and the prize is great.” 

I say that this prize, and frequent int: 
course With those superior women who ha 
won it, would leaven the whole sex wi 
higher views of life than enter their hea: 
at present; would raise their self-respect, 
and set thousands of them to study the gr 
and noble things that are in Medicine, and 

Is there really one manly heart that woul 
grudge this boon to a sex which is the nurse 
and benefactress of every man in his tende: 
and most precarious years ? 

Realize the hard condition of women. 
Among barbarians their lot is unmixed mis- 
ery; With us their condition is better, but 
not what it ought to be, because we are but 
half civilized, and so their lot is still very 
unhappy compared with ours. , 

And we are so unreasonable. We men 
can not go straight ten yards without re- 
wards as wellas punishments. Yet we could 
govern our women by punishments alone. 
They are eternally tempted to folly, yet 
snubbed the moment they would be wise. 
A million shops spread their nets, and entice 
them by their direst foible. Their very 
mothers—for want of medical knowledge in 
the sex—clasp the fatal, idiotic corset on 
their growing bodies, though thin as a lath. 
So the girl grows up, crippled in the ribs 
and lungs by her own mother; and her life, 
too, is in stays—cabined, cribbed, contined: 
unless she can paint, or act, or write novels, 
every path of honorable ambition is closed 
to her. We treat her as we do our private 
soldiers—the lash, but no promotion; and 
our private soldiers are the scum of Europe 
for that very reason, and no other. 

I say that to open the study and practice 
of Medicine to women-folk, under the infal- 
lible safeguard of a stiff public examination, 
will be to rise in respect for human riglits 
to the level of European nations who do not 
brag about just freedom half as loud as we 
do, and to respect the constitutional rights 
of many million citizens, who all pay the 
taxes like men, and, by the contract with 
the state implied in that payment, buy tl: 
clear human right they have yet to go down 
on their knees for. But it will also import 
into medical science a new and less theoret- 
ical, but cautious, teachable, observant kind 
of intellect; it will give the larger half of 
the nation an honorable ambition and an 
honorable pursuit, toward which their hearts 
and instincts are bent by Nature herself; 
it will tend to elevate this whole sex, and 
its young children, male as well as female, 
and so will advance the civilization of thi 
world, which in ages past, in our own day, 
and in all time, hath and doth and will keep 
step exactly with the progress of women 
toward mental equality with men. 

THE END. 
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|’ their relative position to the rest of | is to be obtained of the 


» Orkney Islands. In 
e world, the group of islands that lie the distance are the towering heights of 


Hoy Island, the most southern of the Orkney 
of civilization. They are commonly group. It 
eht to be only rough, rocky, and bar- 


of Scotland seem admost beyond the 


is not many miles away, yet so 
hazy is the air that the distance seems much 
But a better acquaintance with the) greater. A small 


steamer leaves the pier 
nevs and Shetlands removes this im- 


at Thurso for the northward journey. The 
abrupt cliffs of Scotland themselves grow 
is, the secluded bays, still and smooth,| hazy in the distance 
old ruins of Pictish and Viking days, the , rockier, and more 


ssion. When are seen the gigantic rocky 


as the still steeper, 
wonderful cliffs of Hoy 


OVAST BOCENERY—ISLAND OF Hoy, 


cathedrals and palaces of centuries ago, we appear. 
id much that is attractive as well as won- seasickness vanishes. 
erful, 


As these heights are reached, even 
Their beauty absorbs 
one’s whole attention. They loom high and 
Churso is the terminus of the railway in grand far above the passing steamer; they 
Scotland. Situated amid scenes of desola- | are bleak, clear-cut, cold, against the leaden 
on, perched upon the bold cliffs of North- northern sky. The peaks rear themselves 
Scotland, the old town looks lonesome | isolated, barren, serving only as the home of 

d deserted. Walking out from Thurso to | wild birds, the duck, and the gull. Eagles, 
cliffs against which the waters dash | too, build their nests in their craggy tops. 

d send up a sullen roar, the eye looks out | The air is often black with this bird popula 
pon the troubled waters of Pentland Firth. tion. Some of the cliffs rise perpendicular 
ooking beyond these waters, the first sight | ly from the water’s edge. 


Against these the 
Vou. LV.—No. 326.—15 
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darker wa 
ters dash 
themselves 
with a dull, 
thunder-like roar, send 
ing up great white 
showers of spray that 
wash the cliffs, and then 
rush in rivulets back 
again to mother ocean. 
Into some of the caves, that never seem to 
have an end to their black depths, the waves 
surge and rush, sending forth a dull, mourn- 
ful roar that blends with dismal cadence to 
the sound of dashing waves. 

Before we explore the islands, their his- 
tory claims our attention. What attrac- 
tions could they have offered that Picts, 
Norse, and even Scottish earls should have 
left their homes to found new realms upon 


them? First came the savage, brutal Picts. 
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STROMNESS, ORKNEY, 


| What they did, the wars they fought, an 


the lives they led, mythology and history dk 
not inform us. Some remains of what in 
dustry they had are still to be seen in the 
burgs or houses of stone still remaining i: 
different parts of the islands. But it is not 
until the tenth century that we have mucl 
light thrown on the islands’ history. In that 
century, Harald of Norway becoming unpop 
ular by oppressive acts, his people left hin 
in great numbers. Some of these blue-eyed 
light-haired, and sturdy adventurers settled 
in Scotland, and even far-off Iceland, but 
others came to the shores of Orkney. Of 
their wars, victories, feats of danger and 


* daring, the sagas of Eglis tell. Laughing 


“at wind and storm,” never so happy as 
tossing upon the angry waters of the sea, 
their part in Orkney’s history is interesting 
and wonderful. But their independent rule 
was of short duration. Old Harald landed 
soon after, and by successful battles sub 
dued his wayward subjects, and placed his 
own officers as rulers over the newly con 
quered lands. These new rulers are tli 
Norse jarls, and they too have their lives 
told in their sagas. In still later years, by 
a marriage of some Scottish king with a Dan 
ish princess, the islands became the proper 
ty of Scotland, and, later, the Scottish earls 
were the Orkney rulers. These earls have 
an unenviable reputation. Cruel, and liy 
ing only for their own ends, they soon wer 
forced to fly for their lives. At Scotland’s 
union with England, the islands became tli 
property of Great Britain. Ever since then 
under good government, the islands have 
grown in riches and plenty. Each race has 
left some remains: the Picts have left thei 
houses, the jarls their sagas and cathedrals 
the earls their palaces, and the later rulers 
their forts. 

The islands, great and small, composing 
the Orkney and Shetland groups, are som 
thirty or perhaps forty. The “ Orkneys” are 
a collection of about fifteen islands, and the 
“Shetlands” consist of nearly twenty ©! 
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nty-five. Separated by many miles of 
these two groups are yet connected by 


of friendship, government, and common 
its. Of the Orkney group, the island 


Hoy is, perhaps, the grandest of them all. 


sa mountain island, ¢« onsisting of three 
Between these high and 


ct peaks. 


summits are damp, dark, and mossy 


valleys. 


es Ol 5 
e of the highest peaks of the three com- 
the island is Ward Hill. 


ern slope is the so-called 


Upon its 
* Dwartie 
In some age long since passed, and 

ne physical action, this great block of 
dstone became detached from the over 
ving ridge of the same material, and 
ed down to the spot it 
Perhaps thirty feet long and six feet high, 
has been hollowed out so that the inside 
of house. It that 
tools must have been used, their marks 


now occupies. 


is a sort is evident 


“T have fixed 
which 


Iny eyes on the Ward Hill 
the gloomy valley, and 
have distinguished among the dark rocks 
that wonderful 


ruddy as a furnace to them who view it 


rises above 


carbuncle, which gleams 
from beneath, but has ever become invisible 
to foot the 
precipices from which it darts its splendor.” 
But good old Dr. Wallace takes it rather to 
‘water sliding over the face of 
the sun shineth 
upon and causeth the spectacle.” Whatever 
it may spirit 
shining water, it has long since disappeared, 


him whose daring has scaled 


be some 


some smooth rock which 


have been, whether eye ol 
There is but one house upon Hoy, and that 
belongs to some keeper of a light-house. 

From the hill of Pomona Island may 
enjoyed a miles of 
travel. In of all 
shapes and sizes stretch away and mingle 
with the of the cold North 


le 


scene worthy many 


every direction islands 


waters Sea. 


THE DWARFIE STONE, HOY, 


being plainly seen. 
rious apartment is a bed of stone 
rather. 
feet or more high. 
| been the residence 
lrolld the Dwarf. 
Norse mythology. 


ive at time 


one 


It is thought that 


wcupied one couch and his wife the other. 
Sir Walter Seott remarks that whoever did 


e here must have enjoyed 


“Pillow cold and sheets not warm.” 


Scott also conjectures that it may have been 


a temple to the northern Dii Manes. 


It is one of the favorite traditions of the 


readians that at time there 
glittering carbunele” 


irs on the summit of Ward Hill. 


one was 


At each end of the en- 
a couch, 
The entrance is by a doorway two 
Tradition asserts it to 
of 
Trolld was the god of 
he 


shining at certain 
Norna, 
the wild woman of these islands in Scott’s 
Pirate, says that sitting at the side of the 
Uwartie Stone, “hewn by no earthly hand, 


Peat-bogs, broken here and there by patches 
of brown heather, give a brown, dull colon 
the In the distance, indenting 
the shores, are quiet bays, reflecting in thein 
placid waters the rocky cliffs protecting 
them. Over some more level tract of shore 
the waters flow far inland, forming secluded 
inland lakes. There 
are few fresh patches of green. The few 
houses are rude and small. In the distance 
the town of Stromness may be seen nestling 


to scene, 


No trees ate to be seen. 


on the shores of Stromness Bay. 

The harbor of Stromness is formed by a 
projecting arm of the island of Pomona, the 
island of Gremsay, and a northern project 
ing headland of Hoy. The town itself has a 
quaint, Normandy look. 
the small stone piers, one walks into a nest of 


Landing at one of 
curiosities. The one street runs in a zigzag 
line through the centre of the town. From 
it crooked alleyways run at right angles. 
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with gabled roofs, deep-set windows, and 


projecting turrets. However long one may 


stay at Stronmess, he will never see any signs | Immense blocks 


of excitement. The shop windows, filled 
with odd collections of faney goods, always 
look undisturbed. The narrow street, paved 
with flat flag-stones, is always quiet. At 
rare intervals an ungainly, large- wheeled 
cart and pony come lumbering along, filling 
the street to 

the utter ex- 


clusion of 


Even 
the boys of Stromness, hardy-looking 
youngsters, in their rough homespun clothes, 
do not seem to act like boys of warmer cli- 
mates. They lazily fish or stare at passing 
strangers, but never seem to make noise 
enough to disturb the stillness of the 
streets. The women, too, passing with their 
short skirts, bare arms, heavy stockings 
made at home, and wooden shoes, are of 
that happy, contented appearance so well 
suited to the general contentedness of the 
town. It is a quaint sight to see the wom- 
en and girls of Stromness, or the neighboring 
town of Kirkwall, meet around the public 
fountain at evening. They perch themselves 
upon the bowl’s edge, and jabber over the 
week’s gossip; the long summer twilight 
softens the scene, and with sleepy town, 
bright faces, and mellow light, the picture is 
one long to be remembered. At some remote 
year in the history of Stromness her inhab- 


foot - passengers. 
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Che houses themselves are of heavy stone, | why they were 


itants were wont to smuggle goods into their | 


homes. 
ed now; 
piers, the houses so near the water, these all 
remain, and tell the story. Stromness, too, 
claims itself to be the home of “ Torquil,” 
Lord Byron’s hero. Cleveland, the pirate 
of Walter Scott, also lived here, and even the 
character of wild Norna was taken from a 
lonely old woman of the town who used to 
sell favorable winds to departing fishermen. 
Rainy days are common during 
months of the year among the Orkneys. It 
was on one of those wet, dull days that I first 
saw the Standing Stones of Stennis. A few 
miles north of Stromness is the Lake of Sten- 
nis, connected with the sea by a narrow out- 
let; it rises and falls with the tide. The 
natural Bridge of Brogar divides the sheet 
of water into two parts, that of Stennis 
in the north and Harray in the south. It 
is upon the narrow bridge that the stones 
are still standing. Through the wet and 
damp they loomed grandly before us. How 


some 


All such practices have disappear- | 
but the under-ground passages, the 


placed, will nev- ae 
er be known. fe 
of stone, fifteen ot 








or more feet 
high, they form 
the outline ofa 
semicircle. As 
remains of Dru- 










THE STANDING STONES OF STENNIS, 


id or Scandinavian ages they have no equals 
They are like giant sentinels. 
clings to them, making them look older st 

It was among these that Minna and Clev 
landmet. Scott has described them minut 
ly, and has thrown the charm of fiction ove 
them. Within the circle is a fallen ston 
which was used as an altar of sacrific: 
Odin. Near it is an upright stone pertfo 
rated with a hole. Through this, loving 
couples used to join hands and take a si 
emn oath of constancy, or the “ promise ot 
Odin,” as it was called. This custom, | 
told, is still prevalent among the lowe: 
classes. 

Throughout Orkney are to be found tu 
muli. It is near the Standing Stones that 
the largest tumulus is found. This is 
Maeshowe. Conical in shape, and nearly 
ninety feet in diameter, and thirty or more 
high, it resembles some abrupt rising of the 
ground. Itis only within the last few years 
that an entrance has been discovered to the 
interior. Entering a narrow passage some 
fifty feet from the tumulus itself, one at last 
enters the square chamber of the interior 
The floor and sides of the chamber are com 
posed of large flat slabs covered with hiero- 
glyphics. Maeshowe is said by some to 
mean “ Maiden’s Mound.” Others imagine 
it to have once been the tomb of the rulers 
of Scandinavian times. From the central 
chamber low passageways lead to othe! 
chambers. It is a curious monument, wil! 
its Runes and figures telling the story o! 


Gray moss 


many centuries they have stood there, who | early ages. 


placed them in their present position, and 


Leaving Maeshowe and the gray stones 
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nd, a highway winds along by shore | of many a stately jarl and bishop. Within 
lake to the old tewn of Kirkwall. Pass-| its gloomy aisles, under its carved tomb 
¢ tumble-down houses, now by the side of | stones, repose the bones of King Haco and 
remain of Pict or Norseman, one comes | his fair Maid of Norway, Margaret. Reared 
to the town. A bend in the road | as an atonement for the murder of St. Mag- 
vs it for the first time. Like Stromness, | nus, it has for many centuries witnessed the 
vs to a hill-side. Before the town is | successive rules of Norse, jarl,and earl. St 
ided bay. Overlooking the town, tow- | Magnus Cathedral is not the Duomo, or St 
vy above all other buildings, is the old | Mark’s; but amid the small houses of the 
thedral, the pride of Orkneymen. In the | North it looms up almost as grandly as 
uce could be seen the islands of the Giotto’s masterpiece 
ip. the blue waters of the North Sea, and A short distance outside the town is Whit 
lls beyond. Kirkwall is very old; it} ford Hill. A narrow cart path leads to its 
es with antiquity. Under the old Norse | heath-covered summit. The higher on 
t enjoyed certain privileges. Boasting | goes, the broader and grander becomes the 
cathedral, royal charter, and antiquity, | view. On the opposite hill-side is the town; 
iverage townsman is full of importance. | beyond, to the left, the sheltered bay and 
Kirkwall are to be found the general | distant ocean. All the islands of the group, 
racteristics of Stromness. These are the | with the swift currents dividing them, look 
sly built houses, the narrow streets, | like floating patches of green and brown, and 
fountains, and the short-skirted women. | rock upon the blue cold waters of the Ger 
thin its inclosures are palaces in ruins,| man Ocean. Far to the southwest are the 
irches, old gateways. bold and towering headlands of Hoy. Sun 
The cathedral is the most interesting | shine and shade touching the bays and ocean 
gin Kirkwall. It is a venerable pile. | and lakes form ever-changing pictures. The 
f heavy Gothic order, it is grand and sol- | signs of life to be seen in the town below, 
nn in its style. The roof is high and | the sound of the distant chimes in the tower 
ulted, resting lightly on massive Saxon | of St. Magnus, and the white sails of the 
lars now chipped and broken, dim and | ships dotting the waters of the ocean, form 
ty. Through the large Gothic window | a picture of quaintness that lingers for 
light falls upon the great paved floor, | long time in one’s mind. It was to this hill 
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TUMULUS OF MAESHOWE, ORKNEY, 


ting up the crumbling tombs of the dead that Cleveland, Scott’s pirate, and Jack 
ulians, and showing the ravages of time | Bunee, his companion, went that they might 
every cornice and crumbling tombstone. avoid the crowd in the town below 
mall portion of the cathedral has been Not far from St. Magnus Cathedral are 
rtioned off, and is used for Sunday serv-| two crumbling ruins. When the island 
rhe ancient doorway, ornamented with | came under the rule of Scotland, the king 
tings, pillars, arches, and carvings, is now appointed earls to be the rulers of the isl 
pped and searred. Like the cathedral at ands. Abusing their power, they so treat- 
Glasgow, it escaped the ravages of the Ref- ed the Oreadians that, for their own safety, 
mation, and now overshadows the remains they were compelled to build castles of great 
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strength. Behind these walls of stone they 
thought themselves secure from harm. One 
of these ruins is called the Earl’s Palace. 
Both this and the Bishop’s Palace near it 
ire very picturesque. The thick walls are 
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grown ruins of a fort built by Cromwe 

On Mayar Island is shown the spot wher 
St. Magnus was slain. Scott, having visit 
ed the Orkneys, tells of a peculiar primitiv: 
Norse race inhabiting one of the small dis 
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slowly crumbling away; there are great gaps 
inthem. Grass and dirt cling to every crev- 
ice, and the rooms, now roofless and exposed, 
are the homes only of birds. In the Bishop's 
Palace King Haco died. The Earl’s Palace 
is a monument to the tyranny of Earl Pat- 
rick Stewart. It is by far the most perfect 
ruin of Gothie art in the Orkneys. It still 
shows signs of ancient grandeur. Forming 
three sides of a square, it is a massive col- 
lection. A crumbling flight of stairs leads 
to the banqueting hall. It is a roofless room. 
In the centre is a fire-place, telling, by its 
ample proportions, of ancient hospitality ; 
the mantle is carved, and supported by 
Gothic pillars. At one end of the hall is a 
Gothic window; some of the delicate tra- 
ceries yet remain. From this room winding 
stairs lead to turret chambers with great 
windows and hospitable window-seats. In 
the cellar, a damp, mouldy place, are the dun- 
veons into which Patrick was wont to force 
unruly subjects. 

But Pomona, Hoy, Stromness, and Kirkwall 
ire not the only places of interest among 
the Orkney group. Boats of all deserip- 
tions, from a small steamer to a crazy yawl, 
may at all times be had, and excursions are 
made from Kirkwall Bay to the distant isl- 
ands. On nearly every headland or lonely 
isle will there be found some ruin of an- 
cient days. On the headland of Pomona, 
stretching out into the bay, are the grass- 


DRAL, KIRKWALL. 


tant islands. A reverend gentleman one: 
began to read to the inhabitants Gray 
‘Fatal Sisters.” After listening patiently 
a while, they interrupted him, saying they 
knew the song well in the original Nors¢ 

The Oreadians live a quiet, uneventfu 
life. Fishing, sheep-raising, and other sin 
ilar pursuits provide them with the neces 
saries of life. They are a people general! 
well educated and conscientious. 

The dissipation of the Orkney, and eve! 
Shetland, people culminates every yeal 
the great fair held at Kirkwall, called the 
fair of St. Olla. Commencing on the 3d of 
August, the festivities extend during s 
eral weeks. It is to this that all the peo 
ple of the neighboring islands come. It is 
of great antiquity, deriving its name fron 
Olave, a monarch of Norway. Olave intro 
duced Christianity into the islands. 01 
such days as the fair is held the scenes 
around St. Magnus Cathedral are animated 
and odd. The rough-looking fisherme) 
with their families, come from far-off isl 
ands in their yawls. Young girls and men, 
dressed in all sorts of odd homespun goods 
crowd about the clown and acrobat wit! 
staring eyes and gaping mouth. Lifting 
tests, sleight of hand, shooting, and many 
other sports turn the usually placid Orca 
dian into a raving, dancing, excited French 
man, 

It was with almost a lovesome feeling 
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it, one warm, sunny day in August, I left 
e little quay at Kirkwall, and, standing on 
ittle steamer’s deck, looked for the last 
ne at the clustering town, the cathedral 
er, and the hill of Whitford and distant 
sof Hoy. Winding out among the low- 
ny islands, past ruined castles and erum- 
ng Pictish houses, we gradually left the 
neys behind us, and turned our faces to- 
rd the distant Shetland Islands. 
About midway between Orkney and Shet 
d the great bare, precipitous cliffs of Fair 
To look at 
ie frowning sides of this lonesome isle, the 
] of 


thought 
dulous. 


Isle rise gradually into view. 
its being inhabited seems in- 
As the steamer approached, lh- 

merable little boats, holding only 
erson, and having sharp- pointed ends, 
larted from out the shadow of the rocky 

liffs, and gathered in a bunch directly in 

the ship’s course. Huddled there together, 

seemed as though the ship would bring 
lestruction to them. When at last we were 
umong them, they cried to us to throw over- 
ward papers or books. Some of us threw 
our last supply of papers, and then watched 
the quick little boats as they darted about 
vathering the treasures. 

[here are many tales told by the natives of 
the vessels that have been wrecked. In one 
of the fissures of the island is still to be seen 
the hull of a German vessel wrecked in 1862. 


one 


‘air Isle does not deceive one by its first 
Rocky at first sight, a more 
thorough acquaintance does not bring to 


ippearance, 


view any secluded spots of verdure. It is one 
solid rock, and how the hardy little people 

ve is amystery. By fishing they manage 
to support life through the summer, but 


don-f 
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21 
when the winter comes they are compelled 
to have supplies sent from the main-land 
On the solitary headlands of the island the 
Vikings used to light their signal-tires, 
Leaving the isle, we passed on, until at 
last, just at sunset, the dim, dark outlines 
of the Shetland Islands appeared. Sail 
ing through the tempestuous waters of the 
swift current dividing Fair Isle from Shet 
land, called the Sumburgh Roost, we came 
at last into the still, smooth waters protect 
ed by Sumburgh Head. The first 
of Shetland is dull, cold, and 
The islands composing the group are desti 
Great cliffs 
to 


appre ai 
ance bleak 
tute of trees, shrubs, and grass. 
of crumbling mica or sandstone tower 
great heights, their bare sides broken by no 
clinging trees or shrubs, deserted except by 
the duck wild fowl of this northern 
clime. Before reaching Lerwick we often 
sailed through passes so narrow we could 
almost throw a stone to either shore. The 
Sumburgh Head is perhaps the grandest 
peak of rock in the islands. Seven hundred 
feet high, it rises almost perpendicularly 
from the water. 

So swift 


and 


the Roost 
against the 


Into 


this current of 
that the slightest wind blowing 
of the tide the 


great commotion, so that they run mount 


Is 


course forces waters 
ain high, and beat upon the Sumburgh Head 
with like up 


showers of white spray. 


cannon roar, sending ereat 


Leaving Sumburgh Head, we coasted along 
toward Lerwick. The cliffs were all of fan 
In some of the steep sides 


On almost 


tastic shapes. 
were dark and gloomy caves. 
every peak there perched the weather-beat 
en, ruined home of some early settler 


AND CATHEDRAL, KIRKW ALI. 
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ponies clatter along, 
the carts lumbering | 
hind them make a « 
rumbling. Itis onn 
ket days that Lery 
dons her holiday dr 
The little quays, 
vately owned, and 
ting out into the wat 


of the bay, are alive 


men, women, and ¢ 
dren. It is the cust 
on such days for peo) 
of the neighboring js 





ands to enter the 
boats, and, with thi 
cargo of peat, set 

for the town. Oft: 
there will be grea 
numbers of these we 
laden boats entering the 
harbor, and swarming 
around the piers | 
bees about ahive. 1 
women leap from thi 
boats, and slinging the 
basket of peat over the 
shoulders, start off fi 
the nearest shop, t! 
WREOK IN FAIR ISLE. they may barter for t 
and the other. The me 








oh It was well into the night when we came | left behind, clothed in rough tarpaulins 
ar | to Bressay Sound. Although not dark, yet | odd homespun clothes, lazily fasten the 
4) : ‘lights were glimmering from the windows | boats, and pass the news with their friends 
iH of the houses in Lerwick, resting on the | But not only do visitors come from seawar 
‘ shores of the safe harbor. As we at last! From the central part of the island—t 
i dropped our anchor and sounded the can- | the regions of solitude and peat-bogs 
* non, innumerable boats, with lanterns at | berless troops come winding over the hill by 


their prow, pushed out*from shore and sur- | hind the town, down the slope, to the mar! 
rounded us. They pushed and surged about, | place. It is a quaint sight to watch the 


Aa ete rer 


each one anxious to make a few pennies by | The little ponies, shaggy of mane, and w 
taking us or our luggage ashore. long, handsome tails, are heavily burdene: 
On the hill-side rising from the north shore |They have no bridle, only a string aly 
lie the clustering houses of the town of Ler- | their neck; on their backs are pack-saddles 





wick. Like the towns of the Orkney Islands, | often so covered with bags of peat, or pei 

it is a curious Jul 
; bling together ot 
: low, gable - roofed, 
; small - windowed 
i houses. rhe pen 
a 

eral air of the place 

savors of the Low 

Countries towns. 

The short -skirted 
; women, with white 


frilled caps, heavy 
clothes, and often 
wooden shoes, al- 
most astonish one 
when they speak 
English instead of 
Duteh. Over the 
winding, crooked 


street with the great 





paving-stones the 


veritable Shetland BRESSAY SOUND. 





£8 EBERLE 
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s grass, that the pony is scarcely to be 
natall. Ifby charice, after all the goods 
e crowded upon the docile animal’s back, 
small portion of the rump appears, the 
«1 woman, his master, leaps lightly on, 
way goes pony, bags, and woman to 
y»wn beyond. When this collection of 


es, men, women, and children is seen to- 
her, the sight is very picturesque. All 
ik so odd, are so animated, that one long 


members it. After the 
iy’s trading 1s Over, away 
ori the boat-loads, singing 
nd laughing, the women 
ling the stronger oar. 
Over the hill the long file of ponies 
nd riders wend their way home- 
ird 
Our accommodations at Lerwick were of 
rather romantic description. The town 
sts of a hotel, but a more inhospitable 
ome could not be found. Becoming dis- 
usted, I left, and at last found a new 
home. On a cliff, overlooking a bay and 
North Sea beyond, a stone cottage had 
een built. The worthy matron, for a con- 
eration, gave me the front-room. The 
‘its I have noticed in that family may be 
taken to be the traits in a majority of the 
families. Kind, patient, always ready to 
laugh with the merry or cry with the dis- 
tressed, they are hard-working and content- 
ed. In this far-away island they knew even 
of our colleges and our poets. Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Lowell they knew well, and 
more kindly feeling than these people have 
us can not be found. The people of the 
vn are industrious and well off. Some 
{ the cottages boast of elegance. Built of 
stone, surrounded by flower gardens shel- 
red by walls of stone, they can look from 
eir windows over the town below, and out 
upon the water. On Sundays during serv- 
e the streets are deserted, the churches full. 


I have often been asked, “ How do these 
people live? what can they do with this 
rocky, barren waste ?” ll, they do not 


people; their 
wants are simple, easily satistied. 


need as much as some 


Every 
class has different means of liv ng. Phere 
are the peat-women, the sheep-raiser, the 
fisherman, the shop-man: all these have dif 
ferent wants, and lead different lives. The 
Shetland hosiery is world known. Children 
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are taught the art of knitting almost before 
any thing else; and the socks, shawls, and 
veils manufactured by the knitting women 
of Shetland are sent south in large quanti 
ties. Some of the shawls are of such fine 
ness and beauty that they grace the shoul 
ders of noble ladies. It is an art carried to 
greater perfection here than any where els 
The fisherman and the sheep-raiser are quite 
prosperous. It is in the shop-man or the 
merchant that we find the most flourishing 
class. Some of the merchants are rich, look 
ing at riches from the Shetland stand-point 
They own neat shops, pretty houses, and 
lead contented, prosperous lives. 

The houses of the poor classes, those li 
ing outside and back from the town, are 
of the rudest and most miserable construc 
tion. When it is desired to build, a trench 
is dug about a square tract of ground, 
and from these trenches are built rude 
walls to the height of perhaps six feet 
The crevices and holes are plastered with 


mud. Over the inclosed space, and resting 


Sri etn mae mPa hn 
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LERWICK, SHETLAND, 


the four walls, is placed a thatched roof 

f straw, with coatings of earth, and cover- 

ed with stones to keep the whole from 
being blown away by the heavy gales that 
iften sweep across the island. The interior 
of these huts almost beggars description. 


On a damp and dismal day we mount 
our ponies and rode through the rain ai 
mist toScalloway. Although called a tow 
Sealloway is really only a small collecti: 
of rude houses, having but one attractior 
and that the old castle left by Patrick St 
The only light is that from the open door art. It overlooks the bay upon which th: 


or the square-cut hole in the roof. The last- | town is situated, 
mentioned opening serves for the chimney 
is well. Entering one of these miserable 


Its roof is gone, its wa 
gaping and falling, and the whole is des 
late and deserted. On one of the high wa 
an iron ring is still seen, and it is said that 
from it rebellious subjects of the eruel Pat 
rick were suspended. From any of 


houses, the stranger is almost incredulous 





vhen told that in this one room live often 
vhole family 


COMMEROLAL STREET, LERWIOK, 
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SILETLAND HUTS, 


sof this deserted home of tyranny there 
be seen the distant island of Burgh-Wes- 
, supposed to be the one on which lived 
Magnus Troil. There is a pe- 
about the poorer classes of Shet- 
the belief 
It is said 
islands there 


worthy 
tliarity 
und hardly equaled by any race 
the supernatural and curious. 
iat in the more remote are 
still in and 
Almost every peak and headland 
is some story connected with it of sorcer- 
They often weave their 
tical imaginations about ordinary objects 


believing sea - kings 


ss or elfin goblin. 


the caves, the cliffs, the distant ocean, and 
» deserted moors 
da 


g interest. 


that even to a stranger 
southerner have a sort of fascina- 
In lonely live 
who have only dreamed or read of 
yuithern verdure. In telling them of trees 
nd vast green meadows, they listen with 


these isles 


the same kind absent-mindedness that we 
to the stories they tell of this and 
it point. I know not what the impres- 
on would be upon the mind of a Shetlander 
re he suddenly transplanted to the green 
ds of Scotland or England, but one can 
wily imagine him almost dumb at so great 


hange. 
One of the most interesting excursions 
mm Lerwick is to the * Holm of Noss” and 
ie cliffs of the island of Noss: To reach 
se great natural boat 


18 


curiosities a 


ken at Lerwick, and a trip made across 


e harbor to the opposite islanJ of Bressay. 
s island forms the southern protection 
Bressay Sound, and, like the neigbhor- 

x island upon which Lerwick is situated, 
barren, rolling, and hilly. Landing on 

beach, and firmly fastening the boat, 
pushed on afoot over the peat - bogs 

| hills. The way is a narrow cart path. 
\s some high elevation is reached, the dis- 
ut view of ocean, town, and bay forms an 
teresting picture. The shores of that part 


NEAR LERWIOK. 

farthest 
drop nearly perpendicularly to the waters 
of a swift, turbulent current dividing Bres 
Island that of Noss. Near the 
point at which an embarkation is made for 
Noss Island like the 
at Maeshowe. It that the 
of this monument fashioned 
like that but the entrance 
has long blocked up. Neat 
here also is a cottage embodying all the 
worst principles of the huts of Shetland 
In this old and dilapidated house an old 
man, alone in the world, is living his lone 
ly life. By the second boat the island of 
Noss reached. This 


of the island from Bressay Sound 


say from 


tumulus 
Interior 


is a remain 
is said 

is somewhat 
of Maeshowe, 


since been 


is soon island, small, 


SHURTLAND PRAT-WOMAN, 

















‘ay ‘$< i WA yy “s", 
Sep NW a gE 
ale te A Ns. OF mee 
* SHETLAND PONIES, 
fs and with the everlasting cliffs, has but one Ocean. To reach the summit of the isla: 
ry house upon it to break the wildness of its | isa hard climb. Gradually nearing the si 
: Mi appearance. As the boat grounded on the mit, the view broadens. Bressay and 
3 ' shore, the keeper of the island, with his chil- | Mainland are behind; Lerwick is hazy 
- At 


welcome st rangers, 





great numbers on 


before us. here 


aaron 


ee 
ae 





wark to the angry 











dren, ran down the steep slopes to meet the 


of the strait dividing these two islands of 
Bressay and Noss, that often for weeks at a 
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So swift is the current | almost hiding it fr 


om 


many 


vie 
town are the wild, dull hills. 
mit a rude cross has been erected as a lav 
time the one family of Noss are prisoners on mark. Standing by the side of the 
their secluded island. Ponies are raised in protecting the ponies from falling over t 
the island. As we pro-| precipice, we are seven hundred feet hig 
ceeded, herds of the hardy little animals ran 
were also multitudes of 





Ww. 


feet 





B 
»¢ 


At 


yond 
the si 


Looking back, there are to be seen the @1 
ing ponies, the home of the island’s keeper 
rabbits. They burrowed every where, and and the zigzag path of our route. Cli 
are frightened from their hiding-places in 


below 


waters of the German. ing the side of the cliff, with a dull thud 


BOALLOWAY, SUETLAND. 


t 
t 


the distance, the blue smoke of the peat tir 


t} 


Dropping a stone, it fell, without once tou 


Uhl 


ing over the wall, we were upon a narrow 
ia scores. Noss Island rises gradually from the | shelf of rock. A dull roar came from 
part nearest Bressay to a great height, and | dashing waters so 
then, dropping suddenly, forms a strong bul- 
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From the great height, 
ps were toys, gulls were flies, rocks a hun- 


vaters below. 


d feet high were too small to be noticed. 
a height almost beyond description. 
waters seem calm and placid, yet we 
hear them beat against the cliff. 
s the height that the tallest 
and cathedral 
ld not reach the summit. 
this great cliff is another natural 
, called the Holm of Noss. Sailing 
cliffs of Bressay, past deep caves 


So 
Spires, 
highest masts domes, 
Neal 
sity 
gy the 
| natural arches of rock, the abrupt per- 
dicular cliff of the Holm is soon reached. 
some convulsion of nature a huge frag- 
nt of Noss Island has fallen away, and 
w stands by itself, forming a steep, trian 
The top of Holm 
In the 
birds, the eagles and gulls, 
The 
ep fissure between the Holm and Noss is 
bundred feet 
de, yet so dark that it seems only a fis- 
re. Into this the waves rush with a fear- 
echo, sending up great showers of spray 
m the dismal depths. 


r mountain of rock. 
ough 


hern 


and barren. times past 
the 
de the lonesome top their home. 


and gloomy. It is a 


Across the chasm, 
thrown, and 
mmunication established between the two 
Ks. Now of it 
red. 
Near the Holm is the Orkneyman’s Cave. 
Years ago a poor sailor, hunted by foes, hid 
An 


isy entrance to the cave can be made by a 


iy years ago, a was 


rope 


every trace has disap- 


these black depths to save his life. 
»w-boat. Passing into its great black gap- 

mouth, the light of day extin- 
lished by the black depths within. How 


Is soon 


ir inland the cave extends is not known, the 
| issage becoming too small to explore. When 
e sun shines, by some curious freak of na- 
ire a cugious spectacle is afforded those 
thin the eave. The sun’s rays are so re- 
ected that all the colors of the rainbow are 
thrown upon the dark walls of the cavern, 
vhting up the gloominess with brilliant 
tect. 
But a volume might be written of Shet- 
ind wonders. 


Each day brings something 
There are excursions to the northern 
irt of the island, to the Drongs, great stacks 
frock surrounded by water. One may also 
isit the Out Skerries, a group of fishing isl- 


new, 


nds. 
vith its island rocks and high cliffs. But 
to tell of these is too long a tale. The Cas- 
tle of Mousa, passed on the way from the 
rkneys to Lerwick, is a remain of Viking 
iys well worth a visit. It is a turret, mor- 
tar-shaped mass of rocks, the interior once 

iving been inhabited. Itis chiefly interest- 
ng as being a most perfect ruin of an early 
Pictish burg. In olden times, Erland, hav- 


g carried off a beautiful princess, defied 
the avengers from this small castle. 


While the Northern Islands have not 


St. Magnus Bay, too, is very grand, | 


ISLANDS. 


CASTLE OF MOUSSA, 


southern beauty, they have a grandeur of 
their the bluff high rocks with 
clinging shrubs, the caves, the peaks, the 
deserted fields. All these, Shetland claims 
What sights and years of war have 


own ho 


these 
islands witnessed! The imagination almost 
refuses to believe that they are indeed the 
scenes of deeds older than those of history 
It seems incredible that this castle or that 
ruined burg should have been standing since 
The Cathedral ot 
St. Denis, the Parthenon, and the Tower of 
London, all hoary with antiquity, are yet 


the days of mythology. 


modern when compared with the Stones of 
Stennis and the Castle of Mousa, the Sphinx 
of Shetland. 


DAWN 


Tue lilies droop, the red rose | 

The tender violet’s perfume fails; 

The birds are dumb, the leaves are still; 
Night’s dark shade infolds the hill. 


O eyes so dim with unshed tears! 

O heart whose pain through smiles appears! 
Thy bitter cup of sadness fill, 

For night and darkness hold thee still. 


The clouds are gone, the sky is clear; 
Night's shade has flown, the dawn is here; 
Warm life and love the glad air thrill; 

In golden sunlight laughs the hill. 


The lilies raise their drooping heads; 
Fresh fragrance 8 
The rose with crimson blushes now; 

The song-birds trill, the tree-tops bow. 


als from violet bed 


Oppressed with fear, no light hath shon 

My weary, tangled path upon, 

While Time, with swift, remorseless tread, 
Cried, “* Youth and joy for thee are dead. 


Sad heart, awake and greet thy morn; 

Fresh life and light for thee shall dawn; 
Through skies made clear by love’s bright ray 
Thou too shalt know the perfect day. 





HUNTING WITH THE LONG-BOW 
The joy is great of him who strays 
In shady woods on summer days, 
With eyes alert and muscles steady, 
His long-bow strung, his arrows ready. 


At morn he hears the wild thrush sing, 
He sees the wild rose blossoming, 

And on his senses soft and low 

He feels the brook-song ebb and flow. 


Life is a charm and all is good 

l'o him who lives like Robin Hood, 
Hearing ever, far and thin, 

Hints of the tunes of Gamelyn. 

His greatest grief, his sharpest pain, 

Is (when the days are dark with raiii) 
That for a season he must lie 

Inert while deer go bounding by, 
Lounge in his lodge, and long and long 
For Allan a Dale’s delightful song, 

Or smack his lips at thought of one 
Drink from the friar’s demijohn. 

But when the sky is clear again, 

He sloughs his grief, forgets his pain, 
Hearing on gusts of charming weather 
The low laugh of his arrow feather. 


IL.—AMONG THE WOODPECKERS. 
( y" old, so runs the legend of the poets, a beautiful king of Latium, 
named Picus, went forth into the forest to enjoy his favorite 


pastime, hunting. We are told that he was dressed in most won- 


derful sporting garb, which consisted of a splendid purple cloak 
bound at the throat with a zone of gold. Through the sweet 
dusky aisles of the forest the young king saw flitting 
numberless beasts and birds, at which, no doubt, he hurled 
his whizzing cornel shafts as a lusty, sport-loving lord 
Circe, a woman of doubtful honesty, was, on this 


should. 





HUNTING WITH ° 


ery day, going about in the woods hunting 
r certain herbs, known to grow thereabout, 
ossessing rare properties of great value to 
lealers in soreery. Discovering a tuft of 
ie desired plant (I know not whether it 


snake root or ginseng), Circe stoope d, 


vil 


id was in the act of sawing it off with a 


ise-knife, when, just beyond a persimmon 
ish, she beheld Picus standing up tall 
d beautiful, glorious with fine purple and 

sheeny with gold. It was, on the part of 
ree, a case of love at first sight, and with 
er to love was to speak of it at once. It 
iy have been leap-year. Howbeit, Picus 
dignantly spurned the proffered caresses 

if the woman, who thereupon slashed him 
ross the head with a stick she held in her 
ud, to such effeet that he was forthwith 

transformed into a bird which is to this day 
own as the woodpecker. 

I have often thought that the wand of 

ree must have brought the blood from the 
rown of the head of Picus, for how else will 
ou explain the origin of the red tuft, that 
ever-present and unmistakable mark of the 
voodpecker family? From the demure and 
liet sap-sucker up through all the species 
to the great black woodpecker, this blotch 
f blood-red feathers is found. A mere 

dot in the case of the smallest species, it 
spreads all over the head of the white-tailed 

iviety, and rises into a magnificent sear- 
et plume on the crown of the Hylotomus 
pileatus, 

lo me the woodpeckers are the most in- 
teresting of all the American birds. I never 
tire of studying them. Obtrusive, inquis- 
tive, self-important, knavish, bellicose, and 

visy, the white-tailed variety is, perhaps, 
the most sprightly as well as the most ver- 
satile spirit of the woods. He attempts ev- 
ry thing with an air of the most presuming 
mpertinence, and what he can not accom- 
plish in the way of attainments generally 
thought necessary to a well-cultured bird 
8, Simply to sing a good song. 

There are as many as four kinds of wood- 
pecker improperly called sap-suckers by our 
people. The speckled bird of the Southern 
pine forests, nearly allied to the Picus pu- 
bescens, or downy woodpecker, of our North- 
ern States, is universally called sap-sucker 
by the Southern people, while two varieties 
of the hairy woodpecker, the downy wood- 
pecker, and the Centurus carolinus, or true 
sap-sucker, are all known in the North by 
the one name—sap-sucker. 

You have often noticed the trunks and 
mbs of your orchard and ornamental trees 
erforated with ring after ring of conical | 
ts, arranged in a very orderly way, some- | 
times from root to top in close array. These 
ire the dinner pots of the unique quiet bird 
properly named sap-sucker. The natural- 
sts call him Centurus carolinus. He is the 
red-bellied woodpecker, the soberest, quiet- 
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est, and most strictly attentive to his busi 
ness of the whole family 

It is amusing to watch one of these sap 
suckers, after he has made his pits In one of 


} 


your trees, going slowly round from one t« 
another sipping the rich nectar therefrom, 
seeming to enjoy this liquid fruit of his toi] 
il a Most Satisfactory way, at the same time 
keeping a lively look-out for the appro hi 
of an enemy. 

The flicker, or golden-winged woodpecke1 
(¢ olaptes auratus), erroneously called yellow 
hammer, is a pretty bird, often seen drilling 
away at old logs and stumps in search of the 
larvie of various insects. Next tothe“ white 
tail,” he is the commonest variety of Amet 
ican woodpecker. The “ white-tail” is the 
flicker’s evil genius, making it his special 
business to annoy him in every possible 
way—a proceeding as much enjoyed by 
one as it is dreaded and detested by the 
other. I once had an opportunity to watch 
a series of assaults made by a pair of 
“ white-tails” trying to get possession of a 
flicker’s nest while the latter was inside the 
hole. The “ white-tail” had taken position 
just below the opening, where he began to 


drum away lustily in order to induce the 


WOODPEOKER AND OWL. 


flicker to poke out its head. No sooner did 
the beak of the latter appear, than the for 
mer attacked it asifin areal frenzy of rage. 
Day after day this sort of siege was kept 
up almost constantly, till finally the flicker 


abandoned her nest, and the “ white-tail,” 


taking possession, cleaned the place out 


tit aoe 
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built therein, and reared brood 
umph. 
[he flicker is the only bird of the wood 


pecker family fit for the table. 


a in tri- 


When young 
and fat, he is juicy and swWeet, though ex- 
tremely dark and rather tough, with a high 
same flavor. Ihave killed numbers of them 


1. PLOUS PUBESCENS. 2. 


late in the fall while they were feeding on 
the berries of the black-gum-tree. They eat 
very little grain, and are not at all a farm 
pest. 

The “ white-tail” is the only bird on which 
I have practiced archery that can success- 
fully dodge a well-directed arrow. He is 


sharp-sighted, alert, and extremely active. | 


You see him perched, high and fair, on a 
limb, and draw your bow. He sits quite 
still, his eye fixed keenly on you. You let 
tly; 
than he has flipped behind the limb, and is 
entirely invisible. 
him, and immediately he mounts to his orig- 
inal perch, beginning to duck his red head 
and chatter at you. 
You let drive at him again; but over he 
goes before your arrow reaches him, to pop 


but no sooner does your string twang | 


Your shaft whisks past | 


This exasperates yon. | 
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up again and jeer at you when the dange: 
is over. Bah! you can’t hit a“ white-tail, 

Phe yellow-bellied woodpecker (Sphyropi 
cus varius) is a beautiful little fellow eve; 
“where to be seen in our woods, He, togeth 
er with the hairy and downy varieties, ha 
furnished me many a day’s exquisite sport 


FLIOKER, 


| though, to tell the truth, I have never killed 
|more of them than I needed as specimens 
for examination. 

By far the noblest bird of the Picus famil; 
| in the United States is the great black wood 
| pecker (Hylotomus pileatus), which has al 
| ready disappeared from the Western woods 
and is becoming rare even in the vast for 
ests of the South. When at rest, his body 
| appears quite black, while his head has whit« 
| Stripes about the eyes, and is surmounted 
by a long tuft of brilliant scarlet feathers 
| When he takes to flight, which he does with 
great vigor at the least alarm, his wings 
show a sprinkling of white, which relieves 
the dusky hue of his body. 

The hill country of North Georgia, East 
Tennessee, and North Alabama is at present 
the place where the Hylotomus pileatus is to 
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ve found in the greatest numbers. It was 
, Gordon County, Georgia, that I killed my 


finest specimens. 


whence the arrow had come, tit on a post 
oak sapling searcely twenty yards from ou 
thicket. Will drew quickly, and let him 
have a blunt arrow; but it 


I remember a mast excit- 
ng day spent in the woods of the hilly “ di- struck too far 


—_—_~——-7 





MEADOW-LARKS, 


vide” between the valley of the Oothcaloga 
ind that of the Oostanaula 
whose confluence is a 
town of Calhoun 


two streams 
mile west of the 
on which day Will and 
I bagged three of these great woodpeckers 
It was in December, clear, cool, magnificent 
weather, not unlike the Northern Indian 
summer, with scarcely a breath of wind. 
Early in the morning we entered the woody 
outskirts of the “ divide,” and were not long 
n finding two black woodpeckers, whose 
loud pounding reached our ears when sev- 
eral hundred yards distant. They were on 
in old log, busily engaged in pecking holes 
n search of larve. Will and I, as usual, 
vere armed with nothing but our mulberry 
ong-bows and our quivers full of arrows. 
We let fly from a pine thicket at forty yards, 
making a clear miss of it, but frightening 
the birds terribly. Their flight was short, 
however, and one of them, not knowing 
Vor. LV —No. 326.—-16 


back, only breaking one of his thighs, and 
sending him off on a crazy, winding flight. 
After securing our arrows, we 


gave chase. 
And now the sport began in good earnest 
The bird belonged to whichever could give 
him the death-shot. I fear if I tell you 
that for two hours we raced after that bird, 
shooting at it no less than ten times each 
before at last Will bowled it over, you will 
smile at our archery. Will held his bird up 
by the wing and, while the sweat dripped 
from his forehead, yelled triumphantly. He 
was as proud of that woodpecker as evel 
Girard was of a lion, of Cumming of an ele- 
phant. I had the pleasure of bagging the 
second bird by a fine shot at sixty yards, 
striking him fair in the back with a barbed 
arrow, the shaft of which was a slender 
reed. The third bird was knocked from a 
dead pine stump by Will at thirty yards. 
These three are the only specimens we ever 
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took with the long-bow from the ranks of 
the great black woodpecker. 
Il.—OUT WITH THE LARK, 

A plate of fried meadow-larks’ thighs is 
something too exquisitely enjoyable to be 
left unmentioned in any writing or conver- 
sation touching the American starling (S. 
No tidbit, not even the tip 
of a partridge’s wing, can compare with the 
plump thigh of a fat meadow-lark. The 
meat is of a clear yellowish-white color, 
semi-transparent, tender, juicy, and richly 
flavored (if the bird has found its proper 
food), and is of a fine, soft, waxy consist- 
ency peculiarly grateful to the molars of 
the epicure. Indeed, nothing is so sweet 
and soothing, so suggestive of tender thrills 
of sensual rapture, as a lark’s thighs, unless 
it be the Clear, quavering, 
delicately modulated, this voice is the sweet- 
est in America. You may hear it falling 
from the high spire of a dead tree in the 
fields, or rising from the tufts of dewy 
clover, a half- melancholy, half-sprightly 
trill of four uotes—ee-ter-ree-er, far-reaching, 
melodious, inimitable. Not even the mock- 
ing-bird can quote from or plagiarize the 
original score of the meadow-lark’s simple 
music, 

This bird is found throughout the United 
States east of the high plains, and is so com- 
mon in our fields,and has such marked bean- 
ty of plumage, that few persons in this coun- 
try have failed to notice it. 

In size and general color it very closely re- 


udoviciana ). 


lark’s voice. 


sembles the flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker. Its color above is a dark, clouded 
brown, the feathers slightly tipped with 
brownish-white, and dashed with reddish- 
brown terminal spots. Its wings and tail 
have dark brown bars waved with lighter 
shades, and its breast is bright golden yel- 
low, in which is set a pectoral, heart-shaped 


black spot or crescent. Its eyes are of a 


LARK'S NEST, 
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yellowish cast, clear, quick, and bright. Its 
head is low and long, striped with yellow 
at the sides, and its bill is slender, almost 
straight, and one-and 4 quarter inches long, 
The dead bird measures about ten or eleven 
inches in length, and sixteen inches in alar 
extent. 

The meadow-lark feeds upon the ground, 
generally preferring open fields overgrown 
with weeds or grass, where it can be hidde: 
from the eye of the hawk while it runs 
nimbly about industriously searching for 
insects, larvee, small seeds, and the tendei 
germs of up-springing grain. Though not 
very voracious or cruel in its disposition, it 
will sometimes kill and eat the helpless 
young of the tield sparrow, and I once found 
one destroying a nest of new-born rabbits 
It is a swift runner and a good hider, but 
its flight is slow and quivering, rendering it 
an easy mark for the gunner. 

It builds its nest on the ground in a hol 
low scooped at the root of a tuft of grass 
The nest is neatly woven of dry stems of 
grass, and roofed over with a flat arch of 
the same materials. The eggs, generally 
four in number, are white, with reddish 
brown spots at the larger end. Many per- 
sons esteem these eggs a great delicacy, 
and thousands of nests are yearly robbed, 
in the Western and Middle States, by boys 
and men at work in the fields. 

During the nesting season the male larks 
engage in fierce brawls and conflicts, chat 
tering and fluttering around each other, 
striking savagely with their bills, and deal- 
ing vigorous blows with their wings. Both 
the males and females incubate, growing 
miserably thin before the eggs are hatched. 
About the time the young have learned to 
fly, they are fit for the table, and should be 
roasted and served with currant jelly, o1 
their thighs rolled in paste and fried. 

Nothing can be finer sport than shooting 
meadow-larks with the long-bow and arrows 
in the clover and timothy meadows after 
the grass has been eut. You want light 
pewter-headed shafts for this purpose, for 
generally you can not get nearer a lark 
than forty paces, and it is a fine shot to 
bowl one over at that distance. While a 


lark is feeding he occasionally gives out 
a short rasping note not unlike tizthe, which 
serves to draw your attention to his exact 
whereabouts, and if you are quick-sight- 
ed and used to hunting, you will soon dis- 
cover him running along in the grass, or 
standing singularly ereet in the midst of a 


tuft neglected by the mower. If his breast 
is turned toward you, it glistens and brings 
the crescent at his throat into fine relief— 
a beautiful target for your arrow. Like 
most birds that live in constant terror of 
hawks, the meadow-lark will often mistake 
an arrow hurtling past him for his most 
dreaded enemy, and skulk a step or two 
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ind squat flat on the ground, till by a sue- 
essful shot you have knocked him over, or 
till a shaft strikes so near him that he takes 
vildly to wing, evincing the utmost fright. 
[ saw Will kill one at the fifth shot, sixty- 
wo yards away, and I have not unfrequent- 
y emptied a quiver of ten arrows at a lark 
vithout starting it to 
wing, When not one of the shafts missed the 
jird more than a foot. 


hitting it or even 


II1L.—IN THE HAUNTS OF THE WOODCOCK, 


The woodcock, and especially our Ameri- 
can variety, is a rare bird in several respects. 
His plumage is dyed in sober colors, of which 
brown, gray, and yellowish-rufous are the 
prevailing tints. Across the back of his 
head run three narrow stripes of black, al- 
ternating with as many yellowish bands, 
combining to make up a rather attractive 
semi-crest, so narrow that his eyes, sitting 
very high up on his head, almost touch each 
other. These eyes are wonderful orbs, com- 
bining in their expression stupidity, melan- 
choly, half-blindness, and a sort of “ liquid 
drollery,” as I once heard a sportsman ex- 
press it. 

The woodecock haunts the outlying marsh- 
es of inland lakes and ponds, and is frequent- 
ly found in the damp lowlands bordering our 
small streams. His food is earth-worms and 
larvae of various kinds, which he takes by 
thrusting his bill, two and one-half inches 
ong, into the soft earth where such things 
ibound. The smooth holes thus formed oft- 
en serve to make the sportsman sure he is 
near the resting-place of his favorite bird. 
I say resting-place, because the woodcock 
rarely works or moves about in daytime. 
It is when the sun has got well under the 
horizon, and the cool shades of night are 
settling over the earth, that he awakes from 
his long day-dream, and comes out from his 
hiding-place to begin laboring for his night- 
ly food. His movements when thus employ- 
ed are sprightly and energetic, and he uses 
his long, flexible bill with a deftness and 
precision only equaled by the shrewdness 
with which he avoids all his nocturnal ene- 
nies, among which the raccoon and horned 
owl are the most dreaded. 

Woodcock-shooting with the long- bow 
and arrow is charming sport. I know noth- 
ing to equal it. But you must be keen of 
sight and a dead-shot to make it help your 
table any. In a word, you must be able to 
lind your bird on the ground, and to kill 
him when you have found him, neither of 
which is an easy performance. Like most 

ther wild things, the woodeock has a com- 
ination of colors peculiarly adapted to the 
prevailing tints of the places he haunts, and 
in such a way as to make him next to indis- 
tinguishable when at rest among the tufts 
of brown grass or heaps of fallen leaves gen- 
erally found in such regions as he visits in 
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the shooting season. 
much trouble; 


This causes the archer 
but when after a long and 
careful search he desecries the outlines of his 
bird, and by a well-sent shaft 
over, he is richly paid. 


bowls him 


This power of rendering themselves next 
to invisible is possessed by the quail, the 
pheasant, the snipe, the rabbit, and a 
other wild things. Nor 
ceived by it. I have seen a keen-sighted 
greyhound run round vainly looking for a 
common gray rabbit which had squatted in 
plain view on the smooth surface of a barn 
lot. Even the wonderful vision of a hawk 
is powerless to descry a quail when muffled 
and flattened out on a tuft of brown grass, 
and I have spent an hour watching a blue- 
tailed darter (the small chicken-hawk), 
which, perched on a fence stake, waited pa- 
tiently for a field lark to discover itself by 
the slightest motion. 

I remember a day’s sport that Will and I 
had on the celebrated Devon farm of Rich- 
ard Peters, Esq., that resulted in the death 
of seven as fine woodcock as ever went to 
table. It was in December, but, as is often 
the case in that latitude, the day was quite 
warm. We had been informed by a lad who 
had been shooting meadow-larks on the fine 
blue-grass fields of the beautiful farm above 
mentioned that he had seen some big snipes 
in a bit of wet land, and we at once sur- 
mised that these big snipes were really wood- 
cocks. We hired the boy to go with us in 
the capacity of pilot, and a little after sun- 
rise we were on the ground, with our bows 
strung and our quivers full of light blunt- 
headed arrows. The marsh was small, cov- 
ering not more than three acres of land, and 
through its centre ran a small ditch stream 
trickling down to the Oothealoga. A kind 
of rush or marsh sedge grew in heavy tufts 
all over the wet portion of the tract, and 
where the land was dryer, the blue-grass 
spread its emerald carpeting. Separating a 
little, Will and I at once began our search 
by slowly advancing into the damp area, 
scrutinizing every foot of land as we went. 
We had gone but a few steps when Will 
suddenly halted, glared for a moment into 
one of the sedge tufts, raised his bow, and 
sent an arrow whistling to the spot. A mo- 
mentary fluttering sound as of a bird entan- 
gled in the grass, and then a woodcock rose 
rapidly from where I saw the arrow stick- 
ing, and wheeled away, uttering its sharp 
peculiar cries. Will had missed his bird. 

Despite my efforts to the contrary, I at 
once became a little excited. 


tew 
is man alone de- 


How eagerly 


my eyes scanned every place where a bird 
How I was longing for such a 
All at once 
Not more than thir- 
ty feet from me the brown outlines of a 
woodcock were barely distinguishable under 
the drooping fringe of a dead sod of wire- 


might hide! 
chance as Will had just had! 
my Vision was blessed. 
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grass. I stopped a moment to collect my 
nerves, drew my right hand across my eyes 
to clear my vision, settled myself firmly on 
my feet, raised my bow, and let drive. My 
shaft stood quivering in the very centre, but 
not a feather moved. I went forward and 
found that I had shot at and hit a clod of 
brown earth. I pulled up my arrow and 
glanced at Will. He was chuckling at my 
mistake. I forget just what I said. Pres- 
ently, however, we had better luck. Will 
drew first blood and bagged the first game, 
and I followed suit. Wesoon began to have 
a tine time. We got all the birds up, and 
they scattered out and lit in the short grass 
of the surrounding pasture fields, whither 
we followed them, and dogged them from 
spot to spot, till four of them hung at Will’s 
girdle and three at mine. 


THE WOODOOOK, 


Early in the spring large numbers of 


woodcocks stop for a week or two in the 
damp woods of Indiana and Illinois, and a 
tew breed here, the larger portion continu- 
ing their migratory flight to the regions of 
the Northern lakes. 


IV.—THE WAYS OF THE HERON, 

Whoever has spent a summer day in lo 
tering beside a somewhat secluded broo} 
has most likely been startled by the sudad 
but not very rapid uprising of a huge bi: 
whose wings, stretching six feet from tip t 
tip, beat the air heavily and slowly, with 
mufiled rushing sound suggestive of grea 
power. The body of the bird, as it get 
fairly started in its flight, takes an attitud 
of dignified ease strangely contrasting wit] 
the awkward swaying of the long bony leg 
that dangle behind. The neck of the bird 
slender and disproportionately long, is draw) 
into a graceful reverse curve,so that th 
head is supported by the body. This ji 
the great blue heron, sometimes called blu 
crane. In appearance the heron is a sa 
stately, solemn bird, and especially does th 
great blue American variety continually r 
mind one of the classical fable touching its 
origin. The old poets have it that Ardea 
a city, the capital of the Rutuli, situated 
few miles south of Rome, was burned b 
Mueas, and that the heron was produce: 
trom the ashes. Any one poetically inclined 
after reading this account as rendered by 
Ovid and Virgil, has only to steal quietly 
near where a great blue heron nods above 
stagnant pool,and watch the lone bird 
while, to become possessed of the idea thi 
poets intended to convey ; for the quiet, sad 
mannered, grayish-blue bird, dozing dreami 
ly, will remind him of a heap of smoulderi: 


a 


ashes and embers 
But if the observe 
is near enough 
eatch the glint o 
the heron’s” ey 
something of — the 
bird’s true charac 
ter is at once unde 
stood. That eye is 
as clear and bright 
as a diamond, and is 
brimful of the light 
of shrewd intelli 
gence and a wide 
awake spirit. Leta 
small fish, ora newt 
or a frog, approac! 
that solemn, slug 
gish-looking sent 
nel, and down goes 
that longsharp bea! 
as surely and with 
as deadly efiect as 
would asportsman’s 
spear. The frog, 0 
fish, or other victin 
is impaled, drawn from the water, and me) 
cilessly mangled and devoured, after whicl 
the heron raises one foot, and draws a to 
between its mandibles, like a philosopli 
picking his teeth. 
Cur great blue heron is the largest of th: 
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unily in America, excepting, perhaps, the | ceeded, by a fine shot at forty yards, in strik- 


It is vora- 
us almost beyond comparison, and eager 
for de- 
ours the young of the 
It will 
young 
ot 


ob- 


eat white heron of the South. 


searches and 


er varieties. 
sO kill 


ucks. 


and eat 
An 
under 


Instance 
my 
several 


is came 
rvation suin- 
ners ago while bass-fish- 

in a small stream in 
I saw, not fifty 
et from me, a very large 


Indiana. 


jue heron savagely beat- 
a half-fledged sum- 
duck the 
ind at the water's edge, 
vhile the parents of the 
were 
near 


ner against 


ictim swimming 
by the 
itmost distress. Raising 
iny bow, I drew an arrow 
the head, and let fly, 
triking the blood-thirsty 
eron through the body, 
mt a little too far back 
to kill him outright. He 
rose With great vigor al- 
nost vertically till above 
the timber, and then flew 
rapidly off, with my shaft 
through and 
through him. The shot 
vas doubtless fatal, but 


iround in 


sticking 


where that great heron died is unknown to 
The old ducks flew away, and on pick- 
ing up their murdered fledgeling, I found it 
greatly mangled in the body, and one of its 
eyes was plucked out. 

Our great blue heron generally builds its 
nest of large dry twigs in the top of a tall 
tree in the midst of some lonely and almost 
impassable swamp, or about the margin of a 
wooded pond. 

The young of the great blue heron are 
excellent for table use, tender and well fla- 
Let them be stuffed and roasted, 
umd served with currant jelly or cranberry 
You will smack your lips over the | 
dish, and declare it is almost identical with | 
roasted hare. 

The great white heron is the largest of | 
the family, and is mostly confined to the far | 
Sonth, though I have seen it occasionally on 
he small streams of North Georgia. The 
mly one I ever killed was on Cranetah 
Creek, a small tributary of the Coosawattee 
River. It was near a place where part of 

n old mill-dam remained, and what had 
een the mill-pond was now a dense thicket, 
hrough which the clear limestone water of 
he creek meandered and babbled in the 
hade. Will, who was then with me, first 
liscovered the great ghostly bird perched 
on a bough of a small maple-tree, and suc- 


me, 


vored, 





sauce, 


ing it through near the tail with an arrow 


two and a half ounces in weight, which re 
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mained in the wound at such an angle that 
it interfered so badly with the bird’s flight 
as to bring it flapping and floundering down 
through the bushes near where I was stand- 
ing. Thad broken my bow-string a moment 


before, and was busily engaged putting on 
another when the great white fellow rushed 


to the earth almost at my feet. A terrier 
dog belonging to the gentleman with whom 
we were stopping had followed me, and now 
he sprang at the heron in good style; but 
alas for that dog! the noble bird curved his 
strong neck backward, like an overdrawn 
bow, and let fly straight at the face of his 
assailant, striking him in one of his nostrils. 
The dog recoiled with a howl of pain, but 
almost instantly returned pluckily to the at- 
tack. The old heron received him gallantly, 
giving him a deep wound just above the eye, 
and another in that organ, destroying the 
ball. A blow from my bow broke the bird’s 
neck and ended the fight. The game meas- 
ured seven feet and five inches from tip to 
tip of its wings. This variety, like the great 
blue heron, frequently attacks the fish-hawk, 
and forces it to give up its prey. 

I once saw a blue heron chase a fish-hawk 
until it dropped a large fish, which fell 
among some large pebbles on the bank of 
a stream. The fish, not being much hurt, 
began flipping and floundering about among 
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HERON’S NEST. 


the stones, and the vo- 
racious heron pounced 
at it with such force 


that, missing it, and | 


striking its beak 
against a pebble, broke 
upper mandible, 
and so injured itself 
that L easily got with- 
in twenty yards of it, 
bowled it 
with a blunt arrow. 

The commonest rep- 

resentative of the ge- 

uus Ardea in America is the bittern (4. vi- 
vescens), a beautiful bird, generally called by 
a vulgar name, but also widely known as 
the “ tly-up-the-creek,” or brook bittern. 
Next to the kingfisher, it is the handsomest 
of our aquatic birds. Its body is small and 
delicately turned, its neck long and slender, 
Its plumage is 
richly variegated with flakes of brown, yel- 
low, purple, black, and white, while the pre- 
vailing tint is a bluish-gray, bordering on 
purple. It has a fine large head, decorated 
with a crest, and its wonderfully clear and 
expressive eyes give it a look of great in- 
and yet so erect does it hold its 
body above its stilt-like legs when perch- 
ed, and so vertically does it stretch up its 
fringed neck, that of all birds its appearance 


its 


and 


and its legs extremely so. 


telligence ; 


is to me the most comical. 


V.—THE WOOD-DUCK AND HIS COMPANIONS, 


Duck-shooting is, in its way, quite as de- 
lightful as duck-eating. But when I speak 
of duck-shooting, I by no means refer to 
those long beaches on the Chesapeake where 
the professional fowler crouches behind his 


screen and sends out his decoy dog; nor do 


over | 


I hint of those wild, sunny, rush-lined 
reaches of water on the Florida coast 
where the sport in his skiff, and the 
negro gunner in his pirogue, slaughter 
My rem 
iniscences of duck-shooting are most]y 
of the interior of the Western and South, 
ern States, and have in them something 
of the freshness of those sweet currents 
of air that follow the ways of the brooks 
and rivulets, and of those damp, deli 
cious spots of shade under the swamp 
elms where the wood-duck builds he: 
nest. As I recall a hundred days of 
exquisite sport spent in chasing the 
teal, wood-duck, and widgeon, I hea: 
the “ quack, quack” of the startled birds 
and the silken rustle or the keen whis 
tling of their rapidly moving wings, 
and mingling with these sounds, clear, 
distinct, characteristic of itself, the 
sharp hiss of a feathered arrow. Pe 
haps, after all, it is the long-bow and 
arrows that provide for Will and m 
the peculiar flavoring of our sport, and 
serve to render the narrow rivers, rivulets, 


their thousands every season. 


,and brooks of the interior far more attract 


ive to us than the bays and inlets of the 
sea-coast. Another thing is worth noting 
just here. The bowman, to be successful 
as a hunter, must learn to perfection the 
habits of his game. This necessity has giy 
en Will and me opportunities to see many 
things and note many habits peculiar to 
certain kinds of small game overlooked by 
other sportsmen and naturalists. 

The golden-eyed duck, or whistler (Clan 
gula americana), though not often found fai 
in the interior, is one of my favorite birds, 
and a little incident involving the death of 
one may well serve to describe a singulai 
habit (common to several species of Ameri 
ean ducks), which I have never seen men 
tioned by writers on natural history or in 
the books on field-sports. 

I had been for an hour or so following a 
dozen or more blue-winged teal (Querquedu 
la discors) down a small stream, without so 
much as getting a shot. While creeping 
slyly along, close to the brook’s edge, unde 
cover of some small bushes, my eye chanced 
to fall on a whistler duck sitting quite still 
on the surface of a shallow inlet just across 
the stream from me—a distance of perhaps 
a hundred feet. I knew the teal were con- 
siderably farther down the stream, and con- 
sidering the ill luck I had had with them, I 
was glad to take a shot at this lone golden 
eye. I let fly an arrow with about eighty 
pounds force, without uncovering myself, 
and watched it through its almost instan- 
taneous flight with satisfaction, for it start- 
ed full for the mark; but just as it had al- 
most struck the beautiful statue-like bird, 
the misadjustment of the feather caused the 
shaft to “ flip,” that is, to suddenly dart up- 
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ward, sending the pointed end into the sand 
it the bottom of the water directly under 
the game, leaving the arrow standing at an 
angle of about fifty degrees with the sur- 
face of the water. The duck took to wing 
promptly and swiftly, darting away through 
the woods that lined the banks of the stream. 
[ stood for a little time silently anathema- 
tizing the action of my shaft, and was on 
the point of cross- 
ng the brook to 
secure it, when 
down with a whir 
came my golden- 
eye, and settling 
near the shaft, be- 
gan to rapidly de- 
scribe small circles 
around it on the 
water, eying it cu- 
riously, and all the 
time uttering a pe- 
culiar piping cry, 
not unlike that of 
a gosling. I had 
not expected this 
ict of accommoda- 
tion on the part 
of my game, and 
so was not just in 


THE 





WHISTLER DUOK, 
the frame of mind best suited to making a 
good shot. I sent a shaft singing straight 
across above his back, and into the water 
beyond with a low “chug,” that started the 
bird again into a convulsion of flight. Inow 
stood quite still, composing myself for a care- 
ful effort if he should dare to return again. 
I had not long to wait. With a whirring 
sound peculiar to the wings of this bird 
when flying, he came down like a bolt from 
a catapult, making the water foam where 
he struck, and again commenced his circular 
movement and his close and evidently ter- 
ror-inspired examination of my first shaft, 
his crest bristling, his neck feathers ruffled, 
and his wings quivering. I let go another 
arrow, Which struck him fairly through the 
body near the butts of the wings, killing 
him at once. Since then I have seen a 
green-winged teal (Nithon carolinensis), and 
once or twice a wood-duck (Aix sponsa), go 
through the same manceuvre. Every sports- 
man is well aware of the habit peculiar to 
ducks and geese of returning to a pond or 
other place whence they have been driven, 
and flying for a time in circles, as if to make 
asurvey of the spot; but a duck in returning 
to an arrow invariably does it by a direct 
and exceedingly rapid flight. I have had 
opportunity to observe this habit or action 
but three or four times, and have no expla- 
nation to offer. 

The blue-winged teal ( Querquedula discors) 
is one of the finest table birds found in the 
United States. It is small, about fifteen 
inches long and two feet in alar extent, 
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graceful in its movements, beautifully va- 
riegated in its colors, and so timid and rapid 
of flight that it is quite difficult to bag. A 
general description will enable any one to 
recognize this bird. His head and neck are 
grayish lead-color above, with the extreme 
top of the head black, and a white crescent- 
shaped spot between the eye and the base 
of the bill on either side. His wing-coverts 





are blue, and 
glisten like 
metal. His 
back is brown- 
ish toward the 
neck, with two 
narrow bands 
of purplish- 
gray. His tail 
is somewhat wedge-shaped, and his feet ful- 
ly webbed. I have found the nest of this 
bird often, and it is almost invariably in the 
midst of a great heap of weeds, leaves of 
aquatic plants, and other vegetable débris. 

The green-winged teal (Nithon carolinen- 
sis) is a rather smaller bird than the blue- 
winged fellow, but is of much the same habit 
and appearance, excepting that its prevail- 
ing color is green instead of blue, and its 
head and neck a chestnut-color. It eats 
while swimming, and is a remarkably fine 
diver. Its flesh is a delicacy. Its wing 
feathers are excellent for arrow vanes. I 
saw Will shoot a shaft tipped with these 
feathers two hundred and sixty-eight yards 
against the wind. 

The most beautiful as well as the most 
palatable of our river ducks is known by 
the two names summer-duck and wood- 
duck all over the eastern part of the United 
States, and perhaps as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. I have killed it in Florida, 
Georgia, and Indiana, hunting it most sue- 
cessfully along the smaller mil!-streams and 
shallow ponds of the interior. The wood- 
duck (Aix sponsa) is to me indescribably 
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beautiful, and has always been my favorite 
game. It is easily recognized by its heavy 
purplish-green crest, the white crescent in 
front of each wing, and the bars over its 
Its lower 
neck, sides, and tail are purple; its back 
uniform with delicate pencilings of green 
and bronze, primaries silver white, top of 
head black. It builds in hollow trees, or in 
the cavities made by the flicker and great 


eyes meeting under the chin. 


black woodpecker, generally choosing the 
depths of a wooded swamp. 
soon as hatched, clamber out of the nest and 


Its young, as 


tumble to the earth unharmed. Water is 
venerally not far away, and thither they 
follow their parents, darting about in a live- 
ly way, seeking and finding their own food 
from the first. 


SHOOTING THE WOOD-DUCK, 


Large numbers of the young 
of this bird are destroyed by 
water-snakes, snapping - tur- 
tles, minks, musk-rats, and 

raccoons. I onee found a fine drake 

struggling to keep above water with a 

snapping-turtle a pound in weight hang- 

ing to his foot. An arrow secured the 

bird, and a stone served to smash the 
turtle. So thick are these pests of turtles 
in some of the Southern streams that you 
have to hurry to your game on knocking it 
over, or the chances are that it is dragged 
under the water. 

From the first of September till the mid- 
dle of November the wood-ducks in consid- 
erable flocks may be found on most of the 
brooks of the Middle and Western States, 
and when not more than a year old, they 
are fine eating. I know of no sport that 
can compare with that of shooting these 
birds with the long-bow and arrows. They 
seem to have been made for the special 
game of the toxophilite. They sit steadily 
on the water, are less shy and frisky than 
the teals, and though rapid fliers, they do 
not take to wing as readily as most river 
ducks. But their short flights especially 
recommend them to the archer. Yon may 
get half a dozen shots at a wood-duck while 
you are getting one at a whistler or a teal. 
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The most exciting time we ever had with 

hese favorite birds was in a small inclosure 
vhere there stood ten or tifteen large stacks 
if wheat. The ducks had lit on these stacks, 
und were busily at work eating the grain 
ind wrangling over the best spots. Will and 
I slipped up, under cover of a worm-fence, 
vyhose corners were grown full of tall elder 
mushes, and let drive, pinning a couple to the 
traw, The flock was startled, and instant- 
y took to wing, but so completely were we 
iidden by the bushes that they soon settled 
iain and fell to work on the wheat. We let 
tly again and again, till we had killed seven 
ducks, and the flock was frightened away by 
Will in his eagerness discovering himself in 
rying to shoot two arrows before the birds 
took to wing. 


VI.—A FELLOW-SPORTSMAN. 


A true sportsman will admire a hawk 
is an adroit and indefatigable member of 
the hunting profession. 


Somewhat of a _ pot- 
hunter, and not very 
particular about the 


Sunday and game laws, 
the hawk may be, but 
nevertheless he is to be 
admired for his skill and 
bravery, his persistent 
energy, and his muscu- 
ar force. He is an ex- 
cellent shot, too, rarely 
inissing his game if he 
has a fair chance. It is 
a beautiful thing to see 
a goshawk or a_ blue- 
tailed darter change 
himself into a missile, 
and descend like a bolt 
upon his prey. 

Watchfulness, can- 
and exceed- 
ing shyness are marked 
characteristics of the 
hawks, and it may seem 
paradoxical to add that 
they are bold, brave, au- 
dacious, daring, almost 
reckless. While it is 
only the sharpest 
strategy that the sports- 
man or hunter may ever 
ipproach nearer than a 
undred and fifty or 
two hundred paces of a 
hawk, it is nevertheless 
true that I have seen 

goshawk pick up a 
chicken within a cane’s 
reach of me, and escape 
with the prize. 

The natural home of 
most of the hawks is 
in the deepest, darkest 


tlousness, 


by 
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parts of our heaviest forests, where their 
nests, built in the tops of high trees, are not 
likely to be disturbed by man or vermin. 
The shell-bark hickory seems to be a favor- 
ite tree with the red-tail, while the goshawk 
and blue-tailed darter prefer the matted 
tops of tall pine-trees for their building 
places. These trees seem to be selected on 
account of their altitude wide 
scope of vision, as they overtop the sur- 
rounding forests, and also on account of 
their not being favorite trecs with the opos- 
sums, raccoons, and other small predatory 
animals, 


giving a 


Cooper’s hawk ( Accipiter cooperi) is one of 
the finest birds of Eastern North America. 
It may easily be distinguished by its long 
slender body, twenty inches from tip to tip, 
and by its long wings, tail, and tarsi. Its 
color above is a rather light ashy brown, 
growing a shade or two darker on the head. 
Light transverse bands of rufous and white 


AND A SNAKE 
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are traced on its under plumage. Its flight 
is rapid and graceful, skimming along near 
the ground, wheeling about in every direc- 
tion. The watchfulness of the bird is only 
equaled by its courage. It often attacks, 
kills, and partially devours birds and other 
itself. I once found 
one eating an opossum which would have 
weighed twelve or fifteen pounds, and from 
the marks on the dead animal’s body, and 
of a hard death-struggle the 
ground, I am sure the hawk had attacked 
and killed this victim. I killed the hawk, 
and found that it barely measured twenty- 
nine inches across from tip to tip of its 
This hawk’s tenacity of life is al- 
I was once 


animals larger than 


traces on 


wings. 
most equal to that of a cat. 
hunting meadow-larks and killdeers in a 
field, when of Cooper's 
hawks sailed past me so near and so leisure- 
ly that I succeeded in driving an ounce ar- 
row through his head just below the eyes, 
and instead of dropping dead, as one would 
expect, it flew in a winding, irregular way 
for several hundred yards, and lit in the 
top of a persimmon-tree, and refused to 
come down till I had pierced its body with 
two more shafts. 

The sharp-shinned hawk (4. fuscus) is 
considerably smaller than Cooper’s bird, or 
rather it is shorter of body, being only about 
one foot long, while in alar extent it is near- 
ly two feet. Its upper parts are brownish- 
black tinged with a sort of ash-color, while 


large sedge one 


its under plumage is light rufous lined with 
transverse bands of white, and its throat is 


streaked with black. Its under tail-coverts 
are white. Its flight is slow and often cir- 
cular, just above the ground, though some- 
times it darts about in a zigzag way, chan- 
ging its course so frequently and suddenly 
that it is almost impossible to follow it with 
the eye. As it thus drifts about in the air, 
its eyes are scrutinizing every thing, and 
ever and anon it falls, like a vertical down- 
ward shot, upon a quail, a frog, a sparrow, 
or a snake. A friend of mine once saw a 
hawk of this species seize a large moccasin 
or adder, and soar to a considerable height 
with the serpent writhing in its claws. Sud- 
denly the bird closed its wings and fell heav- 
ily tothe ground. My friend hurried to the 
spot, and found the hawk quite dead, the 
snake having bitten it in the neck. But 
the unrelaxing claws of the brave bird were 
buried in the vitals of its venomous victim, 
so that it also died. I saw one once trying 
in vain to kill a terrapin. 

VIIL—THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO AND 

TWO FOREST BOHEMIANS. 

Whoever has spent a few summer days in 
our forests, especially those lying in the hill 
country south of the Cumberland range of 
mountains, has been startled into attentive- 
ness by a strangely hollow, vibrating voice 
that, breaking over the ripple of finch songs, 
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went beating about the woods in half 
mournful, half-detiant echoes. A Western 
this sound 6 
strange hammering or pounding note fre- 
quently heard in the woods both day and 
night.” I have never heard it after sun- 
down. It is the voice of the American o1 
yellow-billed cuckoo (Cuculus americanus) 
a bird whose habits are as remarkable as 
its music is mournful and unique. Restless, 
lonely, spirit-like, it haunts the greenest and 
pleasantest places of the woods, often in- 
vading our orchards, but not to depredate. 
It has no taste for the racy fruits so dearly 
loved by the wood-pecker. It feeds on the 
most loathsome caterpillars and disgusting 
larve, seemingly without relish, mechanic- 
ally. But, after all, it is a handsome bird, 
sleek and bright, delicately modeled in every 
respect, and its plumage, though plain, is 
beautiful. The bird has long wing feathers, 
a long tail, and an exceedingly slender body, 
the latter thickly covered with a close-tit- 
ting dress of peculiarly downy feathers. 
When Will and I get inte the summer 
woods with our long-bows, the cuckoo is a 
favorite object of chase. We like him be- 
cause he is easy to get near and very difii- 
cult to hit—two qualities giving to the arch- 
er the maximum of fun, Carrying the bow 
and quiver is not in the least like carrying 
the gun. An archer in the woods is for the 
time an ancient, or at least a medieval, 
huntsman. He enters into the spirit of his 
sport, wrapping himself in a cocoon of Ar- 
cadian fancies. He thrids the cool green 
ways of the wood, forgetful of steam-engine, 
printing-press, the electric current, and dy- 
namite. Great cities and splendid homes 
mingle not in his visions. He is a simple, 
innocent heathen. His life for the time is 
full of music. It is said that the clear, sweet 
note of Diana’s bow-string gave birth to the 
idea of stringed musical instruments, and 
that all the melody of guitar, violin, and 
piano, which now overlaps and entrances 
the world, comes down from that one spring 
of music far back in the dim region of eld. 
The sound of the bow-string, the key-note 
of all music, is the archer’s delight, and this 
is why I have said that the maximum of 
sport to him is to get as many shots as pos- 
sible, and at a difficult mark. Not so with 
the gunner. He is modern and realistic; 
he wants meat; he thinks of his tooth; he 
counts how much his ammunition has cost 
him, and glances at the newspaper market 
reports to see what his birds are worth. 
For singular habits I place the blue jay 
(Cyanurus cristatus) beside the cuckoo, how- 
beit the two birds are as different in every 
respect as day from night. The blue jay is 
the prettiest of the American cone-bills (co- 
nirostres). But his beauty is his only attrac- 
tion. His ways are not the ways of right- 
eousness, and none of his paths are peace. 


ornithologist describes as i 
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He seems to have no conscience, and there- 
fore he is very happy all the time. The 
colored gentry of the South have it that the 
blue jay owes to the devil one day’s work in 
each week, and that at precisely one minute 
past one o’clock Friday morning the birds 
start for the infernal regions to render the 
service due. Of course this is only an idle 
fancy, sprung from the brain of the dreamy 
negro, but blue jays are rather scarce on 
Fridays. 

The blue jay is a dandy, a smart, disagree- 
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large, fierce, and radiant; his bill is short 
and strong. The common cry of the blue 
jay, not unlike “ de-jay, de-jay,” is rather 
harsh and disagreeable, but his wheedling 


love-notes, * too-loo-loo, too-loo-loo,” are 
The building-place of 
this bird is on the low strong branches of 
He can not be domesticated, and is 
not like himself in a cage. 

Will and I once visited the paradise of 
birds—at least we think so. It was a small 


delta lying between two little brooks that 


tender and sweet. 


trees. 


BLUE JAY AND YELLOW-BILLED OUOCKOO. 


able babbler, an overbearing bully, a mur- 
derer, a robber, and a petty sneak thief all in 
one. He is as audacious as a book peddler, 
and as cunning as a jealous woman. He is 
somewhat larger than the black-faced red- 
bird of the South, which he resembles very 
much in shape and in his manner of flight. 


As indicated by his name, blue is the prevail- | 


ing color of his plumage, a color that runs 
through all its most beautiful shades along 


his back and tail, melting into silver white | 


on his breast. He has a heavy, pointed 


crest, dark, brilliant, erectile; his eyes are | 


run together in one of the wildest and sweet- 
est places in the Southern hill country. A 
natural orchard, consisting of clumps of wild 
plum-trees, with here and there a haw bush, 
|overtopped by scrubby oaks, formed the 
wood growth, while under foot short thick 
green grass, flecked with a great variety of 
wild flowers, carpeted the ground. This 
| delta or gore between the streams was thus 
| wooded and decorated as far back as the foot 
of a ledge of high scarped rocks, so that we 
| had about forty or fifty acres of wild orchard, 
grass, and flowers. Small birds of many 
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kinds had come here to nest and spend the 
summer, and among them were the flaunt- 
ing jay and the mysterious cuckoo. For 
the this wild 
garden of fruit and song, having great sport, 


three days we drew bow in 
and adding much to our knowledge of the 
ways of the birds. About noon of the last 
day of our stay I was sitting under a plum- 
tree enjoying a pipe, and Will was taking 
his siesta beside me. Just before me stood 
a small broken-topped red oak, in which I 
chanced to discover a cuckoo’s nest (for you 
must that our American bird builds 
its own nest and hatches its own young), A 
very interesting scene followed this discov- 
ery. Pretty soon a blue jay came fluttering 
along, and lit on a bough near the nest. Im- 
mediately he turned his head to one side, 
and uttered what Will calls his Eureka note 


- Jee-jee-jee.” 


know 


business on hand; 
gently shook Will to wake him, and 
pointed to the jay. 

“There’s a cuckoo’s nest up there, with 
young ones in it,” I whispered. 

“All right,” said Will, clutching at his 
bow; “Tl tap the jay.” 

But I held his arm. 

“ Let’s see what he’ll do,” I added. 
we sat still, and saw a battle. The jay 
waltzed up the limb to where the nest 
lay, in among the fresh sprays that had 
sprung out around the place where a 
part of the tree’s top had been broken 
off. At the brink of the nest he paused, 
and squealed again. The young birds 
stretched their necks and opened their 
mouths. The jay snapped one of them 
half in two and flung it to the ground. 
At this moment there came a ghost-like 
cry from some high tufts of leaves above 
the nest, and a cuckoo fell bodily upon 
the jay. 

“Give it to him!” hissed Will, excit- 
edly. 

Down came the two birds to the ground, 


I saw 
so I 


So 


WILD TURKEYS. 
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fighting one of those silent fights which 
mean death or victory. But the blue jay 
was the master, and would have soon made 
short work of the poor cuckoo. Will saw 
this, and before I could interfere, let driv: 
an arrow which stretched both birds dead 
on the spot. This was the last shot in the 
paradise of birds. We folded our oil-cloths, 
caught and saddled our ponies, cast one look 
behind us at the orchard, and then, as the 
flood of summer wind rolled over us, we set 
our faces northward, and rode up among 
the green foot-hills of John’s Mountain. 

Meantime, side by side at Will’s belt dan- 
gled the two feathered Bohemians. 


VIII.—IN THE WOODS WITH THE TURKEY. 
That family of birds called by the natu 
ralists meleagrine has a representative here 
in the United States of which the true 
sportsman never tires speaking, and I am 
sure no epicure ever refuses to eat its deli 
cious meat as long as he has room for an 
other morsel. Taking its size and its rare 
flavor into consideration, the wild turkey 
(M. gallopavo) is, perhaps, the king of Amer- 
ican game birds. Three and a half feet 
long and five feet in alar 

extent, it often weighs over 

twenty pounds avoirdupois; 
wherefore it will not be won- 

dered at that a sportsman 

considers the bagging of a 

turkey something to boast of 

The general appearance of 
the wild turkey is almost 
identical with that of the do- 
mestic bird of the same name, 
excepting its color. The game 
bird is invariably of a dingy 
black. The male, however, 
at certain seasons is glossy 
and almost beautiful. 

The wild turkey is fast be- 
coming extinct, and the time 
is not far distant when we 
will look in vain for these de- 
licious birds in our markets. 
Comparatively few  sports- 
men, even now, can boast of 
many turkeys bagged in a 
season, 

After the young turkeys 
are hatched, the mother bird 
makes them the objects of 
her most constant solicitude 
and care. She creeps stealth- 
ily about leading them into 
the densest thickets of the 
woods, piping to them in a 
low, tender way, always alert, 
and at the least sign of dan- 
ger gives them a signal which 
sends them into concealment 
until by a soft cluck she calls 
them forth. 
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When the young turkeys are from one- 
third to half grown, they are delicious for 
the table, and nothing is finer sport than 
shooting them. You can very rarely get 
sight of them on the ground, but when 
startled by a small dog, the flock will gener- 
ally rise and light among the lower branch- 
es of the nearest trees, when, if you are 
careful, you may get some nice shots. 

IX.—THE GRAY RABBIT. 

The hare has always been considered the 
most timid of animals, as well as the most 
tender. ‘ My hare,” was 
the very softest and 
sweetest phrase in the 
Roman language. In the 
days of the empire, Mi le- 
pus were the words of en- 
dearment breathed into 
the damsel’s ear by the 
loving youth just ready 
todon the toga. The rea- 
son of this will be well 
understood by whomso- 
ever has had the exqui- 
site pleasure of devouring 
a broiled rabbit saddle, 


served with gravy, for 
breakfast. 

The rabbit, or, if we 
follow the naturalist, 


the hare, is found every 
in the eastern 
part of the United States, 
trom Florida to the great 
lakes of the North. With 
us as a people the name 
is rabbit, no matter what 
the zoologists may say, 
ind no matter how many 
varieties may be found; 
but the hunter knows 
the gray rabbit from the 
brown hare as well as he 
knows a woodcock from a partridge; and | 
the epicure is disgusted at once when he 
finds that his servant has purchased a long- 
legged wood rabbit (Lepus americanus) in- 
stead of the delicately penciled gray rabbit 
L. sylvaticus), the ditference in their flavor | 
and the consistency of their flesh being 
quite marked. 

In the Southern States, where the forests | 
are thickly grown with pine underbrush, 
rabbits are exceedingly numerous, and you 
may every where see their paths crossing 
and reerossing each other. Taking advan- | 
tage of this habit of following certain well- 
defined trails, the negroes of the South snare 
ind trap large numbers of them. 

Rabbits have, especially when wounded, 
in inexplicable habit of running in a circuit 
of only a few hundred feet in diameter. I 
once followed one seventeen times round the 
periphery of two acres of brushy land before 


where 
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I finally secured him, and often in hunting 
with the long-bow and arrows I have found 
it a good plan, when a rabbit has been 
wounded and has made one turn, to stand 
and await his re-appearance at any point of 
the circle, while another follows on his track. 
I recollect a singular incident connected 
with this peculiar habit, so characteristic of 
the rabbit that I will relate it as illustrative 
of its foolish simplicity as well as of the un- 
tiring energy of a weasel. 
near a worm-fence that small 
patch of wheat just beginning to head, 


I was standing 
inclosed a 


RABBIT 


AND WEASEL. 


watching for a quail which I was decoying, 
when arabbit ran past me, keeping between 
the fence and the dense wall of green wheat. 
It was too late in for rabbit- 
shooting, so I allowed it to go unharmed. 
To my surprise, in a second or two, a small 
brown weasel rushed by, following madly 
on the track of the flying game. I sent an 
arrow at the earnest little thing, but missed 
it. A few moments elapsed, and the rabbit, 
having made the circuit of the wheat, again 
ran by me. I looked out sharply for the 
weasel, and got another shot at him, plant- 
ing the arrow in the ground just in front of 
him. He did not even halt, but running 


the season 


| right over the shaft, kept on in full chase 


of his intended victim. Round and round 
that little field went pursuer and pursued, 
till the cireuit had been made no less than 
adozen times. Finally, despairing of being 
able to hit the weasel with an arrow while 
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it was running, I seized a club, and, watch- 
ing for it again, rushed after it as it passed, 
ingending to overtake and kill it. My move- 
ment, while it did not in the least startle or 
discomftit rabbit to 
break into the wheat, and start diagonally 
across the field, and the weasel following, 


the weasel, caused the 


both were at once out of my sight. In less 
than ten seconds I heard the rabbit squeal, 
and knew the Hurrying, 
club in hand, to the spot, I found the game’s 
throat cut and the weasel very complacent- 
ly sucking its blood. 


race was over. 


My cudgel soon made 
an end of the little vampire. 


XIL—AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. 

About the time when the moist places of 
the hollows and flats of our woods begin to 
force the buds of the red elms and swamp- 
maples to expand into tufts of exquisitely 
soft and tender leaves; when the crow-foot 
and the turkey-pea are in full bloom; when 
the days are languid and warm, and the 
nights have a lingering touch of chilliness 
in them; when the sun comes up clear and 
yellow, and starts the fog upward from the 
dewy meadows and fallow lands—at such 
time, and fully alive to the joyful influence 
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out so much as knocking him off the bough 
on which he sat. It took two heavy thwacks 
from two-ounce pewter-headed shafts to 
bring him down. Iam sure the fox-squit 
rel lives to a great age. An old negro in 
formed me that he knew of one that fo: 
eighteen years had lived all alone in a cer 
tain old tree on a hill back of his cabin, and 
I have no reason to doubt the truth of the 
story. 

The cat-squirrel (S. cinereus), erroneously 
called fox-squirrel by some, is rather smal] 
er than the species above deseribed, and has 
a broader, more cat-like head. Its color is 
ashy gray mixed with yellow on the back, 
tawny or yellowish-brown on the sides and 
under parts. “This species haunts thinly 
wooded districts, preferring a flat country 
and large trees. It eats nuts, acorns, larvie, 
and often makes great havoe in fields of 
Indian corn. It is not so wild as the fox- 
squirrel, and may frequently be seen very 
near the houses and grain-cribs of farmers 
in the Middle and Western States. When 
young it is good for the table, but not so 
tender, juicy, and sweet as some of thi 
smaller squirrels. Rapid of foot, nimble and 


the 


ies sanetierneniapelie-sice Ga 
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strong, the cat-squirrel skims along 
ground or darts from root to top of a tree 
like a yellow flash of light. Nevertheless, | 
have seen it called clumsy and slow of mo 


of the season, the young squirrels come 
forth, about half grown, to frisk and frolic, 


to nibble fresh buds and young leaves, to 


we 


eg 





quack and squeal, and chase each other up 
and down the trees, and—to be shot by the 
wary sportsman. Broiled squirrel, if the 
is not six months old, is deli- 
ciously toothsome, but when under three 
months of age, every mouthful is to the epi- 
cure what opinm is to the dreamer of the 
Orient, something to make him torget care 
and love life—for the sake of eating. 

The largest of our squirrels, here in the 
United States, is the fox-squirrel (Sciurus vul- 
pinus), found in the Southern States from 
North Carolina to Western Texas. 
to me a distinct species. 


ame over 


It seems 
Its habits are pe- 
culiarly its own in many respects, and the 
shape of its head, its heavy dog-like limbs 
and body, its habitat (the high dry pine and 
black -jack hills), all considered together, 
with its black ears and nose tipped with 
white, have clearly settled its claim for sepa- 
rate individuality of species. 

When quite young the fox-squirrel is tol- 
erable for the table, but the lobster-like 


redness of his bones is disgusting to many. 
His food is principally acorns, chestnuts, 


and hickory-nuts. These he hunts in win- 
ter as well as summer, seeming to have no 
inclination to store away any food for bad 
weather. He has his den usually in the 
hollow of a low serubby black-jack or post- 
oak tree, near or on the very crown ofa high 
windy hill or ridge. 

This squirrel is as tenacious of life as a 
eat. I pinned one through the ribs once 
with a two-ounce steel-pointed arrow with- 


tion. It is a wary, watchful little animal, 
fully versed in the craft of all wild things. 
You rarely see one vnless it is when he is on 
the ground, and then he quickly scampers 
to a tree, and from that moment keeps the 
trunk betwixt you and him. Of course hi 
is difficult to shoot, and for this reason it is 
great fun to hunt him. In the beech and 
white-oak flats of Indiana, Will and I have 
lost more arrows after cat-squirrels, and 
strained our bows to less profit financially, 
than it would be prudent for me to carefully 
estimate, 

The gray squirrel (S. migratorius) gives us 
fine sport, and sweet, delicious broils. Ap- 
proach one of these little fellows carefully, 
and he rarely climbs higher than the first 
strong limb of the tree he takes. In fact, 
I have often knocked them from logs, and 
bowled them over while on the ground. | 
saw Will shoot from behind the corner of a 
worm-fence and kill one on a stake not more 
than sixteen feet distant. 

The gray squirrel is very quick in his 
movements, sometimes dodging an arrow 
sent with all the force of a ninety-pound 
bow. But he is as curious to know all that 
is going on as an ahtelope or a-woman. | 
killed:one at the tenth shot once, he poking 
his head from behind a tree to gaze at m« 
after each shot, the last one excepted, it 
knocking his head entirely off. 

The ground-squirrel—Tamias (S.) striatus 

~is the little brown and dark striped fel- 
low, the chipmunk of our fences, wood-piles, 











elds, and deadenings. His 
ick the familiar 
sind beard in our rural dis- 
cts, the of the red- 
ided woodpecker excepted. 
is a size smaller than the 
ckaree, or mountain squir- 


is most 


note 


_feeds on nuts, acorns, and 
rain, and is by most farmers 
msidered an irrepressible 
rhe flying-squirrel (Ptero- 

s rolucella) is little larger 
in a large mouse, light gray on the back 

d silver white below. It has rat-like eyes, 

da singular membrane or flap at each 

de running from the fore to the hind legs. 
It seems to me of little kin to the squirrels 
proper—searcely as much as the owl is to 
he eagle. It is strictly nocturnal in its 
habits, and, like the bat, spends the day- 
time sleeping in dark places—holes in trees, 
nd behind loose bark in deadenings. Ihave 
seen them from the Gulf States to the North- 
rn lake regions. In the hill country of the 
South, where most people live 

n open log-houses, the flying- 
squirrels are sometimes more 

to housewives 
While Will and 
I were sojourning in Chero- 
kee, Georgia, the family with 
whom we were living became 
vreatly annoyed by the night- 
ly visits of a swarm of these 
winged rodents. 


r 


troublesome 


than rats. 


They came 
into the house, squeaked and 
chattered, used their teeth on 
very thing they found, eut clothing and 
table linen to pieces, and, despite a cat or 
two, ran about the floors and up and down 
the walls all night long. Finally, thorough- 
ly bent on putting a stop to their orgies, Will 
ud I one bright moon-lit night watched 
for them, and found that most of them came 
from an old dead pine stump, some fifty feet 
high and two feet in diameter, which stood 
fifty yards from the house. Early the next 
morning our bows were strung and business 
commenced. We found the old stump lit- 
erally honey-combed with holes made by 
woodpeckers. In these the flying-squirrels 
had taken up their abode. A heavy blow on 
the stump with the back of an axe brought 
half a dozen of the frightened little pests, 
ich one running to the top and sailing off, 
falling at an angle of about fifteen or twenty 
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degrees, float- 
ing down gen- 
tly like a dry 
leaf. Most 

of them lit FRE 
on neighbor- 

ing trees, 

from which 
Will and [took 
great delight 
in knocking 
them. We kill- 
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ed that morning a great number of flying- 
squirrels, and after that our sleep was peace- 
ful, and our dreams uninterrupted by their 
clatter. Besides, we received a vote of thanks 
from the family we had thus relieved. 

The cool green ways of our woods have 
no livelier or more interesting inhabitants 
than the squirrels, and, if we except a few 
game birds, the sportsman finds no animal 
that offers finér sport or sweeter meat. Of 
all the merry days spent by Will and me in 
our woods and fields with bow and quiver, 
those are about the merriest which inelose 
our life among the squirrels. This is, per- 
haps, much owing to the fact that the sea- 
sons for hunting these active little fellows 
fall in the two finest stretches of weather 
seen in our climate—the last days of spring, 
and the early ripening time of autumn. 
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BIRDS’ NESTS. 


OLIFF SWALLOW’S NEST. 


N my-first article on birds’ nests, in the June 
number, I divided them into four classes 
those supported from beneath, those supported 
from above (or pensile), those supported on one 
side, and those which are excavations in earth or 
wood. The first two classes I treated in that ar- DOUBLE NEST. 

ticle; the last two are the subjects of this paper. 

The nests of certain swallows are among thos: 
supported on one side; and to the cliff or eaves 
swallows I shall first direct the attention of m 
readers. These birds have caused much interesting 
speculation; their past history is but little know: 
The question is, dave they actually migrated east 
ward from the Mississippi to the Atlantic since th 
settlement of the United States by Europeans, o1 
have they apparently done so by 
gradually leaving their natural 
haunts for those of man? It would 
be improper to introduce here such 
evidence and scanty records as we 
have of their early history; but at 
least one fact is known—that they 
formerly built their nests altogeth- 
er on cliffs or steep banks (still 
il THE doing so in some wild parts of the 
| i . country), and now build them un- 

der the eaves of barns, ete. Had 
they been in New England when 
it was first settled, and if they be- 
gan to use barns sixty years ago, 
as they are known to have done, 
their change of habit would have 
followed civilization westward; but 
their appearance about man’s build- 
ings was remarked in the West 
SECTION OF GOLDEN-WINGED woopproxeEr’s first, and the recorded dates be- 
NEST. come generally later the further to 
the eastward that they have been 
established. The observant Wilson, who ransacked Pennsylvania from 
1790 to 1810, never saw them, and his successor, Bonaparte, speaks of 
the cliff swallow as “annually invading a new territory farther to the 
eastward,” and says, “ This induces us to conclude that a few more sum- woopreckens’ 
mers will find it sporting in this immediate vicinity, and familiarly NESTS. 
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established along the Atlantic shores” (this 
being written in 1825). I believe, there- 
fore, that these birds originally lived among 


the bluffs and cliffs of the West, were reach- | 


ed by the tide of advancing civilization, 
were attracted by the facilities which man’s 
belongings offered to them, and, as their 
numbers inereased, travelled toward the At- 
lantic, seeking and finding further accom- 
modations. On the other hand, even in the 
last century the white-breasted swallows, 
purple martins, and chimney swifts had 
deserted in a great measure their nesting- 
places in hollow trees and stumps to occu- 
Dy bird-boxes and chimneys, while the barn 
swallows, which were probably indigenous 
to the Eastern United States, were estab- 
lished in barns, in which, as now, they built 
their nests on the inside beams and rafters. 


The cliff swallows show wonderfully the | 
influence of man’s progress, having not 


only extended their range (as I am led to 
believe) many hundred miles, but having 
modified very materially their architecture. 
Their nests are built chiefly of mortar or 


plaster, of which mud or clay is the basis, | 


nd which becomes hard, though rather 
rittle, when dried by the atmosphere or 
baked by the sun. 
the adhesive and cohesive force of this ma- 
terial. When built on cliffs, as shown in 
the accompanying picture, they are shaped 
like a round flask, often with a neck, through 
which is the entrance. As built in New 
England and other parts of the Atlantic 
States, they are more open, and have no 
neck, being protected above by the project- 
ing roof of the building, under the eaves of 
which they are placed. The eggs are white, 





with brown and lilac spots and speckles, | 


but are not ordinarily distinguishable from 
those of the barn swallows, whose nests are 
always inside of buildings (as those of the 
eaves swallows seldom are). 

Even more interesting are the nests of 
the chimney swifts, popularly known as 
swallows, though not such from a scientific 
point of view. At a distance they may eas- 
ily be recognized by their nervous flight, 


long wings, and apparent want of tail. If 


examined closely, they are seen to be of a| 


very dull brown, and to have the shafts of 
their tail feathers projecting beyond the 
web, so that they can more easily support 
themselves when clinging to an upright 
surface. 
ment of using chimmeys instead of hollow | 
trees for nesting-places, and have succeeded | 
admirably, having begun so early that, so | 
far as I know, they have never been known | 
to naturalists under any other popular name | 
than that of chimney-swallow. Their nests | 
are made of small sticks, which the birds | 
break off from tree-tops while flying, and 
these are held together and to the wall by 
a sticky saliva (of which the “edible birds’ 
Vor. LV.—No. 326.—17 
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Their strength is due to} 


They have made the bold experi- | 
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|nests” of the East are altogether made). 
Their eggs aré white, and long in propor- 
tion to their breadth. 

Though swallows retain their 
primitive habits of nesting to a limited ex- 
tent, and in limited tracts of country, the 
common grayish and white bank swallows 
| are the only ones which have retained them 

altogether. They continue, in settlements 
of various sizes, to make their burrows in 
| banks of sand or gravel, choosing most oft- 
en those near water, less often those on 
road-sides. The study of their excavations 
is quite endless, owing to the variety of cir- 
cumstances which must be taken into con- 
sideration, and I shall not try here to enter 
linto its details. The care of the birds in 
| building is to reach a stratum of firm earth, 
| from which pebbles can not drop upon their 
leges. For this purpose they sometimes dig 
inward three feet. At the end of the bur- 
row are placed a few materials, upon which 
| the delicate white eggs are laid. The en- 
| trances are from two to three inches wide, 
| often circular, and sometimes within a foot 
or two of one another. The burrows vary 
in construction and depth, but are usually 
from fifteen to twenty-four inches long. 

On the shores of some lake or mill-pond 
|a solitary burrow, much larger and deeper 
|than those just described, may often be 
found—that of the kingfisher. This bird was 
formerly supposed to lead a most eccentric 
life, having power to calm the waves when 
he wanted to fish, and intrusting to them 
his nest, which was said to float about with 
the eggs and young. As the kingfishers can 
|swim but very little, the young, according 

to the fable, must have led a very precarious 
life; but nowadays, since romance has giv- 
en way to practical comforts, the kingfishers 
lay their eggs and bring up their children 
in dry and roomy nurseries, with water no 
nearer than the necessity of food requires. 
They feed on small fish, and capture them 
| by plunging into water, their plumage be- 
ing so oily that they have no difficulty in 
getting out. They may be recognized by 
their very short legs, their large head, with 
| its rough crest of loose feathers, and by 
their peculiar cry, like a watchman’s rattle. 
Though their feet are weak, their bill is 
large, sharp, and strong, and they use both 
in making their excavations. Any other 
| person than an enthusiastic naturalist will 
|do better to accept another’s account of 
these burrows than to try to find out all 
about them himself, unless he prefers dig- 
ging four or five feet into asand bank. The 
kingfisher’s eggs are white, like those of the 
bank swallows, but are about twice as long, 
and have four times as much bulk. 

There are only two birds in New England 
which make burrows, and I therefore pass on 
to the woodpeckers, who are carpenters and 
clever architects. They gain a living for the 
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most part by hopping about trunks and| 
limbs, supporting themselves with their stiff | 
tail feathers, and picking small insects from | 
the bark, or extracting grubs from beneath | 
it by boring, or rather chiseling, small holes, | 
which are not, I believe, injurious to orchard | 
trees or others. 

The golden-winged woodpeckers have a} 
pointed and rather long bill, partly adapted | 
to their habit of feeding on ants from the 
ground, but yet a very strong one. In spring | 
they generally choose a sound, hard-wood 
tree in which to make their nest, and go to| 
work on the trunk at some height from the | 
ground, They dig inward a few inches, and | 
then downward, sometimes more than two 
feet, but commonly much less than that. | 
The passage made varies considerably in 
shape, but is always enlarged toward the 
end, as seen in one of our illustrations, 
drawn from the longitudinal section of a 
woodpecker’s nest. So hard is the work | 
that the birds can finish it only by perse- | 
vering for two or three weeks; and yet very 
often, alarmed by being watched or found | 
out, or dissatisfied with their first choice of | 
a position, they abandon a begun or half- | 
finished excavation to make another, somne~| 
times in a different part of the same tree. | 
They never advance, so far as I have ob- 
served, more than two inches in one day, 
and they rarely accomplish so much as that. | 
They work chiefly in the morning, especially | 
in the earlier part, and do not work at all| 
steadily throughout the day. While mak- 
ing the entrance they cling to the trunk, 
and deliver sharp blows after drawing back 
the head; a chip is then broken off and 
dropped to the ground, where, together with 
its fellows, it betrays to the observant pass- 
er-by the nest above. As the hole is deep- 
ened, the birds can not be seen at work, but 
now and then they come out to drop the 
chips. It is astonishing how quickly they 
hear one’s approach, and the ease with which 
they turn round to fly out or to show their 
heads at the entrance. Watch a woodpeck- 
er go in; throw a stone against the tree, 
and instantly the bird is out again. When 
the excavation is finished, the eggs are laid 
on the chips at the bottom, no lining ever 
being used. These eggs, like those of all 
woodpeckers, are smooth-shelled and pure 
white. On examining the nest, one is struck 
with its symmetry and finish. The entrance, 
about three inches wide, is sometimes circu- 
lar, but often is an arch, as represented in 
the engraving. 

The nest of the downy woodpecker (which 
has a bill blunted at the end, or “trun- 
cated”) is similar, but much smaller. The 
entrance, which is circular, as shown in the 
engraving, is about two inches in diameter, 
sometimes so narrow as to make one doubt- 
ful as to the possibility of its owner pass- 





ing through. The nest is usually made in| 








a partially decayed tree, and sometimes in 
an old post. It may most often be found in 
a birch, poplar, or button-wood tree, and not 
unfrequently in a branch instead of in the 
trunk. The architects choose their build- 
ing site with care and instinctive skill. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that their loud 
rapping in early spring is made for the sake 
of testing the soundness of any wood: it is 
made by the male and female when calling 
to one another. 

As the woodpeckers sometimes content 
themselves with a natural cavity, so the little 
chickadees (with black crown and throat), 
which almost always do so, or which are glad 
to find a commodious but deserted wood 
pecker’s home, sometimes spend much time 
and labor in making an excavation for 
themselves, with a neat entrance about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and itself rare- 
ly more than six inches deep. At the bot- 
tom of this they make an inner nest of any 
warm materials which they can find—moss, 
wool, feathers, hairs, ete.—and lay six or 
more small white eggs with brown speckles. 
The shell is so thin that the yolk shines 
through, giving to the eggs before blowing 
a delicate blush. The same is observable 
in the woodpeckers’ and many other eggs, 
which often lose much of their natural 
beauty when prepared for the cabinet. No 
birds are more tender-hearted parents than 
the chickadees. If you break up their nest 
or take their eggs, they follow you along 
the wood path, now silent, and now uttering 
such a sweet, plaintive whistle that you re- 
pent of the mischief done, and regret that it 
is too late to repair it. 

Many birds make use of natural cavities* 
for nurseries, but the smaller kinds always 
line them at the bottom, or, in other words, 
build their nests in the hollows. The blue- 
birds are among these latter, and among the 
very first birds to begin housekeeping in 
spring. Sometimes they use a bird-box, but 
more often an old apple-tree or fence post. 
They are careful in their choice, and may be 
seen in March or April wandering in pairs 
through orchards and along fences hunting 
fora home. On finding one, they spend a few 
days in making it warm and dry; the female 
then lays four or five light blue eggs. In 
the same class are the great crested fly-catch- 
ers, Which are not very common, but are well 
known on account of their peculiar nest. 
Their eggs are very handsome, being butt or 
creamy, streaked and “ scratched” with pur- 
plish and a winy brown. The nests are 
nearly always composed partly of a cast-off 
snake-skin. 

Some of our wrens also build in holes, such 
as the great Carolina wrens (common to the 
southward of New England, but extremely 





* Such nests should be ranked as a fifth class. See 
the beginning of this article. 
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rare in it), the winter wrens, and the common 
house wrens. A nest of the winter wren 
which I found in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire is extremely interesting 
from the care with which it was concealed. 
It was in a retired part of a swampy tract 
of woodland, in a spot with a confusion of 
trunks and branches, and in a low, 
moss-covered stump. The stump [have still; 
but, without pulling it to pieces, few persons 

ymuld find readily the home within, for the 
entrance is only an inch wide, and is cover- 

| The cavity 


iby a piece of hanging moss. 
side is thickly lined with feathers, as one 
finds on inserting a finger. I should not 
ive found the nest, after being attracted to 
ts neighborhood by the singing male, had I 
ot seen the female at work and going in 
nd out. 
fhe common house and 
with dark are 
characterized more than any other of my 
thered friends by pertinacity. Their 
luct at the time of nest-building is oft- 
extraordinary. Almost as often as not 
they begin by a quarrel, in which they are 
senerally to blame, but are also successful. 
Sometimes they wish to obtain a ready fur- 


(small 
waves) 


wrens 


brown, transverse 


shed house, and, finding none unoccupied, 
take possession of the most attractive which 
they can find in the absence of its owners, 
nd on the return of the proprietors are so 
ersistently rude as generally to drive them 
vay. Sometimes they merely take a fan- 
cy to the situation of a neighbor’s home, 
nd, having seized upon the latter, pull it 
to pieces to make room for a new structure, 

fill it up with rubbish of their own col- 
lecting that it may be small enough for 
them, for they quarrel with much larger 
birds than themselves. When they build 
their nest peaceably, though they some- 
times choose a simple cavity in wood, they 
are addicted to choosing extraordinary situ- 
itions, and, having once carried in their ma- 
terials (sticks and twigs, afterward to be 
lined warmly), they are not disconcerted by 
having them removed, but persist many 
times in replacing them. I give below a 
partial list of the interesting situations in 
which the house wren’s nest has been found, 
and I do not doubt that it might be ex- 
tended over a page: an old hat, the sleeve 
of a coat, a tin spout, a broken jar, the 
space between two cogs of a disused mill- 
wheel, the “box” of a carriage, a stove, a 
ventilator, a wooden pump, a basket, a 
milk can, ete. 

I shall close this article by a conundrum 
and its answer. What birds lay their eggs 
n a nest, yet build no nest nor use an old 
one, do not sit upon their eggs, though 
these are not hatched by the sun, and nev- 
er feed their young? Secondly, how is all 
this brought about? The answer to the first 
question is—the cow-birds. The answer to 
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the second is longer. It may not seem ap- 
propriate to speak at length, in an article 
on bird architecture, of birds who build 
nothing; but closely connected with them 
The 
as most other 
wild birds do, but in spring and summer 
commonly form small flocks. Neither male 
nor female show any affection toward one 
The fe- 
lay, becomes very 





is the subject of two-story birds’ nests. 


cow - buntings do not mate 


another, nor toward their young. 
male, when ready to 
nervous, as is natural to a mother who has 
no home prepared for her offspring, and she 
therefore looks about anxiously for a nurs- 
ery and a nurse. Finally, she sees a bird 
building, or finds a nest just completed, per- 
haps with fresh eggs in it. She waits until 
the poor warbler, vireo, or sparrow is gone, 
then steals up and lays her egg, sometimes 
afterward to lay another. 
The mother thus imposed upon soon comes 


returning soon 


back, and in consternation calls her mate. 
Strange to say, they very often accept the 
strange egg, hatch it, and care for the chick 
until he can care for himself. Were it not 
so, the race of cow-birds would no longer 
exist, unless those birds altered their habits 
very materially. Sometimes, however, they 
abandon their nests; less often they destroy 
or remove the foundling; very rarely they 
add a story to their nursery, leaving the 
strange egg on the lower floor, where it 
comes to nothing, and laying their own 
the upper chamber. Among our 
illustrations on page 256 is a representa- 
tion of one of these double nests. When a 
small bird, such as the cow-bunting usu- 


eggs in 


ally selects for the purpose, consents to 
become the foster-mother of the stranger 
deposited with her, her history for the rest 
of the season is a sad one. The parasite’s 
egg is larger than her own, and consequent- 
ly receives so great a share of warmth from 
her body that hers usually become stale, or 
at least it is hatched first. In the latter 
case the young cow-bird soon clears the 
nest for himself and fills it up. His foster- 
parents are now devoted in providing him 
with food. He is greedy and lazy, and 
seems to stay in the nest much longer than 
When at last he makes up 
his mind to take care of himself, and shows 
that he is not utterly helpless, he leaves the 
friends to whom he owes his life without 
thanking them, and, joining his comrades, 
becomes a member of the cow-bird commu- 
nity. The facts just related present many 
interesting questions for discussion. Upon 
these I can not enter here, but let me say to 
my readers that in the study of birds they 
will not only find many subjects for philo- 
sophical speculation, but many sources of 
pure pleasure, combining healthful exercise 
and the study of Nature, which, if thorough- 
ly appreciated, can not but inspire us with 
good sentiments and good taste. 


is necessary. 
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STRONGER THAN 


Wuo shall tell the story 
As it was? 

Write it with the heart’s blood ? 
(Pale ink, alas !) 

Speak it with the soul’s lips, 
Or be dumb? 

Tell me, singers fled and 


Song to come! 


DEATH. 


No answer: like a shell the silence curls, 
And far within it leans a whisper out, 
Breathless and inarticulate, and whirls 
And dies as dies an ailing dread or doubt. 


And I—since there is found none else than I, 
No stronger, sweeter voice than mine, to tell 

This tale of love that can not stoop to die— 
Were fain to be the whisper in the shell: 


Were fain to lose and spend myself within 
The sacred silence of one mighty heart, 

And leaning from it, hidden there, to win 
Some finer ear that, listening, bends apart: 


An ear that hears the sunlight woo the snow, 
Detects the fire in a lily’s kiss, 

And hearkens, like an untaught child, to know 
How holy is the place in which love is. 


“Fly for your lives!” The entrails of the earth 
Trembled, resounding to the cry 

That, like a chasing ghost, around the mine 
Crept ghastly. ‘The pit’s on fire! Fly!” 


The shaft, a poisoned throat whose breath was death, 
Like hell itself grown sick of sin, 

Hurled up the men; haggard and terrible; 
Leaping upon us through the din 


That all our voices made; and back we shrank 
From them as from the starting dead, 

Recoiling, shrieked, but knew not why we shrieked, 
And cried, but knew not what we said. 


And still that awful mouth did toss them up. 
“The last is safe! the last is sound!” 

We sobbed to see them where they sunk and crawled, 
Like beaten hounds, upon the ground. 


Some sat with lolling idiot head and laughed; 
One reached to clutch the air away 

His shrunken lips refused; some cursed; 
Knelt down—but he was old—to pray. 


and one 


We huddled there together all that night, 
Women and men from the wild Town; 
I heard a shrill voice cry, “We all are up. 
But some—ye have forgot—are down !” 


““Who is forgot?” We stared from face to face, 
But, answering through the dark, she said 

(It was a woman): “Eh, ye need not fret; 
None is forgot except the dead. 


“The buried dead asleep there in the works— 
Eh, Lord! it must be hot below! 

Ye'll keep ’em waking all the livelong night, 
To set the mine a-burning so!” 


And all the night the mine did burn and burst, 
As if the earth were but a shell 

Through which a child had thrust a finger touch; 
And, peal on dreadful peal, the bell, 


The miner’s ‘larum, wedged and wrenched the air; 
And through the flaring light we saw 

The solid forehead of the eternal hill 
Take on a human look of awe, 


As if it were a living thing that spoke 
And flung some protest to the sky, 

As if it were a dying thing that saw, 
But could not tell, a mystery. 





The bells ran ringing by us all that night; 
The bells ceased jangling with the morn. 

About the blackened works, sunk, tossed, and rent, 
We gathered in the foreign dawn. 


Women and men, with eyes askance and strange, 
Fearing, we knew not what, to see. 

Against the hollowed jaws of the torn hill 
Why creep the miners silently ? 


From man to man a whisper chills: “See, see! 
The sunken shaft of Thirty-one! 

The earth, a traitor to her trust, has fled, 
And turned the dead unto the sun. 


“And here—O God of life and death! Thy work 
Thine only, this!” With foreheads bare, ‘ 

We knelt, and drew him, young and beautiful, 
Thirty years dead, into the air. 


Thirty years dead and buried from the day; 
By the swift poison caught and slain; 

By the kind poison unmarred, rendered fair 
Back to the upper earth again— 


Back to the breathing earth that knew him not; 
And men and women wept to see— 

For kindred had he none among us all— 
How lonely even the dead may be. 


We wept, I say, we wept who knew him not; 
But sharp a tearless woman sprang 

From out the crowd (that quavering voice I knew), 
And terrible her cry outrang: 


**T pass, I pass ye all! Make way! Stand back! 
Mine is the place ye yield,” she said. 

“He was my lover once—my own, my own; 
Oh, he was mine, and he is dead !” 


Women and men, we gave her royal way; 
Proud as young joy the smile she had: 
We knew her for a neighbor in the town, 

Unmated, so)! ory, sad. 


Women and nr 
Calm as a * 

Then swiftly 
We saw her 


we gave her silent way. 

she swept us all; 

word leans to a thought, 
to him, and fall 


Upon the happ: !ody of the dead— 
An aged wom,.:, poor and gray. 

Bright as the day, immortal as young Love, 
And beautiful as life he lay. 


Her shrunken hands caressed his rounded cheeks; 
Her white locks on his golden hair 

Fell wanly. ‘O love,” she cried, with shriveled lips, 
“O love, my love, my own, my fair! 


«See, I am old, and all my heart is gray— 
They say the dead are aye forgot— 

There, there, my sweet! I whisper, leaning low, 
That all these women hear it not. 


“Deep in the darkness there, didst think on me? 
High in the heavens, have ye been true? 

Since I was young, and since you called me fair, 
I never loved a man but you. 


“And here, my boy, you lie, so safe, so still—” 
But there she hushed; and in the dim 

Cool morning, timid as a bride, but calm 
As a glad mother, gathered him 


Unto her heart. And all the people then, 
Women and men and children too, 

Crept back and back, and back and on, 
Still as the morning shadows do, 


And left them in the lifting dawn, they two. 
On her sad breast his shining head 

Stirred softly, as were he the living one, 
And she had been the moveless dead. 


And yet we crept on, back and back and on: 
The distance widened like the sky 

Between our little restlessness and love 
So Godlike that it can not die. 





BARNABY PASS. 
TS name was originally a good Scripture 
z Barnabas, but had degenerated into 
: Barnaby; its location was among the high 
j ; mountains of one of the Southern States ; its 
haracteristics were darkness and wildness. 

It had a brook flowing along its narrow 
ength, and the cliffs on each side were high 
ud straight; you could ascend them by 
searching for foot-holds and drawing your- 
self up by the trees, but you could not run up, 
” or indeed climb up, with the least grace, for it 
was a matter of time, and you must go, as it 
were, although erect, on all fours, using both 
hands and feet. Below, there was just room 
enough for the brook and the roadway, with 
hardly a yard to spare; the cliffs rose like 








walls, shadowed with leaning trees, and | 


made the day dark even at noontide. How 

the brook ever caught any sunshine down 
a there in that deep green trench was a mys- 
| tery; butit did. Josepha had seen it catch- 
ing and reflecting beams much more gayly 
than the river that ran through the broad 
open meadow outside. Once she said to 
her mother that she thought it was like a 
woman who could love but once, whereas 
the river in the meadow was like a fair, 
lovely heart that is sweet to every body, 
the sunshine, the winds, the bees, and the 
clover seents, and to all alike. 

“Nobody loves any body, of course, but 
their husbands,” replied Mrs. Kay. “I can 
not imagine where you get your fancies.” 

“Nor I, niother,” said Josepha. 

But Mrs. Kay was not Josepha’s mother, 
only her step-mother; a fair-haired little 

man whom Joseph Kay had married, 
vith that sort of unconscious fatuity which 
comes, as a kind of equalization perhaps, 
after middle life to almost all much-admired 
men; believing that all women are pining 
for them, they fall an easy prey to the first 
infantile-faced person who has an object in 
securing them. 
died when her little daughter was but two 
months old, and the girl had spent her life 
with an aunt, and at boarding-schools of an 

istere kind, until, at her father’s sudden 
death, she was called home to Hope Cottage 
to take care of the still fair-haired but faded 
4a little step-mother. It had been no home to 
Ny her; but it was a pretty place, and she look- 
ed around the luxurious rooms and the rose 
garden with slow surprise. She had not re- 

















x alized that life could be made so pleasant, 
a for her aunt was an iron-nerved woman, 
: nd in her house lamps were not shaded for 

the eyes, nor chairs fitted to the back, nor 


rooms made beautiful for mere beauty’s 
s ike. But for the mind there had always 
been every aliment. Thus Josepha had be- 
ome what she was—a quiet girl with a large 
store of book-knowledge, and a large igno- 


I 


rance of all that constituted her step-moth- 
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Josepha’s own mother had | 


261 


|er’s ideas of living and of life. “It is not 


that she is disagreeable at all,” said Mrs, 
Kay, sitting up in her heavy crape to receive 
a visit from Mrs. Verdyne, her rich neigh- 
bor, “ but so different, so unsympathetic; and 
I, as you know, with my extreme sensitive- 
ness! It is very hard 

Mrs. Verdyne thought it was, and made 
or two beautiful remarks. She then 
took her departure, having fulfilled all the 
duties of the occasion: let it be understood 
that Mrs. Verdyne always fulfilled all her 
duties to a T. The whole of the widow’s 
visiting list, very well-bred people all of 
them, fulfilled their duties likewise; they 
wrote notes of condolence, to which Josepha 
was obliged to reply, copying from her step- 
mother’s dictation. 

“T do not see the necessity for this,” she 
said one day, suddenly pausing over the 
fortieth sheet. 

“ Ah! life is not all necessity, child,” sigh- 
ed the widow from her sofa. 

But it turned out that there was a good 
deal of necessity in it, after all, for Joseph 
Kay’s affairs were found to be involved, and 
his widow was left with less than nothing. 
This last phrase was repeated more than 
once by the lawyers engaged, and by those 
lookers-on who always gather unctuously 
around a broken fortune, like birds around a 
Ww reck. 

“T do not know what you mean by less 
than nothing,” said Josepha at last. “She 


one 


| has me, and I am something, I hope.” 


“We hope so too,” said the lawyers. “ But 
young ladies nowadays—” 

“T have found out since I have been here,” 
said the girl, bluntly, “that I do not belong 
to ‘nowadays’ at all. Mother herself has 
told meso. It is just as well, as things have 
happened. Pay the debts, and give us what 
you can, Mr. Brown. I shall take mother 
away.” 

“What are you going to do, Miss Kay ?” 

“Teach, of course. That is the only thing 
I can do.” 

And so it happened that as friends fell 
away from the wreck, as they always do, 
Josepha set out alone in her little row-boat, 
with her step-mother in the stern, on the 
long voyage of life. The austere aunt gave 
them a little, but she herself was not rich, 
and so fixed in her ways, besides, that it 
would have cost her great pain to diminish 
her various contributions to the missionary 
and educational institutions in 
which she hac long been interested. Jo- 
sepha and her mother drifted from one place 
to another, poor and poorer as time wore on, 
until at last the girl was glad to obtain this 
position of mistress in a school among the 
Southern mountains, in one of those settled 
regions in the midst of wildness which the 
traveller comes upon with surprise. These 
little neighborhoods are fringings around 


societies 
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|er’s ideas of living and of life. “It is not 
that she is disagreeable at all,” said Mrs. 
Kay, sitting up in her heavy crape to receive 
a visit from Mrs. Verdyne, her rich neigh- 
bor, “ but so different, so unsympathetic; and 
I, as you know, with my extreme sensitive- 
ness! It is very hard.” 

Mrs. Verdyne thought it was, and made 
one or two beautiful remarks. She then 
took her departure, having fulfilled all the 
duties of the occasion: let it be understood 
that Mrs. Verdyne always fulfilled all her 
duties to a T. The whole of the widow’s 
Visiting list, very well-bred people all of 
them, fulfilled their duties likewise; they 
wrote notes of condolence, to Ww hie h Josepha 

copying from her step- 
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would have cost her great pain to diminish 
her various contributions to the missionary 
societies and educational institutions in 
which she hac long been interested. Jo- 
sepha and her mother drifted from one place 
to another, poor and poorer as time wore on, 
until at last the girl was glad to obtain this 
position of mistress in a school among the 
Southern mountains, in one of those settled 
regions in the midst of wildness which the 
traveller comes upon with surprise. These 
little neighborhoods are fringings around 
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springs whose waters have attracted vis- 
itors for generations. Two years had pass- 
ed since her father’s death, and Josepha had 
seen something of the dark side of life; but 
she had a calm, prosaic courage and a thor- 
ough way of working hard which did not 
leave much time for borrowing trouble—an 
amusement belonging generally to doleful 
idleness. ‘They started on their journey, 
and in due time arrived at a small village, a 
half-way station between the Springs and 
the railroad, where the stage stopped, and 
where there was a mountain inn. Here Mrs. 
Kay, grown resigned to her fate, but quick 
as a cat to take advantage of whatever of 
pleasure appeared, wished to remain. “We | 
could see the stage go by every day, and 

perhaps sometimes the passengers would | 
take tea here,” she said, hopefully. 

“T am sorry, mother, but we can not do 
that; it is too far from the schodl. I must | 
try to find a little home for us that will be 
nearer.” 

“Of course, since J wish it, we can not do 
it; it is always so,” said Mrs. Kay, dissolv- 
ing not into tears exactly, but into a certain 
dampness of tone and visage. “ And I think 
I could stand it better, Josepha, if you would 
not persist in calling me ‘mother’ in that 
business-like way. If I had had a daughter 
of my own, I am sure she would have called 
me ‘mamma.’ ” 

“T think it very probable; but as I have 
been brought up differently, won’t you try to 
overlook my deficiencies, mother? I know 
they are many.” 

“T know they are also. Why conceal it ?” 
said Mrs. Kay. “But I do my best with 
you, and the spirit of my sainted Joseph 
can view us with satisfaction, I am sure, in 
every respect save our worldly surround- 
ings, which, however, are trash to the spir- 
its, I suppose,” she added, with a sigh. 

“T hope father’s spirit has something bet- 
ter to do,” said the girl. 

“You cold-hearted creature, talking on 
such a subject in that unmoved way! What 
would you have your father engaged in up 
there, I should like to know? But I posi- 
tively believe you would like to have him 
saw wood, provided there was any, and a 
necessity for fuel; and he as delicate a hand- 
ed man as ever lived! I must say I can not 
understand you, Josepha.” 

“Oh, well, there is not much to under- 
stand!” answered the girl, with a weary lit- 
tle laugh. She was very contemptuous to- 
ward herself at times, for she thought she 
ought long before this to have accomplished 
something in the world, whereas all she had 
done so far amounted merely to keeping the 
wolf a few steps from the door. 

Mrs. Kay’s crape was all worn out now; 
her weeds were made of barége. She never 





failed to be distressed about this every time 
she left the house, lest she should meet some 
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of her old visiting list, who must have been 
endowed with extraordinary powers of moy- 
ing about to have been in all the places 
where she looked for them. Josepha had 
begun by explaining that they could not 
possibly be here nor there; but, after a- 
while, she had perceived that even the dis- 


| tress was pleasant to her step-mother, as a 


relief from the monotony of the life she led, 


| an exciting possibility lurking around every 


corner and coming out of every house door, 
Every carriage might contain, every person 
approaching might be—who knows ?—some- 
body she had known. A thousand times 


| had she rehearsed in her mind her opening 


sentences, with the sighs all ready at the 
proper places, and she took great comfort 
in this exercise, and was affected even to 
tears by the little scenes she conjured up, 
apropos of a back like somebody’s, or a Ro- 
man nose that had associations. 

They found a little brown house, and 
settled themselves in it with their few be- 
longings; it stood at the edge of Barnaby 
Pass. The school was on the opposite side 
of the small valley, half a mile away; and 
four times a day the young mistress took 
the straight walk between the corn fields 
and over the bridge, following a little path 
bordered with Michaelmas daisies that ran 
alongside of the dusty road. But nothing 
passed save the winds and the bees, and, at 
night, the cows, walking solemnly and far 
apart, each in her own golden cloud, and 
thinking, no doubt, that all the world was 
dust. 

Mrs. Kay arranged the house; then she 
re-arranged it. Then she began anew, and 
arranged it all over again. It grew to be 
quite a common thing for the daughter, 
coming home, to see all the chairs and tables 
out on the piazza. 

“T am glad you are interested,” she said. 

“Tnterested !” said Mrs. Kay, throwing up 
her hands—“ interested! But that only 
shows how little you know me. I try, in 
my poor way, to have the house in some 
kind of order, so as to be ready in case any 
one should come, and you talk about inter- 
ested! But I know my duty. I have very 
little to work with, it is true; yet I flatter 
myself that my taste at least is unimpeach- 
able.” 

Josepha went on eating ner bread in si- 
lence. She had not the tact or thought- 
fulness to say pleasant things, and, not 
thinking that calico ruffles improved the 
wash-stand, or that the veiled barrels were 
successful toilet-tables, she would not say so 
Her step-mother, however, set this down to 
ignorance, and went on with a certain kind 
of happiness in her preparations for wildly 
impossible contingencies, as she had done 
steadily, with whatever materials she had 


at hand, ever since they left Hope Cottage. 


They had come in the late winter; it was 
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he had evening scholars at home, and on 


saturdays a dozen lessons. The only time | 


she kept for herself was from five in the aft- 
ernoon until dark, and Sundays, when she 
had allthe day. In the afternoon she walk- 
ed. After a time, tired of the meadow, she 
wandered into the Pass. It was in April; 
he never forgot the day. Not that any 
thing happened; at least only so small a 


matter as an awakening on her part to what | 


had been in the world always from the begin- 
ning, although she had not had eyes to see it. 
As some day, after months spent over gram- 
mars and dictionaries with apparently little 
progress, & language will all at once burst 
upon the student, and suddenly he knows it 
all, so now, as suddenly, this girl was taken 


: a2 | 
all at once into the order of Nature-lovers, | 


leaving forever the great majority who have 
eves and see not, ears and hear not, and 
hearts into which it has never entered even 
to conceive the beauty of God’s earth. There 


had been a shower the night before, and 


the cool Pass had kept the moisture; the | 


earth of the roadway was elastic and dark, 
and exhaled a peculiar freshness, the aroma 
of the contented soil. The low bushes along 
the brook were covered with a light green 
lace-work of small buds, some opening into 
fuzzy down; on the cliff-side were clustered 
the ferns in troops, in regiments, all kinds, 
from the delicate Venus-hair to the bold evy- 
ergreen with spear-pointed tips, which took 


care of her, Then began the trees, growing | 


in ranks one above the other, and Josepha, 
walking along and looking up, saw their 
green tops swelling out, row after row, un- 
til the last brushed the sky. The strip of 
blue at the top was narrow. The girl could 
see it for some distance, as the Pass was al- 


most straight for nearly a mile. Indeed, with | 


ill its length and windings, one came out of 
it at last almost directly opposite this en- 
trance, eight miles back as the bird flies. 
The brook flowed along with the rushing 
sound one hears in dreams when bound by 


fever in a hot city. It seemed to laugh, and | 


the sunset light came down to it as magical- 
ly as Sindbad flew down into the valley of 
diamonds. Birds were singing their spring 
songs here and there, each, no doubt, with a 
demure little auditor near, and unmindful 
of the rest of the Pass, which, nevertheless, 
listened. It was a wonderful bird auditori- 
wm, for there was no hum, no whir and shrill 
sect chanting, as in the meadow outside, the 
little lond-voiced, sun-loving creatures rare- 
] 
lhere was no jar of passing wheels, no low- 
ing of cows, only the low rush of the brook, 
like an organ accompaniment. One bird on 
& near bough trilled forth such a rapturous 
shower of notes that Josepha, listening, said 


now spring. Josepha taught almost contin- | to herself, “I have 
uously, not only in school hours, but out; for | before.” With her senses filled with new de- 


ttle leaves, others curled, others still but | 


ly venturing into the shadows of the Pass. | 
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never heard a bird sing 





| lights, the leaf-bud tracery before her eyes, 
| the touch of the woolly fern crosiers on her 
hands, the fresh odors of the brown ground 
inhaled with her breath, and the bird songs 
| and rush of the brook in her ears, at last she 
| turned homeward. 
| “To-day is an era in our life here, moth- 
|} er,” she said, as she took her seat at the tea 
| table. 
| “The stage has then begun to come this 
way ?” said Mrs. Kay, putting down her cup 
| excitedly. 

“No; I believe not.” 

“What then, you disappointing girl ?” 

“T have made the acquaintance of —” 

“Some one staying at the Springs?” 

“No, mother: of Nature.” 

Mrs. Kay threw herself back in her chair 
and tapped her foot on the floor impatient- 
jly. “I shall never become used to your 
ways, Josepha,” she said. “You do try me 
dreadfully sometimes. Talking of Nature, 
as though you had really met some one of 
importance! Have the goodness to explain 
what you mean by ‘an era in our life.” 

“T mean that the acquaintance is to be 
|for both of us, mother. If I can not per- 
| suade you to go with me into the Pass, then 
I shall bring its influence out for you.” 

“ And what may this influence be ?” asked 
| Mrs. Kay, resignedly. 

“ A kinder spirit, mother, and more efforts 
| to make you happy.” 

“T do not see what the Pass has to do 
with that, Josepha; and as to efforts, they 
are not in your line at all. You can go 
steadily on in your monotonous way, doing 
|the same thing day after day; but as to ef- 
| forts, real true efforts, J am the person who 
| makes them in this family. Efforts require 
| verve, inspiration. Look at that divan!” 

The divan was a dry-goods box covered 
with chintz. In spite of hay, it had a most 
|un-Orientally hard appearance, and being 
| without back, engendered discomfort and 
| whitewash for the unwary occupant. Jo- 
sepha looked at it, and decided that she 
could never be a Turk; but the new influ- 
jence of the Pass made her say, after a mo- 
|ment, that the chintz was pretty, whereat 
the person of efforts condescended to be 
|pleased. The chintz was pretty: Mrs. Kay 
had understood colors in her day. It was 
this singular mixture of things which she 
did and did not understand that made her 
|mind like an old curiosity shop, where, 
|amid much rubbish, occasionally something 
| of value is found. 

After that day Josepha went into the 
Pass every afternoon. She learned to feel 
that delicate yet deep enjoyment which Na- 
| ture gives to those who love her, something 
| which can hardly be described or expressed, 
| but whose intensity is nearer the soul than 
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the influence of any poem or philosophy 
ever written on a book’s page. It is true 


that there are many persons, otherwise ex- | 


quisitely endowed, who can not appreciate 
this enjoyment, as there are persons also 
who can not appreciate music. But this 
taciturn girl was of a different nature, and 


she had at last come to her own. Her fa- | 
vorite seat was on a high crag where the | 


sunset light fell on her head; there she 
sat and took in all the perfume and un- 
curling of the spring, and listened to the 
growing. 

One day in July the stage did come 
through the Pass; Josepha, on her crag, 
heard it rattling by below, and was anger- 
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served, when the little man had refilled his 
pail and the second horse was drinking, 

“No, mum—we haven't.” 
| “Why do you run, then?” 

“To carry the mails and please old Seran- 
nel Swan.” 

“Who is old Serannel Swan ?” 

“A skinflint, I reckon.” 

“Do skinflints run stages here for pleas- 
ure ?” 

“No, mum; but they do for spite when 
they’ve got the contract and make money 
out of it,” said the driver, going off for an- 
other pailful. 

8 Why have you taken lately to coming 
through the Pass?’ continued Josepha, 


ed. She did not want the world there. | watching the third horse take his turn and 


However, the world did not come. Day 
after day Mrs. Kay, whe had watched care- 
fully from her little piazza, reported “not a 
passenger ;” day after day her small tabieau 


of herself, her work-basket, and her white | 


eat remained unnoticed save by a small 
driver in a large flapping hat, who did not 
seem at all impressed by it. 

“T can not understand it,” she said. “I 
thought a great many persons visited these 
springs; I am sure I have heard of them all 
my life. Not as one hears of Saratoga, of 
course, but still as something quite fash- 
ionable in its way, like camping out in the 
Adirondacks, or’ going to those queer little 
places at the mouth of the St. Lawrence.” 

After a while Josepha herself met the 
stage, and, in spite of her jealousy, could not 
bear anger long against the intruder, it was 
such a forlorn old vehicle. It had no cur- 
tains over its windows, no shining gorgeous 
paint; its wheels were dingy, its springs 
inerusted with ancient mud; the rack be- 
hind looked as though it had never held a 
trunk, so shriveled and lean were its ancient 
leather coverings. Four thin horses drew 
this old ghost, and their countenances show- 
ed that although, according to law, they 
were having an easy time of it, they knew 
better; the merry voices of nine inside and 


six on top would have cheered them, and | 


they were ashamed, in a horsely way, of 


drink a little with dejection. 

“ Bridge down the other way.” 

“When it is repaired, I suppose you will 
go that way again ?” 

“No; reckon not. The Tunkers’ meeting 
begins before long, you see.” 

“Where ?” 

“Tn the Pass here.” 

“ Here ?” 

“No; three miles up.” 

“Who comes to this meeting ?” 

“ Tunkers.” 

“What are Tunkers ?” 

“Sorter Dutch Shakers.” 

“ What do they do?” 

“Well, they pray some; and they eat.” 

“Oh, a camp-meeting.” 

“ No, mum, begging your pardon,” said the 
driver, emphatically, standing on tiptoe to 
check up his horses’ heads, which seemed, 
however, no higher after the operation than 
before. “‘Camp-meetings belong to my own 
Church, if you please, which is the Methodis’, 
and hez nothing in common with Tunkers.” 
He then climbed up to his seat and untwist- 
|ed the reins. “I bid you good-day, mum,” 
he said; and the old stage started off with 
a groaning and rattling of every joint. 

That evening, when Christian Converse 
came for his lesson, Mrs. Kay asked if the 
stage that passed every afternoon was the 
stage to the Springs. 





the dingy vehicle behind them, and the fact | “You did not think that old trap was the 


that there were never any passengers save 
mail-bags. They had known better days. 
The driver had stopped to water his team. 
Josepha, coming down from her crag, paused 
on a ledge above him, and bowed slightly, 
according to the custom of the country, 
where all passers-by salute each other. He 
nodded in return, and climbed down on to 
the wheel; under his flapping hat she saw 
his small brown face and lantern jaws. 

“What stage is this?” she asked. 

“The Greenoway express, mum.” 

“But it does not go as far as Greenoway, 
does it ?” 

“No, mum—it don’t.” 

“You have not many passengers,” she ob- 


Crystal stage, did you, ma’am ?” said Chris- 
tian, who, with red hair, bare feet, and a 
spelling-book, was yet desperately in love, 
in a bashful, awkward way, with the school- 
|mistress. “That air’s the old express that 
carries the mail through the mountains 
west of here. The Crystal coach goes the 


other way to the Springs, and a stunner she 


is, too.” : 

“Then it never comes by here ?” 

“No, ma’am; ali the Springs coaches go 
by on the other side of the river.” 

“Now, Converse, begin your lesson,” said 


Josepha. She called the large boys by their 


last names, and had thereby won, though 
all unconsciously, their deepest affections. 
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“We must certainly move over across the 
river, Josepha,” said Mrs. Kay. 

Every afternoon now in the Pass the 
5 hool-mistress saw the old stage, or heard it 
rattling by below over the rocky road, while 
she sat on her high crag. She did not come 

yn again to talk to the driver, but she fell 
into the habit of waiting for it to go by be- 
fore she started homeward, using it as a forest 
clock. After a week or so the camping peo- 
ple began to appear, coming over the bridge 
and up the road between the corn fields to- 
ward the Pass in wagons, in old gigs, and 
on horseback—plain sober folk, upon whose 
faces reigned a subdued excitement ; for this 
assembling of themselves together in the 
greenwood to hold converse and to rouse 
religious fervor was the one festival of their 
They were not “Tunkers,” as the 
driver had called them, but a kindred sect 
of German origin, Separatists from the Lu- 
theran creed. All the year round they 
toiled on their small farms, men, women, 
and children, like patient beasts of bur- 
den, with hardly a thought the 
ground they tilled, and the principles of 
their faith might have been summed up in 
the words industry and economy. Their 
religion was sober enough during eleven 
months of toil; but in the midsummer came 
their time for rejoicing, and this year the 
Pass had been selected as their gathering- 
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above 


place. 
4 They are the most outlandish-looking 
people I ever saw,” announced Mrs. Kay, 
every time Josepha came home from school. 
‘The women have their funny yellow hair 
braided in tight but most elaborate little 
raids at the backs of their heads, and they 
carry their sun-bonnets on their arms. 
They have narrow-skirted blue gowns, 
hanging straight down, and such figures!” 

“As Nature made them, Isuppose, mother.” 

“No, she did not; but long generations of 
wooden ancestors did, perhaps. 


They are 


just like the wives of Shem, Ham, and Ja- | 


pheth in the toy arks.” 

“T should like to see them and their camp,” 
said the girl, after a moment. Then she 
laughed, and added, “I might go in the old 
stage, and be a solitary passenger arriving 
at last from somewhere, like a novel.” 

* Do not dream of any thing of the kind,” 
said Mrs. Kay. “Although there is no church 
here, we still remain good church people, I 
hope, and have nothing to do with strange 
religions.” 

‘I was only joking, mother.” 

‘I did not know you ever joked.” 

“I do not—ofien; but when nothing else 
h ippens—” 

“ Happens!” said Mrs. Kay, impatiently— 
“happens! Nothing ever happens here, or 
ever will.” 

But something did happen. 
In spite of the camping people, numbering 
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now some hundreds at the gathering-place, 
the old stage went by every day empty; the 
little driver, however, wore an expectant air, 
and he had fastened two blue rosettes on 
the leaders’ heads, which ornaments, never- 
theless, had no effect upon the settled de- 
jection of their long horse-countenances. 
One afternoon the stage was late. As its 
rattling wheels had not disturbed her, Jose- 
pha, forgetting the flight of time, had sat on 
her crag in a reverie until after sunset; she 
now hurried down into the road. It was 
more than twilight down there, almost dark- 
ness; a thousand glow-worms were out in 
the dusky air. She walked rapidly; she 
was not afraid; but she knew her step- 
mother would be full of alarm. Presently 
she heard a rattling sound. The stage was 
behind her; it drew nearer. She stepped 
aside quietly, and it passed. Then, in a mo- 


| ment or two, there was a crash, and a sudden 


“whoa!” It had broken down. She came 
up and spoke; she was obliged to make her 


presence known, so that in the darkness and 


;on the narrow road they might not drive 


| 


| 


over her. 

“No danger,” said the driver. 
broken clean down, 
have you?” 

Josepha had not. 
as our house and 
gested. 


‘She’s 


You hain’t got a match, 


“You can come as far 
get a lantern,” she sug- 


“T can’t leave my passengers,” replied the 
little man, importantly. “I’m responsible 
for ’em and their luggage to the company.” 

“To Secrannel Swan, you mean,” said Jo- 
sepha, laughing, entirely incredulous as to 
the passengers. But a new voice spoke at 
this moment, and startled her into silence. 

“ Driver,” it said, “can the stage go on or 
not ?” 

“Mebbe ‘not this one; but another will 
go, of course, in its place,” replied the driver, 
in a finely assumed tone of careless certain- 
ty. “Ishall have to go back, though.” 

“Where to?” 

The driver was vague in his answer. The 
stables of Scrannel Swan were not prolific 
of coaches. Still, he thought he remembered 
an old red wagon standing there, and his 
plan was to walk back with the horses, six 
miles, and get it. “In the mean time you 
will have to wait until I come along,” he 
said, “and this lady’s house is the nearest.” 

“T could not think of intruding,” answer- 
ed the voice. But it was climbing out of 
the wrecked coach all the same, was on the 
ground, was looking around, was making out 
the figure at the side of the road, was ap- 
proaching it, was taking off its hat, was 


speaking one or two polite generalities, and 
waiting to hear the accents in reply. 

“You can wait at our house, if you like,” 
said Josepha, answering. 
says, it is the nearest. 
there together.” 


“As the driver 
We will all walk 
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So, after a few moments, they started, 
Josepha, the stranger, and the driver on a 
line, the latter leading one of his horses, 
with the other three following in the dark- 
ness, and clattering over the rocky road in a 


way that would have frightened a nervous | 


woman. The stranger said as much. “ but 
I am not nervous,” replied Miss Kay. 

They were about a mile from the entrance 
of the Pass, and it was a queer walk. Con- 
versation was kept up by the stranger, but 


Josepha did not say much; she listened, | 


however. And she mixed his words strange- 
ly with the subtle influence of the darkness 
and the looming cliffs. She was too uncon- 
ventional to care what he would think of her 


being so far from home at that hour. It was 
an accident; it had never occurred before, | 
and would never oceur again. Of what con- | 


sequence was it? 


But if she did not consider, her step- | 
mother considered for her. Alarmed at her 
absence, Mrs. Kay was on the point of ven- 
turing into the Pass herself, preceded by 
old Judy, who acted as maid-of-all-work, 
carrying a coal-oil lamp, and by Judy’s 
grandson, “ Beverley,” a scampish little 
black of ten years, who carried a lantern. 
Mrs. Kay herself had a candle, and, holding 
up her skirts with the other hand, she was | 
coming out of the gate with gingerly steps. 
Judy was already in the road, the lamp’s 
light flaring on her white turban, and Bev- 
erley was turning a few somersaults in ad- 
vance, the lantern on his toes, when the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, and in 
another moment the driver’s flapping hat, 
the head of one horse, Josepha’s face, and 
the stranger’s, came into the circle of radi- 
ance. The stranger bowed; he was well 
dressed; he had the air’ of a gentleman. 
These three facts Mrs. Kay took in at a! 
glance. A slight flush rose in her thin 
cheeks, her lifted skirts were smoothly fall- 
ing in an instant; she heard the explana- | 
tions graciously, and led the way to the | 
house. The driver was gone with his 
horses, Judy had retired, a meaning glance 
from her mistress fixed in her quick intelli- | 
gence, the stranger was seated, and Mrs. 
Kay was entertaining him, all in another | 
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her voice, in every motion of her delicate 
withered hands. It was all a plain story — 
the cottage, the parlor, and herself. Bu; 
| this tall, unlike daughter? She understood 
the incongruity, and took occasion to say 
| with a little sigh, when the girl was not in 
the room, 

| “ Josepha is only my step-daughter.” 

| “Ah, when you called her daughter, I 
\thought that it was impossible you could 
have a child of that age,” replied the stran- 
ger. He had told his name immediately, 
Martin Gage, and his residence, New Yor k. 
But he said nothing further. 

About ten o’clock, when the brightening 
| influence of the coffee had faded away, and 
|old Judy had gone to bed, and Mrs. Kay 
herself was sleepy, as old blondes always 
are at an early hour, the conversation fell 
more into Josepha’s hands. She was not 
sleepy at all. Things had been said that 
aroused her attention; she was slowly wak- 
ing up. Many a time she had told herself 
| that she must be dull-witted, because no- 
body ever cared to talk about what she 
liked to talk about, so she had taken refuge 
}in taciturnity. But now already at least 
| three subjects had been broached which had 
interested her for years. Her eyes bright- 
ened, she began to fuse a little; general- 
ly she was hard metal, that would not melt. 
Mrs. Kay leaned back on her sofa, and let 
them talk. “ Perhaps he is a literary man,” 
,she thought. Then, after a moment, she 
added to herself, “But no; he dresses too 
well for that.” 

After a while it came out that the stran- 
ger was going to the camp-meeting. The 
listener was aroused at once. “What in 
the world is he going there for?” she ask- 
led, inwardly. “But perhaps’ he owns the 
ground. After the war a great deal of this 
, Southern land fell into the hands of North- 
}erners.” She listened again, but canght 
nothing. They were talking of phrenology. 

“T fear Iam keeping you up very late,” 
| said the stranger, as Judy’s sharp-voiced lit- 
| tle clock struck eleven in the near kitchen. 
“Yes; we are generally asleep by half 
| past nine,” said Josepha. 

“ Here in this mountain wilderness,” hur- 


five minutes. Josepha was seated too. Her | riedly interposed Mrs. Kay, “there is so lit- 


dress was damp with the dews of the Pass, 
her heavy hair somewhat disordered; she 
was tired, and did not concern herself at all | 
about her attitudes. Her step-mother knew | 
this without looking, and sat with double 
grace to make up for it. After a while old 
Judy served a delicious Southern supper in 
the little dining-room, at a wild expense 
of the whole week’s stores; but never mind. 
She had understood her mistress’s eye. The 
stranger noticed every thing without ap- 
Mrs. Kay was too) 
well bred to allude to former prosperity, 
but its ghost lurked in every intonation of 


parent observation. 


| tle to engross one—no society or any thing 
of that kind, you know.” 

“T can not imagine what has become of 
my driver and his coach,” continued the vis- 
itor. “Perhaps it would be as well for me 
to walk down the road to meet him. In- 
| deed, I think I should enjoy the walk; it is 
a fine night.” 

“But it is not a fine night; it is very 
| dark,” said Josepha. “You only say that 
| because you think we are tired. The house 
seems chilly, but I will soon remedy that. 

I am not at all sleepy myself, and if mother 
| is, she can go to bed.” 
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Mrs. 
nny child!” she said, tapping Josepha’s 

i playfully. “What will you say next? 
\nd—where are you going now ?” 

‘To get some wood,” replied the girl; 
nd before her mother could interfere, she 
.d brought in an armful and laid it down 
ipon the hearth. 

“Allow me,” said the stranger, springing | 
rward. 

“Very well, if you like. Only, as I par- 
cularly enjoy making fires, I consider it a} 


Kay came to life with vigor. “You } 


| 


favor.” 

“So do I,” said Gage. 

He lighted a match, looked around, then | 
took a newspaper from his pocket. 

“You need no paper,” said Josepha. “That 
shows how little you understand light-wood.” | 
She knelt down, set up three little splinters 
together like the poles of a miniature tent, 
applied the match, and in a second the whole 
pile was gloriously blazing, and the room 
full of light. 

“The pitch-pine of the South,” explained 
Mrs. Kay. on really becomes an esthetic | 
pleasure to light fires under such cireum- 
stances, Mr. Gage.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied the 
young man, looking at Josepha, who had 
risen, and was standing on the opposite side 
of the hearth absently warming her hands 

nd watching the blaze. 

“He certainly knows what to say,” thought 

he elder lady. Then she too looked at Jo- 
sepha. The girl looked well, almost h: and- | 
some, but the small step- mothe: rT ns never | 
have appreciated that. Isnuppose the cana- | 
ries have but one opinion as to the clumsi- 
ness of the slow white swan down in the pond. 

Another long hour spun itself out over 
the bright blaze, Mrs. Kay keeping her eyes 
open, but yawning desperately behind her 
fan. She had ceased to follow the course 





{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of conversation, but maintained a watch for | 
stray sentences, like a man fishing on the 
bank. She caught little of importance wi 
only allusions to a home and a father some- 
where, and once something about “ our |] 
guild. ” “He can not be a missionary,” she \. 

hous ght; “only High-Churchmen use that | 

erm.” She scrutinized him carefully. “No, | 
he is not a High-Churchman,” she said to | 
herself—“ at least not an extreme case. He 
has not that serene, sweetly humble, yet 
proudly superior air which they all have ; | 
nd, besides, he is too broad-shouldered. A 
home and a father—that is something. For 
young men nowadays do not talk about their | 
fathers unless they are very decidedly proud | 
f them for some reason or other. On the | 
whole, it looks well.” 

At midnight a rumbling sound was heard | 
outside; the old red wagon had arrived. 
Martin Gage took leave, asking permission 
to call on his way back. “I shall only stay 
at the camp a day or two,” he said. 
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‘It will be very interesting there, no 
doubt,” said Mrs. Kay. 
Well, I don’t know about that; I go on 


| business,” replied the stranger 


‘ Decidedly he owns the ground,” thought 
the widow, cheerfully 
The next afternoon Josepha started for 


| the Pass as usual. 


“You never go as far as the camp, I st 
rn 


said Mrs. Kay, in a suggestive tone. 

“No,” replied the girl. 

She went no farther than her usual erag: 
but on coming down, this time before sun- 
set, there was the stranger gathering ferns 
along the road below. 

“Ah, you have ferns too,” he said. “I 

] 
A 


| will walk to the mouth of the Pass, an 


carry them for you.” 

“You need not,” said Josepha. 

“ But I should like to.” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“You are so strong, Miss Kay, that you do 
not like to be assisted, I suppose. Still, you 


| must not forget that other persons are stron- 


ger. 

‘They are occasionally; but generally I 
am the strongest person present,” said the 
girl. 

“Do you see that stage lifted up on the 
side of the cliff?” 

“You, 

“Well, I did that.” 

‘You must have been very cross, then.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Only that I have noticed that when a man 
makes any great effort of bodily strength, 
| like lifting a heavy weight, he is always in 
an irrité ited condition—really a terrible tem- 


bag" 


I did use some strong language, I be- 
ar ”said Gage, laughing. ‘That short- 
bodied, big-hatted little driver had left his 


} old coach right in the middle of the road, 


and, of course, we could not pass with our 
red wagon. The horses, not having wings, 
could neither climb up nor back up the cliff, 
and so there was nothing for it but a lift. 

assure you that all the hard cider in the 
camp was hardly enough for me when I ar- 
rived.” 

“Do you like the camp ?” 

“It is picturesque.” 

“You do not seem to stay there.” 

Gage looked at her; but she had meant 
no epigram. 

“Oh, I have finished my work for the 


day,” he said, carelessly. “I came this way 


to meet you. I knew you were here every 
day, and, of course, you would make no 
change in your habits on my account.” 

Of course not,” said Josepha. Still, she 
felt a little disturbed. The stranger, how- 
ever, turned back to their conversation of 
the night before, and soon her mind was off, 
like a bird, over the fields of imagination 
and thought. It is astonishing how much 
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better two birds can fly together than one 
all alone. 

At the mouth of the Pass he left her. “TI 
have just time to hurry back before supper,” 
he said. 

“So they have supper ?” 

“Of course—with bright camp fires and 
gypsy kettles. Do you suppose, because 
they are religious, they are not hungry too?” 

“The two things never seem quite to go 
together,” said Josepha. 

“Whether they seem or not, they do,” 
said the stranger, laughing. “ Look at the 
supper tables of donation parties and sew- 
ing societies.” With that he raised his hat 
and went back into the dusky Pass, while 
Josepha, coming out into the still golden 
valley, went over the conversation thought- 
fully. 

She told her mother what had occurred, 
and Mrs. Kay thought a number of thoughts 
behind the tea-pot for several minutes. At 
last she decided not to interfere. ‘“ Josepha 
is not like other girls,’ she mused. The 
only remark she made was, “ Promise me 
that you will always be home before dark, 
Josepha.” 

“Of course, mother; I always mean to 
be. That one night it was an accident.” 

The next afternoon Gage met her again. 
She had not expected to see him; but as her 
thoughts had been dwelling on some things 
said the day before, she willingly took up 
the conversation where they had left it, and 
they walked together to the mouth of the 

. Pass again. 

This was repeated for five days, and now 
she expected it; she likewise enjoyed it. 
Regularly on the way somewhere the old 
red wagon passed them, and the driver gave 
them friendly nods. He had still no passen- 
gers, but it was evident that he had an in- 
terest in Gage; he expected to take him back 
some time, and regarded him as he passed 
with a proprietary eye. The old coach re- 
mained where it was, tilted up against the 
clifi. 

“ He is staying much longer than he first 
intended,” observed Mrs. Kay after a while. 

“Ts he?” said Josepha. 

“He said only a few days. Have you any 
idea what he is doing there ?” 

“No, I have not; but he always speaks 
of being occupied in the mornings—busi- 
ness, he said.” 

“ About the land, perhaps. Still, I do not 
see why it should take so long, unless he is 
laying it all out in lots,” thought Mrs. Kay. 
“Has he said nothing about himself or his 
affairs all these days?” she asked, aloud. 
“Come, try to think.” 

“He spoke once of owning vast estates.” 

“Vast estates? Where ?” 

“Every where, he said. And he also spoke 
of a grand inheritance received from his fa- 
ther.” 
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“But that is, I am afraid,a romance. [i 
is too much to believe,” said Mrs. Kay, slow- 
ly. “Only two or three families in the Unit- 
ed States have any thing like that. I have 
been wrong, Josepha; I see it now. That 
man is trying to deceive us. You must not 
go into the Pass again.” 

“You are mistaken, mother. He is not 
trying to do any thing; he is perfectly at 
his ease.” 

“He is trying to interest you, child.” 

“Ts he?” said Josepha. Then she blush- 
ed suddenly and deeply. “I never thought 
of it,” she said. 

“T know you did not; but he is trying, 
And I am afraid you are too much interest- 
ed already.” 

“No, mother; it is only that I like to talk 
to him.” 

“ And hear him talk.” 

Josepha colored again, this time slowly 
and almost painfully. The blood seemed to 
rise gradually in her face as she thought. 
“You are right,” she said at last. “TI shall 
not go into the Pass again.” 

The next afternoon she remained in the 
little shaded parlor with a book open before 
her, trying not to miss too much her crag 
and her fern-bordered road. The hours were 
long; through the window the Pass looked 
purple and cool; she felt herself longing for 
it. At dusk she threw aside her volume, 
glad that the day was done. 

There came a sound of rattling wheels, 
and the old red wagon rumbled out of the 
Pass and stopped at the door. The little 
driver had brought a note. All it said was, 
“Why did you not come? I thought you 
were not going to change your habits on 
my account.” 

“Tmpertinent!” said Mrs. Kay. “No an- 
swer,” she called out to the driver, who was 
waiting. Then asecond thought seized her, 
and she went to the door. “ Mr. Gage gave 
you this ?” 

“Yes, mum, he did. 
delivering it.” 

“T fancy he owns the camp-ground,” said 


I'm ’bliging him by 


| the widow, affably. 


“Acts as though he did, mum; swells 
round considerable, and sends off passils 
and passils of big litters in my mail-bags,” 
replied the driver. 

“How do they treat him at the camp ?” 

“The Tunkers, you mean? They seem 
tickled ’most to death to have him there.” 

“But he is not a Dunkard ?” 

“Fur from it,mum. He isn’t much on 
religion of any kind, I reckon,” said the 
driver. 

Mrs. Kay let him depart, and went back, 
lost in reflection. The next afternoon she 
herself suggested that her daughter should 
take a stroll. 

“T shall not go, mother,” replied the girl ; 
and another sunset passed drearily. The 
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in to rain. 
” t seldom rains in the Southern mount- 

ns during the summer, save an occasional 
short thunder-shower; but when it does 
rain, it is a torrent, and floods follow. The 
steep sides of the hills and cliffs gather and 
your down the drops into the narrow deep 
ravines so suddenly that in an hour, some- 
times, the brooks are out of their beds, swol- 
len and roaring ten feet high over the roads. 
rhis happens only in the passes and defiles, 
of course, where there are no wide levels; 
the waters can not disperse themselves or 
sink through the hard rocky bottoms. 


sure as you live, and Barnaby ’ll be all 
afloat.’ announced Christian Converse that 
evening, as he opened his spelling- book. 
“A man come through an hour ago, and he 
said at the other end er-ready the water 
was over the road, and old Squire Luken’s 
milk pails was all washed away as had been 
left down by the fence while the boy went 
to supper.” 

“What will become of the camp, then ?” 
asked Mrs. Kay. 

“Well, reckon they’ve hed warning; and 
if not, they can take to the rocks; though 
they may hey some trouble with the horses. 
Me and Sam Brown’s going in at daylight— 
along the cliffs—to see how they’ve stood it.” 

“Why not go now ?” said Josepha. 

“Well, you see, miss, it’s powerful dark 
in Barnaby at night; and besides, they’ve 
got legs same as us if they want to come 
out,” replied Converse. “They’re nothing 
but Tunkers, anyway,” he added, with that 
fine scorn for a foreign religion peculiar to 
native-American virtue. 


After the boy had gone, Josepha went out 
on to the piazza, and down to the gate. She 
could distinetly hear the roar of the brook 
as it came out of the Pass, but she could | 
see nothing, for the rain was still falling 
heavily. At ten o’clock she went to her | 
room; at half past ten her light was out, | 
but she was not asleep. She could hear 
the sound of the water now, even when her | 
head was on her pillow. After a while she 
rose, dressed herself, and looked out. The | 
rain had ceased; great broken clouds were | 
lying across the sky, and between them the | 
moon shone out. The brook had overflowed | 
the corn fields; the stalks stood like reeds | 
in alake. The torrent coming out of the | 
Pass was violent and loud as a water-fall. 

“T really must see if I can do something,” 
she said to herself. “There are women and 
children in there, and the cliffs are very 
Steep. They do not know the way, but I} 
do. I can help them now; at daylight | 
other aid will come.” 

She put on a thick jacket and a small | 
stout hat, unlocked the front-door softly, | 
and stole out. 
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next day she was not tempted, for it had be- | 
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was moonlight enough to show the way. 
She went around to the side of the hill, and 
began to ascend by a path she knew. It took 
some time, for it was a roundabout course; 
but at last she was on top, overlooking the 


gorge. Holding on by a tree trunk, she 
peered down, but could see nothing through 
the thick branches; she heard, however, the 
swift rush of the water below. Taking a 
long breath, she began to descend, holding 
on tightly, and feeling her way step by step. 
Her eyes became gradually accustomed to 
the darkness; she could make out objects 
close to her; still, her progress was slow. 


| Having reached the edge of the water, she 
“The brook will be up before morning, | 


made her way forward along its line, using 
the trees as supports and their roots as foot 
holds. She worked on in this way for an 
hour. At last she thought she heard voices. 


She paused and called; a cry answered her. 
| She hastened her climbing, and, after a mo- 


ment, came upon a forlorn party, straggling 
apart from each other and lost in the dark- 
ness, but trying to move forward toward the 


| mouth of the Pass in the same way that she 
| was advancing in; but they were encum- 
| bered with children, and also with helpless 


aged persons, who had lost heart and cour- 
age, and were led and carried along. The 
working members of this party seemed to be 
all women; some of them were tired out, 


;and sat like drift-wood caught on the tree 


trunks; you felt that if the water rose two 
inches they would be swept away. Others 
worked with zeal; but heavy babies, tied in 
their shawls, weighed them down, and im- 
peded their progress. They panted, and 
struggled, and held on to the trees, these 
poor mothers, and dragged along the older 
children, who cried with fright. Josepha 
took a stout little boy from an exhaust- 
ed young German woman, and soothed his 


| Weeping into quiet; then she proposed that 


they should all get themselves together and 


| rest a few moments. 


“We are not very far from the mouth of 
the Pass,” she called out cheerfully and 
clearly. “ But after you have rested a while, 
I think it will be better to climb straight 
up to the top. There there is a path down 
to the valley. I know the way.” 

“But can we, miss?” said the nearest 
woman. 

“Yes; I came down from the top myself. 
But first, if you like, while you are resting 
here, I will go up and see exactly how steep 
the rocks are at this point.” 

This seemed to give confidence ; the wom- 
en drew together, the stragglers came up 
one by one. They all propped themselves 
behind trees, in the angles made by the 
roots and the cliff-side, not unlike sailors 
sitting in the rigging, and then it was that 


Josepha discovered that they were in real- 


ity marshaled by a man, who was, however, 


No one heard her go. There | far behind, owing to his carrying children 
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on his back and in his arms, and helping | er members of their party who had not been 
several old women besides. The darkness | so fortunate. 

and the noise of the water had prevented “T must go down,” said Gage, “and one 
any explanation or comprehension of this. | of you had better go with me. I may not lx 
The man now disencumbered himself from | able to manage them all.” 


his burdens, and placed them in safety; then} But no one stirred; mother-love is pity 
he joined the new-comer. It was Martin | ing, but selfish. 7 
Gage. Josepha was already climbing; he| “One of you must come,” said Gage, mak- 


climbed by her side. There was not breath | ing strong use of the situation. “Do you 
to spare for talking until they had reached want them to drown down there ?” 

the top, and it took them some time toreach| At this Josepha stepped forth (as he knew 
| 
| 


it. Josepha sat down to rest for a moment, | she would). “I will go,” she said. “ All th 


and said, rest of you sit down here, and wait for us.” 
“No loss of life, I hope ?” They started. On the way Gage said some- 
“T think not,” he answered. thing very lover-like. “Are you mad?” 


“How shall we ever get them up?” she | said the girl, angrily. This was not what 


continued, turning to the subject in hand in} she had intended to say at all; she had in- 


her most business-like way. tended to be very proud and distant. But 
“Oh, easily enough, by detachments. You | it is difficult to refuse an offer with dignity 
shall stay here and receive them.” when climbing down rocks in the dark, and 
“T shall do nothing of the kind; I am go- obliged to accept aid which the suitor, be- 
ing down to help.” ing of a bold temper and not afraid, takes 
“Of course I knew you would.” care to make lover-like. 
“ Of course.” | They had some trouble in finding and col- 


“But I had to suggest it, because it is | lecting the lost children. There were four 


what most women would prefer to do under | of them, all boys, who had undertaken to 
the circumstances.” get themselves out of the Pass without aid. 


“You mean, let you do all the work ?” They had started up the cliff with them, 
“Yes, since I can do it, and there is no} when a fainter ery came up from below. 
vital necessity for you to help. Ican bring “ Another,” said Gage. 
them all up, one at a time.” “T will go down for that one, while you 
“ But I want to help.” keep on up with the others,” said Josepha. 
“I know you do, you generous-hearted “Very well,” answered her companion, 


creature! Come down and help; and then, | with lamb-like decility; and he disappear- 
when it is all over, take me, and help me|ed up the rocks with his little troop, who, 
too.” refreshed and cheered, climbed now like 

He did not explain his meaning further;| monkeys. Josepha went down toward the 
but, in some way, she knew. They were al-| roaring water again. There, on its edge, 
ready climbing down the rocks again, and| she found a very little boy, crying, all by 
she had helped up four children, two at a | himself, behind a bush, the ends of whose 
time, and gone down agdin before she re-| bent branches were already swept by the 
covered her mental breath. torrent. She took him in her arms. His 

They had to work like Trojans (if any | ankle was injured; he could not walk. She 
one knows what that means); they were} bound it with her handkerchief, soothed 
two hours at it. The hardest labor was with | him, and considered what she should do. He 
the old people, who could not see, and whom | was.five years old, and heavy to carry. Sud- 
they could not carry, but had to guide and | denly she heard a new and louder roaring; 
encourage, step by step. At last it was| new and deeper water was at her ankles— 
over, and they were all assembled on top, | was at her knees. With the child on one 
where there was a comparatively level | arm, she climbed and sprang upward to a 
space. They could now begin to descend | higher rock; but the current had almost 
by the path, which could be discerned in|swept her away. There had been a washi- 
the faint light of the coming dawn. Jo-| out a mile up the Pass, and the temporary 
sepha, protecting herself by a bulwark of | dam had made this new flood. The child 
children from this intrusive suitor, walked | was crying again loudly. A voice called 
first; then came the mothers and babies; | her name, some one was at her side. “Give 
Gage brought up the rear with the old wom- | me the child,” said this person ; “of course 
en. Their march was necessarily slow. Aft- | you knew I would come back.” 





er a while they heard a cry; it came from “T did not,” said Josepha; but she obeyed. 
down below, in the Pass. They climbed higher. But some of the trees 
“Tt is a child,” said one of the women. had been uprooted, and were bending and 


They all stopped to listen; then they heard | falling; their position was full of danger. 
another cry, and another. There seemed to| They were at a bend in the Pass, and the 
be several children below. Some of the wom-| rising water climbed as fast as they did. 
en shed tears; their own children were safe, | They could have escaped that, perhaps, but 
but these must be children belonging to oth- | not the swaying, crashing trees. Something 
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rge and square floated by; it came near 
em. With an exclamation, Gage seized 
old of it, climbed up with the child, and 
agged up Josepha. It was the old stage. 
s wheels were goné, and it floated. The} 
ian, excited and silent, steered with a bro- 
ken branch, while Josepha held the child, 
lung to the old top-railing, and watched 
with dilated eyes the foaming water and the | 
whirling, tossing roots and trees. There 
vas a faint light now; they could see their 
langer. Again and again death came very 
near them, then swerved aside by a foot, by 
an ineh, and spared their lives. Again and 
again the woman gave up hope, and said, 
It is the last ;” but only once did the man’s 
ck hand fail, and then it was because no 
human power could save them. He leaned 
wkward, threw his arm around Josepha, 
id pressed his lips to her cold white cheek ; 
he said afterward that he did it as a last 
earthly farewell. But even as they sat thus, 
ie great tree tossing close behind them, 
th all its branches outspread like impal- | 
¢ hooks, was held, was stopped by a rock, | 
d the old coach was borne on. In real | 
all this was ineredibly swift and short, 
ig a canoe shoots the rapids of the Sault 
inte Marie. In apparent time it was long | 
hours. When they were carried out into | 
valley, and stranded in the shallow wa- | 
er there, they were like persons who have | 
hn a vision: every thing in actual life 
seemed vaguely unreal. The child, who had 
been so tightly held in Josepha’s arms that 
he could see nothing, and who had actually 
fallen asleep, now woke, began to talk, and 
ask questions about the red bars across his 
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face and hands, made by the woolen cloth 
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her jacket as she unconsciously pressed | 
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She tried to 
answer him, and the necessary words brought 
back things present. They climbed down 
from the stage, made their way through the 
wet fields, and at last reached home. 

The brown cottage was busy giving break- 
fast to the camp people ; old Judy did noth- 
ing but cook for hours. The house was full. 
Different parties of drenched Germans were 


him more closely to her breast. 


constantly arriving, and the divan was cov- 
ered with exhausted children, laid across it 
like bundles, while the mothers wrung out 
their dripping skirts. The 
the hill had come down by themselves as 
soon as they could see the way. When Jo- 
sepha appeared, her step-mother greeted her 
with outstretched arms and tears: “ Oh, my 
beloved child, they say they left you in the 
Pass! How did—how did you get here ?” 

“Well, mother,” said Josepha, slowly, “I 
came—by the stage.” 

At night the water was down again, only 
the mired corn fields and the stranded trees 
were left to tell of the flood. The neighbor- 
hood considered it rather a joke than other- 
the Germans had been drowned 
1 the ¢ amp people them- 


processtol On 


wise that 
out of Barnaby, anc 


bhi 
A 


{selves had all departed, to continue their 


meeting on safer and better-known ground. 
One fact alone did not depart, but remained 
and faced Mrs. Kay. 

Ah, well, there was no use in objecting, 
although he was only an artist, making 
sketches for an illustrated paper while wait- 
ing for higher work. His inheritance was a 
father’s genius, and his estates those which 
an artist’s eye owns every where; alas! 
alas! (Mrs. Kay added the sighs.) He is 
young, however, and has the greatest ex- 
| pectations. So have we. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SHOXFORD. 

RE there people who have never, in the 
4X course of anxious life, felt desire to be 
away, to fly away, from every thing, how- 
ver good and dear to them, and rest a 
ittle, and think new thought, or let new 
hought flow into them, from the gentle air 
of some new place, where nohody has heard 
of them—a place whose cares, being felt by 
proxy, almost seem romantic, and where the 
eyes spare brain and heart with a critic’s 
self-complacence? If any such place yet re- 
mains, the happy soul may seek it in an in- 
land English village. 

A village where no billows are to stun or 
to confound it, no crag or precipice to trou- 
ble it with giddiness, and where no hurry 
of restless tide makes time, its own father, 
sut in the quiet, at the bottom of 
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uneasy. 


the valley, a beautiful rivulet, belonging to 
the place, hastens or lingers, according to its 
mood; hankering here and there, not to be 
away yet; and then, by the doing of its own 
work, led to a swift perplexity of ripples. 
Here along its side, and there softly lean- 
ing over it, fresh green meadows lie repos- 
ing in the settled meaning ef the summer 
day. For this is a safer time of year than 
the flourish of the spring-tide, when the im- 
pulse of young warmth awaking was sud- 
denly smitten by the bleak east wind, and 
cowslip and cuckoo-flower and speedwell 
got their bright lips browned with cold. 
Then, moreover, must the meads have felt 
the worry of scarcely knowing yet what 
would be demanded of them; whether to 
carry an exacting load of hay, or only to feed 
a few sauntering cows. 

But now every trouble has been settled for 
| the best; the long grass is mown, and the 
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short grass browsed, and capers of the fair- 
ies and caprices of the cows have dappled 
worn texture with a deeper green. There- 


fore let eyes that are satisfied here—as any 
‘ ' 


but a very bad eye must be, with so many 
changes of softness—follow the sweet lead 
of the valley; and there, in a bend of the 
gently brawling river, stands the never- 
brawling church. 

A church less troubled with the gift of 
tongues is not to be found in England: a 
church of gray stone that crumbles just 
enough to entice frail mortal sympathy, and 
confesses to the storms it has undergone in 
atone that conciliates the human sigh. The 


tower is large, and high enough to tell what | 


the way of the wind is without any potato- 
bury on the top, and the simple roof is not 
cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. But 
gray rest, and peace of ages, and content of 
lying calmly six feet deeper than the bustle 
of the quick ; memory also, and oblivion, fol- 
lowing each other slowly, like the shadows 
of the church-yard trees —for all of these no 
better place can be, nor softer comfort. 

For the village of Shoxford runs up on 
the rise, and straggles away from its burial- 
place, as a child from his school goes mitch- 
ing. There are some few little ups and 
downs in the manner of its building, as well 
as in other particulars about it; but still it 
keeps as parallel with the crooked river as 
the far more crooked ways of men permit. 
But the whole of the little road of houses 
runs down the valley from the church-yard 
gate; and above the church, looking up the 
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| hill, here fell steeply into the “High Street” 
(as the grocer and the butcher loved to eal] 
it), and made my father’s house most dis- 
tinct, by obeying a good deal of its outline, 
| and discharging in heavy rain a free supply 
| of water under the weather-board of our front- 
door. This front-door opened on the little 
| steep triangle formed by the meeting of lane 
| and road, while the back-door led into a long 
| but narrow garden running along the road, 
| but raised some feet above it ; the bank was 
kept up by a rough stone wall crested with 
stuck-up snap-dragon and valerian, and 
faced with rosettes and disks and dills of 
| houseleek, pennywort, and hart’s-tongue. 
Betsy and I were only just in time to see 
| the old house as it used to be; for the owner 
|had died about half a year ago, and his 
| grandson, having proved his will, was re- 
aero to make short work with it. The 
| poor house was blamed for the sorrows it 
|had sheltered, and had the repute of two 
spectres, as well as the pale shadow of mis- 
fortune. For my dear father was now be- 
lieved by the superstitious villagers to 
haunt the old home of his happiness and 
love, and roam from room to room in search 
of his wife and all his children. But his 
| phantom was most careful not to face that 
| of his father, which stalked along haughtily, 
| as behooved a lord, and pointed forever to a 
| red wound in its breast. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the house would never let; and it 
| would have been pulled down long ago if 
| the owner had not felt a liking for it, through 
| memories tender and peculiar to himself. 

















pretty valley, stands nothing but the mill | His grandson, having none of these to con- 
and the plank bridge below it; and a fur- | tend with, resolved to make a mere stable 
long above that again the stone bridge, | of it, and build a public-house at the bottom 
where the main road crosses the stream, and | of the garden, and turn the space between 


is consoled by leading to a big house—the 
Moonstock Inn. 

The house in which my father lived so 
long—or rather, I should say, my mother, 
while he was away with his regiment—and 
where we unfortunate seven saw the light, 
stands about half-way down the little vil- 
lage, being on the right-hand side of the 
road as you come down the valley from the 
Moonstock bridge. Therefore it is on the 
further and upper side of the street—if it 
can be called a street—from the valley and 
the river and the meads below the mill, in- 
asmuch as every bit of Shoxford, and every 
particle of the parish also, has existence—of 
no mean sort, as compared with other par- 
ishes, in its own esteem—on the right side 
of the river Moon. 

My father’s house, in this good village, 
standing endwise to the street, was higher at 
one end than at the other. That is to say, 
the ground came sloping, or even falling, 
as fairly might be said, from one end to the 
other of it, so that it looked like a Noah’s 
ark tilted by Behemoth under the stern- 
post. And a little lane, from a finely wooded 


them into skittle-ground, and so forth. 

To me this seemed such a very low idea, 
and such a desecration of a sacred spot, that 
if I had owned any money to be sure of, I 
would have offered hundreds to prevent it. 
But I found myself now in a delicate state 
of mind concerning money, having little of 
my own, and doubting how much other peo- 
ple might intend for me. So that I durst 
not offer to buy land and a house without 
any means to pay. 

And it was not for that reason only that 
Betsy and I kept ourselves quiet. We knew 
that any stir in this little place about us— 
such as my name might at once set going— 
would once for all destroy all hope of doing 
good by coming. Betsy knew more of such 
matters than I did, besides all her knowl- 
edge of the plate itself, and her great su- 
periority of age; therefore I left to her all 
little management, as was in every way fair 
and wise. For Mrs. Strouss had forsaken a 
large and good company of lodgers, witli 
only Herr Strouss to look after them—and 

who was he among them? If she trod on 
one side of her foot, or felt a tingling in her 








sand, or a buzzing in her ear, she knew in a 
ment what it was—of pounds and pounds 
vas she being cheated, a hundred miles off, 
foreigners! 
For this reason it had cost much persua- 
on and many appeals to her faithfulness, 
s well as considerable weekly payment, ere 
ver my good nurse could be brought away 
from London; and perhaps even so she nev- 
r would have come if I had not written my- 
f to Mrs. Price, then visiting Betsy in Eu- 
q & ypean Square, that if the landlady was too 
isy to be spared by her lodgers, I must try 
o get Lord Castlewood to spare me his 
susekeeper. Upon this Mrs. Strouss at 
onee declared that Mrs. Price would ruin 
every thing; and rather than that—no mat- 
ter what she lost—she herself would go with 
And so she did, and she managed very 
vell, keeping my name out of sight (for, 
uppen what might, I would have no false 
e); and she got quiet lodgings in her pres- 
ent name, which sounded nicely foreign ; 
uid the village being more agitated now 
ibout my father’s material house, and the 
work they were promised in pulling it down, 
than about his shattered household, we had 
, very favorable time for coming in, and 





vere pronounced to be foreigners who must | 


i0t be allowed to run up bills. 

This rustic conclusion suited us quite 
well, and we soon confirmed it unwittingly, 
Betsy offering aGerman thaler and I an Amer- 
‘ can dollar at the shop of the village chand- 
ler and baker, so that we were looked upon 
with some pity, and yet a kind desire for 
our custom. Thus, without any attempt of 
ours at either delusion or mystery, Mrs. 
Strouss was hailed throughout the place as 
“Madam Straw,” while I, through the sa- 
gacity of a deeply read shoe-maker, obtain- 
ed a foreign name, as will by-and-by ap- 


pear. 

We lodged at the post-office, not through 
ny wisdom or even any thought on our 
part, but simply because we happened there 
to find the cleanest and prettiest rooms in 
the place. For the sun being now in the 
height of August, and having much harvest 
to ripen, at middle day came ramping down 
the little street of Shoxford like the chair- 
man of the guild of bakers. Every house 
having lately brightened up its whitewash 

which they always do there when the 
frosts are over, soon after the feast of St. 
Barnabas—and the weeds of the way hav- 
ing fared amiss in the absence of any water- 
cart, it was not in the strong, sharp charac- 
ter of the sun to miss such an opportunity. 
After the red Californian glare, I had no fear 
of any English sun; but Betsy was fright- 
ened, and both of us were glad to get into a 

little place sheltered*by green blinds. This 


l chanced to be the post-office, and there we 
l found nice lodgings. 
r By an equal chance this proved to be the 
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wisest thing we could possibly have done, 
if we had set about it carefully. For why, 
that nobody ever would impute any desire 
| of secrecy to people who straightway un- 
| packed their boxes at the very head-quar- 
ters of all the village news. And the mis- 
tress of the post was a sharp-tongued woman, 
pleased to speak freely of her neighbors’ 
doings, and prompt with good advice that 
they should heed their own business, if any 
of them durst say a word about her own. 
She kept a tidy little shop, showing some- 
thing of almost every thing; but we had a 
side door, quite of our own, where Betsy met 
the baker’s wife and the veritable milk- 
man; and neither of them knew her, which 
was just what she had hoped; and yet it 
made her speak amiss of them. 

But if all things must be brought to the 
harsh test of dry reason, I myself might be 
hard pushed to say what good I hoped to do 
by coming thus to Shoxford. I knew of a 
great many things, for certain, that never 
had been thoroughly examined here; also I] 
naturally wished to see, being a native, what 
the natives were ; and, much more than that, 
it was always on my mind that here lay my 

; mother and the other six of us. 
Therefore it was an impatient thing for 
|me to hear Betsy working out the afternoon 
| with perpetual chatter and challenge of 
prices, combating now as a lodger all those 
points which as a landlady she never would 
allow even to be moot questions. If any 
applicant in European Square had dared so 
much as hint at any of all the requirements 
which she now expected gratis, she would 
simply have whisked her duster, and said 
| that the lodgings for such people must be 
looked for down the alley. However, Mrs 
Busk, our new landlady, although she had 
a temper of her own (as any one keeping a 
post-office must have) was forced by the 
rarity of lodgers here to yield many points, 
which Mrs. Strouss, on her own boards, 
would not even have allowed to be debated. 
All this was entirely against my wish; for 
when I have money, I spend it, finding real- 
ly no other good in it; but Betsy told me 
that the purest principle of all was—not to 
| be cheated. 
| So I left her to have these little matters 
out, and took that occasion for stealing 
away (as the hours grew on toward evening) 
to a place where I wished to be quite alone. 
And the shadow of the western hills shed 
peace upon the valley, when I crossed a lit- 
tle stile leading into Shoxford church-yard. 

For a minute or two I was quite afraid, 
seeing nobody any where about, nor even 
hearing any sound in the distance to keep 
me company. For the church lay apart 
from the village, and was thickly planted 
out from it, the living folk being full of su- 
perstition, and deeply believing in the dead 
people’s ghosts. And even if this were a 
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wife to a husband, or even a husband re- 
appearing to his wife, there was not a man 
or a woman in the village that would not 
run away from it. 

This I did not know at present, not hay- | 
ing been there long enough; neither had I 
any terror of that sort, not being quite such 
a coward, I should hope. But still, as the | 
mantles of the cold trees darkened, and the | 
stony remembrance of the dead grew pale, | 
and of the living there was not even the | 
whistle of a grave-digger—my heart got the 
better of my mind for a moment, and made 
me long to be across that stile again. Be- 
cause (as I said to myself) if there had been 
a hill to go up, that would be so different 
and so easy; but going down into a place 
like this, whence the only escape must be 
by steps, and where any flight must be 
along channels that run in and out of graves | 


and tombstones, I tried not to be afraid, yet | 
could not altogether help it. 

But lo! when I came to the north side of 
the tower, scarcely thinking what to look 
for, I found myself in the middle of a place | 
which made me stop and wonder. Here | 
were six little grassy tuffets, according to 
the length of children, all laid east and west, 
without any stint of room, harmoniously. 

From the eldest to the youngest, one could | 
almost tell the age at which their lowly 
stature stopped, and took its final measure- 
ment. 

And in the middle was a larger grave, to| 
comfort and enccurage them, as a hen lies | 
down among her chicks and waits for them | 
to shelter. Without a name to any of them, | 
all these seven graves lay together, as in a| 
fairy ring of rest, and kind compassion had | 
prevented any stranger from coming to be 
buried there. 

I would not sit on my mother’s grave for 
fear of crushing the pretty grass, which | 
some one tended carefully; but I stood at | 
its foot, and bent my head, and counted all | 





all had passed from out the world, and lef; 
no mark but graves behind. What good to 
stir anew such sadness, even if a poor weak 
thing like me could move its mystery ? 
Time, however, and my nurse Betsy, and 
Jacob Rigg the gardener, brought me back 
to a better state of mind, and renewed thy 
right courage within me. But, first of all, 
Jacob Rigg aroused my terror and interest 
vividly. It may be remembered that this 
good man had been my father’s gardener at 
the time of our great calamity, and almost 
alone of the Shoxford people had shown 
himself true and faithful. Not that the na- 
tives had turned against us, or been at all 
unfriendly; so far from this was the case, 
that every one felt for our troubles, and pit- 
ied us, my father being of a cheerful and 


j affable turn, until misery hardened him; 
| but what I mean is that only one or two had 


the courage to go against the popular con- 
clusion and the convictions of authority. 
But Jacob was a very upright man, and 
had a strong liking for his master, who many 
and many a time—as he told me—had taken 
a spade and dug along with him, just as if 
he were a jobbing gardener born, instead of 
a fine young nobleman; “and nobody gifted 
with that turn of mind, likewise very clever 
in white-spine cowcumbers, could ever be 
relied upon to go and shoot his father.” 
Thus reasoned old Jacob, and he always had 
done so, and meant evermore to abide by it; 
and the graves which he had tended now 
for nigh a score of years, and meant to tend 
till he called for his own, were—as sure as 
he stood there in Shoxford church-yard 
a-talking to me, who was the very image of 
my father, God bless me, though not of 
course so big like—the graves of slaughter- 
ed innocents, and a mother who was always 
anangel. And the parson might preach for- 
ever to him about the resurrection, and the 
right coming uppermost when you got to 
heaven, but to his mind that was scarcely 





the little ones. Then I thought of my fa-| any count at all; and if you came to that, 
ther in the grove of peaches, more than six | we ought to hang Jack Ketch, as might come 
| 


thousand miles away, on the banks of the 
soft Blue River. And a sense of desolate 
sorrow and of the blessing of death over- | 
whelmed me. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
THE SEXTON. 

WITH such things in my mind, it took me | 
long to come back to my work again. It | 
even seemed a wicked thing, so near to all 
these proofs of God’s great visitation over | 
us, to walk about and say, “I will do this,” | 
or even to think, “I will try to do that.” | 
My own poor helplessness, and loss of living 
love to guide me, laid upon my heart a 
weight from which it scarcely cared to 
move. All was buried, all was done with, 


| to pass in the Revelations. But while a man 
| had got his own bread to earn, till his honor 
| would let him go to the work-house, and his 
duty to the rate-payers, there was nothing 
that vexed him more than to be told any 
texts of Holy Scripture. Whatever God Al- 
mighty had put down there was meant for 
ancient people, the Jews being long the 
most ancient people, though none the more 
for that did he like them; and so it was 
mainly the ancient folk, who could not do a 
day’s work worth eighteenpence, that could 
enter into Bible promises. Not that he was 
at all behindhand about interpretation ; but 
as long as he could fetch and earn, at plaut- 
ing box and doing borders, two shillings and 
ninepence a day and his beer, he was not 
going to be on for kingdom come. 
I told him that I scarcely thought his 
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view of our condition here weuld be ap-| 
sroved by wise men who had found time to 
study the subject. But he answered that 
hatever their words might be, their do- 
ngs showed that they knew what was the 
first thing to attend to. And if it ever hap- | 


nened him to come across a parson who was | if 


is full of heaven outside as he was inside 
his surplice, he would keep his garden in 
der for nothing better than his blessing. 

I knew of no answer to be made to this. 
And indeed he seemed to be aware that his 

nversation was too deep for me; so he 
leaned upon his spade, and rubbed his long 
blue chin in the shadow of the church tow- 
er, holding as he did the position of sexton, 
nd preparing even now to dig a grave. 

“T keeps them well away from you,” he 
said, as he began to chop out a new oblong 
in the turf; “many a shilling have I been 
tiered by mothers about their little ones, to | 
put ’em inside of the ‘holy ring,’ as we calls 
this little cluster; but not for five golden 
evuineas would I do it, and have to face the 
Captain, dead or alive, about it. We heard 
that he was dead, because it was put in all | 
the papers; and a pleasant place I keeps 
for him, to come home alongside of his fam- 
ily. A nicer gravelly bit of ground there 
couldn’t be in all the county; and if no 
chance of him occupying it, I can drive | 
down a peg with your mark, miss.” 

“Thank you,” I answered; ‘ you are cer- | 
tainly most kind; but, Mr. Rigg, I would | 
rather wait a little. I have had a very | 
troublesome life thus far, and nothing | 
to bind me to it much; but still I would | 
rather not have my peg driven down just | 

just at present.” 

“Ah, you be like all the young folk that | 
think the tree for their coffins ain’t come to | 
the size of this spade handle yet. Lord | 
bless you for not knowing what He hath in | 
hand! Now this one you see me a-raising | 
of the turf for, stood as upright as you do, a | 
fortnight back, and as good about the chest | 
and shoulders, and three times the color in | 
her cheeks, and her eyes a’most as bright as | 
yourn be. Not aristocratic, you must un. | 
derstand me, miss, being only the miller’s | 
daughter, nor instructed to throw her voice 
the same as you do, which is better than | 


gallery music; but setting these haxidents 
to one side, a farmer would have said she 
was more preferable, because more come-at- | 
able, though not in my opinion to be com- | 
pared—excuse me for making so free, miss, | 
but when it comes to death we has a kind | 
of right to do it—and many a young farmer, | 
coming to the mill, was disturbed in his 
ieart about her, and far and wide she was 
known, being proud, as the Beauty of the 
Moonshine, from the name of our little riv- 
er. She used to call me ‘Jacob Diggs,’ be- 
cause of my porochial office, with a meaning 
of a joke on my parenshal name. Ah, what 
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a merry one she were! And now this is 


| what I has to do for her! And sooner 


would [’a doed it a’most for my own old 
ooman !” 

“Oh, Jacob!” I eried, being horrified at 
the way in which he tore up the ground, as 
if his wife was waiting, “the things you 


say are quite wrong, I am sure, for a man in 


| your position. You are connected with this 


church almost as much as the clerk is.” 
“More, miss, ten times more! He don’t 


|} do nothing but lounge on the front of his 


desk, and be too lazy to keep up ‘Amen,’ 
while Lat my time of life go about, from Ab 
solution to the fifth Lord’s prayer, with a 
stick that makes my rheumatics worse, for 
the sake of the boys with their pocket full 
of nuts. When I was a boy there was no 
nuts, except at the proper time of year, a 
month or two on from this time of speak- 
ing; and we used to crack they in the husk, 
and make no noise to disturb the congrega- 
tion; but now it is nuts, nuts, round nuts, 
flat nuts, nuts with three corners to them 


| all the year round nuts to crack, and me to 


find out who did it !” 

“ But, Mr. Rigg,” I replied, as he stopped, 
looking hotter in mind than in body, “is it 
not Mrs. Rigg, your good wife, who sells all 


| the nuts on a Saturday for the boys to crack 


on a Sunday ?” 

“My missus do sell some, to be sure; yes, 
just a few. But not of a Saturday more 
than any other day.” 

“Then surely, Mr. Rigg, you might stop 
it, by not permitting any sale of nuts except 
to good boys of high principles. And has it 
not happened sometimes, Mr. Rigg, that 
boys have made marks on their nuts, and 
bought them again at your shop on a Mon- 
day? I mean, of course, when your duty 
has compelled you to empty the pockets of 
a boy in church.” 

Now this was a particle of shamefully 
small gossip, picked up naturally by my 
Betsy, but pledged to go no further; and as 
soon as I had spoken I became a little nerv- 
ous, having it suddenly brought to my mind 
that I had promised not even to whisper it; 
and now I had told it to the man of all 
men! But Jacob appeared to have been 
quite deaf, and diligently went on digging. 


| And I said “ good-evening,” for the grave 


was for the morrow; and he let me go 
nearly to the stile before he stuck his spade 
into the ground and followed. 

“Excoose of my making use,” he said, 
“of a kind of a personal reference, miss; 
but you be that pat with your answers, it 
maketh me believe you must be sharp in- 
side—more than your father, the poor Cap- 
tain, were, as all them little grass buttons 
argueth. Now, miss, if I thought you had 
head-piece enough to keep good counsel and 
ensue it, maybe I could tell you a thing as 
would make your hair creep out of them 
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coorous hitch-ups, and your heart a’most 
bust them there braids of fallallies.” 

“Why, what in the world do you mean ?” 
I asked, being startled by the old man’s voice 
and face. 

“Nothing, miss, nothing. I was only 
a-joking. If you bain’t come to no more 
discretion than that—to turn as white as 
the clerk’s smock-frock of a Easter-Sunday 
—why, the more of a joke one has, the bet- 
ter, to bring your purty color back to you. 
Ah! Polly of the mill was the maid for color 
—-as good for the eyesight as a chaney-rose 
in April. Well, well, I must get on with her 
grave; they’re a-coming to speak the good 
word over un on sundown.” 

He might have known how this would 
vex and perplex me. I could not bear to 
hinder him in his work—as important as 
any to be done by man for man—and yet it 
was beyond my power to go home and leave 
him there, and wonder what it was that he 
had been so afraid to tell. So I quietly said, 
“Then I will wish you a very good evening 
again, Mr. Rigg, as you are too busy to be 
spoken with.” And I walked off a little 
way, having met with men who, having be- 
gun a thing, needs must have it out, and 
fully expecting him to call me back. But 
Jacob only touched his hat, and said, “A 
pleasant evening to you, ma’am.” 

Nothing could have made me feel more 
resolute than this did. I did not hesitate 
one moment in running back over the stile 
again, and demanding of Jacob Rigg that 
he*should tell me whether he meant any 
thing or nothing; for I was not to be played 
with about important matters, like the boys 
in the church who were cracking nuts. 

“Lord! Lord, now!” he said, with his 
treddled heel scraping the shoulder of his 
shining spade; “the longer I live in this 
world, the fitter I grow to get into the ways 
of the Lord. His ways are past finding out, 
saith King David: but a man of war, from 
his youth upward, hath no chance such as a 
gardening man hath. What a many of them 
have I found out!” 

“What has that got to do with it?” I 
cried. ‘Just tell me what it was you were 
speaking of just now.” 

“T was just a-thinking, when I looked at 
you, miss,” he answered, in the prime of lei- 
sure, and wiping his forehead from habit 
only, not because he wanted it, “ how little 
us knows of the times and seasons and the 
generations of the sons of men. There you 
stand, miss, and here stand I, as haven’t 
seen your father for a score of years a’most ; 
and yet there comes out of your eyes into 
mine the very same look as the Captain used 
to send, when snakes in the grass had been 
telling lies about me coming late, or having 
my half pint or so on. Not that the Cap- 
tain was a hard man, miss—far otherwise, 








and capable of allowance, more than any 
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of the women be. But only the Lord, who 
| doeth all things aright, could ’a made you 
come, with a score of years atween, and the 
twinkle in your eyes like—Selah !” 

“You know what you mean, perhaps, but 
I do not,” I answered, quite gently, being 
troubled by his words and the fear of hay- 
ing tried to hurry him; “but you should 
not say what you have said, Jacob Rigg, 
to me, your master’s daughter, if you only 
meant to be joking. Is this the place to 

joke with me ?” 

I pointed to all that lay around me, where 

I could not plant a foot without stepping 

over my brothers or sisters; and the old 
| man, callous as he might be, could not help 

feeling for—a pinch of snuff. This he found 
in the right-hand pocket of his waistcoat, 
and took it very carefully, and made a little 
noise of comfort; and thus, being fully self- 
assured again, he stood, with his feet far 
apart and his head on one side, regarding 
me warily. And I took good care not to 
| say another word. 

“You be young,” he said at last; “and in 

these latter days no wisdom is ordained in 
| the mouths of babes and sucklings, nor al- 
ways in the mouths of them as is themselves 
ordained. But you have a way of keeping 
your chin up, miss, as if you was gifted with 
a stiff tongue likewise. And whatever may 
hap, I has as good mind to tell ’e.” 

“That you are absolutely bound to do,” 
I answered, as forcibly as I could. “Duty 
to your former master and to me, his only 
, child—and to yourself, and your Maker too 
| —compel you, Jacob Rigg, to tell me every 
| thing you know.” 

“Then, miss,” he answered, coming nearer 
| to me, and speaking in a low, hoarse voice, 
|“‘as sure as I stand here in God’s church- 
| yard, by all this murdered family, I-knows 
| the man who done it!” 
| He looked at me, with a trembling finger 
upon his hard-set lips, and the spade in his 
other hand quivered like a wind vane; but 
I became as firm as the monument beside 
me, and my heart, instead of fluttering, 
grew as steadfast as a glacier. Then, for 
the first time, I knew that God had not kept 
me living, when all the others died, with- 
out fitting me also for the work there was 
to do. 

“Come here to the corner of the tower, 
miss,” old Jacob went on, in his excitement 
catching hold of the sleeve of my black silk 
| jacket. “Where we stand is a queer sort 
| of echo, which goeth in and out of them big 
tombstones. And for aught I can say to 
contrairy, he may be a-watching of us while 
here we stand.” 

I glanced around, as if he were most wel- 
come to be watching me, if only I could see 
| him once. But the place was as silent as 
| its graves; and I followed the sexton to the 
| shadow of a buttress. Here he went into a 
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deep gray corner, lichened and mossed by a 
drip from the roof; and being, both in his 
clothes and self, pretty much of that same 

jlor, he was not very easy to discern from 
stone when the light of day was declin- 


with another pinch of snuff, “ being tall and 
grim, and white in the face, and very on- 
pleasant for to look at, and its eyes seemed 
a’most to burn holes in the air. No sooner 
did I see that it were not a ghostie, but a 
ng. living man the same as I be, than my knees 

“This is where I catches all the boys,” he | begins to shake and my stumps of teeth to 
whispered ; “and this is where I caught him, | chatter. And what do 
one evening when I were tired, and gone to 
nurse my knees a bit. Let me see—why, 
et me see! Don’t you speak till I do, miss. 
Were it the last but one I dug? Or could 
in’a been the last but two? Never mind; 
[ can’t call to mind quite justly. We puts 
down about one a month in this parish, with- 
out any distemper or haxident. Well, it 
ust ’a been the one afore last—to be sure, 
no call to scratch my head about un. Old 
Sally Mock, as sure as I stand here—done 
handsome by the rate-payers. Over there, 
miss, if you please to look—about two land- 
yard and a half away. Can you see un 


you think it was 
stopped me, miss, from slipping round this 
corner, and away by belfry? Nort but the 
hoddest idea you ever heared on. For all 
of a suddint it was borne unto my mind 
that the Lord had been pleased to send us 
| back the Captain; not so handsome as he 
used to be, but in the living flesh, however, 
in spite of they newspapers. And I were just 
at the pint of coming forrard, out of this 
here dark cornder, knowing as I had done 
my duty by them graves that his honor, to 
my mind, must ’a come looking after, when, 
lucky for me, I see summat in his walk, and 
then in his countenance, and then in all his 
with the grass peeking up a’ready ?” | features, unnateral on the Captain’s part, 
“Never mind that, Jacob. Do please to | whatever his time of life might be. And 
go on.” | sure enough, miss, it were no Captain more 
“So I be, miss. So I be doing to the best nor I myself be.” 
of the power granted me. Well, I were in | “Of course not. 
this little knuckle of a squat, where old | who was it, Jacob ?” 
Sally used to say as I went to sleep, and “You bide a bit, miss, and you shall hear 
charged the parish for it—a spiteful old|the whole. Well, by that time ’twas too 
ooman, and I done her grave with pleasure, | late for me to slip away, and I was bound 
only wishing her had to pay for it; and to|to scrooge up into the elbow of this nick 
prove to her mind that I never goed asleep | here, and try not to breathe, as nigh as might 
here, I was just making ready to set fire to | be, and keep my Lammas cough down; for 
my pipe, having cocked my shovel in to ease | I never see a face more full of malice and 
my legs, like this, when from round yon cor- | uncharity. However, he come on as straight 
ner of the chancel-foot, and over again that | as a arrow, holding his long chin out, like 
there old tree, I seed a something movin’ | this, as if he gotten crutches under it, as 
along—movin’ along, without any noise or | the folk does with bad water. A tall man, 
declarance of solid feet walking. You may | as tall as the Captain a’most, but not gifted 
see the track burnt in the sod, if you let | with any kind aspect. He trampsed over 
your eyes go along this here finger.” the general graves, like the devil come to 
“Oh, Jacob, how could you have waited | fetch their souls out; but when he come 
to see it?” hére to the ‘holy ring, he stopped short, 
and stood with his back to me. I could 
hear him count the seven graves, as pat as 
the shells of oysters to pay for, and then he 
|said all their names, as true, from the big- 
service of the Church, to come up for more | gest to the leastest one, as Betsy Bowen 
than one change of the moon, unless they | could ’a done it, though none of ’em got no 
been great malefactors. And then they be|mark to’em. Oh, the poor little hearts, it 
shamed of it; and I reminds them of it.|.was cruel hard upon them! And then my 
‘Amen,’ I say, in the very same voice as I| lady in the middle, making seven. So far 
used at the tail of their funerals; and then | as I could catch over his shoulder, he seem- 
they knows well that I covered them up,|ed to be quite a-talking with her—not as 
ind the most uneasy goes back again. Lor’ | you and I be, miss, but a sort of a manner 
bless you, miss, I no fear of the dead. At/| of a way, like.” 
both ends of life us be harmless. It is in| 


“ And what did he seem to say? Oh, Ja- 
the life, and mostways in the middle of it, | cob, how long you do take over it!” 
we makes all the death for one another.” | “Well, he did not, miss; 


; that you may say 
This was true enough; and I only nodded | for sartain. And glad I was to have him 


to him, fearing to interject any new ideas | quick about it; for he might have redooced 
from which he might go rambling. | me to such a condition ay, and I believe a’ 

“Well, that there figure were no joke, | would, too, if onst a’ had caught sight of me 
1ind you,” the old man continued, as soon | —as the parish might ’a had to fight over 


as he had freshened his narrative powers | the appintment of another sexton. And 


How could it be? But 





“T did, miss, I did; being used to a many 
antics in this dead-yard, such as a man who 
hadn’t buried them might up foot to run 
vay from. But they no right, after the 


| 









FS ed 
so at last a’ went away. And I were that 
stiff with scrooging in this cornder—” 

“Ts that all? Oh, that comes to nothing. 
Surely you must have more to tell me? It 
may have been some one who knew our 
names. Jt may have been some old friend 
of the family.” 

“No, miss, no! No familiar friend; or if 
he was, he were like King David’s. He bore 
a tyrannous hate against ’e, and the poison 
of asps were under his lips. In this here 
hattitude he stood, with his back toward 
me, and his reins more upright than I be 
capable of putting it. And this was how 
he held up his elbow and his head. Look ’e 
see, miss, and then ’e know as much as I do.” 

Mr. Rigg marched with a long smooth 
step—a most difficult strain for his short 
bowed legs—as far as the place he had been 
pointing out; and there he stood with his 
back to me, painfully doing what the tall 
man had done, so far as the difference of size 
allowed. 

It was not possible for me to laugh in a 
matter of such sadness; and yet Jacob stood, 
with his back to me, spreading and stretch- 
ing himself in such a way, to be up to the 
dimensions of the stranger, that—low as it 
was—I was compelled to cough, for fear of 
fatally offending him. 

“That warn’t quite right, miss. Now you 
look again,” he exclaimed, with a little re- 
adjustment. “Only he had a thing over one 
shoulder, the like of what the Scotchmen 
wear; and his features was beyond me, be- 
cause of the back of his head, like. For 
God’s sake keep out of his way, miss.” 

The sexton stood in a musing and yet a 
stern and defiant attitude, with the right 
elbow clasped in the left-hand palm, the 
right hand resting half-clinched upon the 
forehead, and the shoulders thrown back, 
as if ready for a blow. 

“What a very odd way to stand!” I said. 

“Yes,miss. And what he said was odder. 
‘Six, and the mother!’ I heared un say; ‘no 
cure for it, till I have all seven.’ But stop, 
miss. Nota breath toany one! Here comes 
the poor father and mother to speak the 
blessing across their daughter’s grave—and 
the grave not two foot down yet!” 


—_—p—————_ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A SIMPLE QUESTION, 


Now this account of what Jacob Rigg had 
seen and heard threw me into a state of 
mind extremely unsatisfactory. To be in 
eager search of some unknown person who 
had injured me inexpressibly, without any 
longing for revenge on my part, but simply 
with a view to justice—this was a very dif- 
ferent thing from feeling that an unknown 
person was in quest of me, with the horrible 
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purpose of destroying me to insure his own 
wicked safety. 

At first I almost thought that he was wel- 
come to do this; that such a life as mine (if 
looked at from an outer point of view) was 
better to be died than lived out. Also that 
there was nobody left to get any good out 
of all that I could do; and even if I ever 
should succeed, truth would come out of hex 
tomb too late. And this began to make me 
ery, which I had long given over doing, with 
no one to feel for the heart of it. 

But a thing of this kind could not long 
endure; and as soon as the sun of the mor- 
row arose (or at least as soon as I was fit t 
see him), my view of the world was quite 
ditferent. Here was the merry brook, play- 
ing with the morning, spread around with 
ample depth and rich retreat of meadows, 
and often, after maze of leisure, hastening 
with a tinkle into shadowy delight of trees 
Here, as well, were happy lanes, and foot- 
paths of a soft content, unworn with any 
pressure of the price of time or business. 
None of them knew (in spite, at flurried 
spots, of their own direction posts) whence: 
they were coming or whither going—only 
that here they lay, between the fields o1 
through them, like idle veins of earth, with 
sometimes company of a man or boy, whis- 
tling to his footfall, or a singing maid with a 
milking pail. And how ungrateful it would 
be to forget the pleasant copses, in waves of 
deep green leafage flowing down and up the 
channeled hills, waving at the wind to tints 
and tones of new refreshment, and tempting 
idle folk to come and hear the hush, and se 
the twinkled texture of pellucid gloom. 

Much, however, as I loved to sit in places 
of this kind alone, for some little time I fear- 
ed to do so, after hearing the sexton’s tale; 
for Jacob’s terror was so unfeigned (though 
his own life had not been threatened) that, 
knowing as I did from Betsy’s account, as 
well as his own appearance, that he was not 
at all a nervous man, I could not help shar- 
ing his vague alarm. It seemed so terrible 
that any one should come to the graves of 
my sweet mother and her six harmless chil- 
dren, and, instead of showing pity, as even 
a monster might have tried to do, should 
stand, if not with threatening gestures, yet 

| with a most hostile mien, and thirst for the 
| life of the only survivor—my poor self. 

But terrible or not, the truth was so; and 
neither Betsy nor myself could shake Mr. 
Rigg’s conclusion. Indeed, he became more 
and more emphatic, in reply to our doubts 
and mild suggestions, perhaps that his eyes 
had deceived him, or perhaps that, taking a 
nap in the corner of the buttress, he had 
dreamed at least a part of it. And Betsy, 
on the score of ancient friendship and kind 
remembrance of his likings, put it to him 
in a gentle way whether his knowledge o! 
what Sally Mock had been, and the calum- 
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es she might have spoken of his beer] prophet could be less thought of. And this 
> @ . | * : 
hen herself, in the work-house, deprived | large pity for me, as an outlandish person, 


fit), might not have induced him to take | 
, little more than usual in going down so 
p for her. But he answered,“ No; it was 
thing of the sort. Deep he had gone, to 
ie tiptoe of his fing; not from any feeling 
f a wish to keep her down, but just because | 
e parish paid, and the parish would have | 
asurement. And when that was on, he 
ver brought down more than the quart 
from the public; and never had none | 

vn afterward. Otherwise the ground 

is so ticklish, that a man, working too 
free, might stay down there. No,no! That 
dea was like one of Sally’s own. He just | 
id his quart of Perstield ale—short meas- 
» of course, with a woman at the bar— 
ud if that were enough to make a man 
dream dreams, the sooner he dug his own 
crave, the better for all connected with him.” 
We saw that we had gone too far in think- 

s of such a possibility; and if Mr. Rigg 


| 
é 


1 
€ 
il 


not been large-minded, as well as noto- 
ously sober, Betsy might have lost me all | 
e benefit of his evidence by her London- | 
bred clumsiness with him. For it takes 
quite a different handling, and a different 
node of outset, to get on with the London 
working class and the laboring kind of the 
country; or at least it seemed to me so. 
Now my knowledge of Jacob Rigg was ow- 
v,as might be supposed, to Betsy Strouss, 
who had taken the lead of me in almost ev- 
ery thing ever since I brought her down from 
London. And now I was glad that, in one 
point at least, her judgment had overruled 
ne—to wit, that my name and parentage 
vere as yet not generally known in the vil- 
ge. Indeed, only Betsy herself and Jacob 
ind a faithful old washer-woman, with no 
root to her mouth, were aware of me as Miss 
Castlewood. Not that I had taken any oth- 
er name—to that I would not stoop—but 
because the public, of its own accord, pay- 
g attention to Betsy’s style of addressing 


ad 


in the very spot where I was born, endowed 


} me with tenfold the privilege of the proud- 


est native. For the natives of this valley 
are declared to be of a different stock from 
those around them, not of the common Wes- 
sex strain, but of Jutish or Danish origin. 
How that may I do not at any 
rate, they think well of themselves, and no 
doubt they have cause to do so. 

Moreover, they all were very kind to me, 
and their primitive ways amused me, as soon 
as they had settled that I was a foreigner, 
equally beyond and below inquiry. They 
told me that I was kindly welcome to stay 
there as long as it pleased me; and knowing 
how fond I was of making pictures, after 
beholding my drawing-book, every farmer 
among them gave me leave to come into his 
fields, though he never had heard there was 
any thing there worth painting. 

When once there has been a deposit of 
idea in the calm deep eocene of British rural 
mind, the impression will outlast any shal- 
low deluge of the noblest education. Shox- 
ford had settled two points forever, without 
troubling reason to come out of her way— 
first, that I was a foreign young lady of good 
birth, manners, and money; second, and far 
more important, I was here to write and 
paint a book about Shoxford. Not for the 
money, of that I had no need (according to 
the congress at the “Silver-edged Holly”), 


be know; 


| but for the praise and the knowledge of it, 


like, and to make a talk among high people. 
But the elders shook their heads—as I heard 
from Mr. Rigg, who hugged his knowledge 


| proudly, and uttered dim sayings of wisdom 


ne, followed her lead (with some little im- | 


rovement), and was pleased to entitle me 
‘Miss Raumur.” 

Some question had been raised as to spell- 

gy me aright, till a man of advanced intel- 
gence proved to many eyes, and even sev- 
eral pairs of spectacles (assembled in front 
of the blacksmith’s shop), that no other way 
could be right except that. For there it 
Was in print, as any one able might see, on 
the side of an instrument whose name and 
qualities were even more mysterious than 
those in debate. Therefore I became “ Miss 
Raumur;” and a protest would have gone 
for nothing unless printed also. But it did 
not behoove me to go to that expense, while 
t suited me very well to be considered and 
pitied as a harmless foreigner—a being who 
on English land may find some cause to 
doubt whether, even in his own country, a 





let forth at large usury: he did not mind 
telling me that the old men shook their 
heads, for fear of my being a deal too young, 
and a long sight too well favored (as any 
man might tell without his spees on), for 
to write any book upon any subject yet, 
leave alone an old, ancient town like theirs. 
However, there might be no harm in my try- 
ing, and perhaps the school-master would 
cross out the bad language. 

Thus for once fortune now was giving me 
good help, enabling me to go about freely, 
and preventing (so far as I could see, at least) 
all danger of discovery by my unknown foe. 
So here I resolved to keep my head-quarters, 
dispensing, if it must be so, with Betsy’s 
presence, and not even having Mrs. Price to 
succeed her, unless my cousin should insist 
upon it. And partly to dissuade him from 
that, and partly to hear his opinion of the 
sexton’s tale, I paid a flying visit to Lord 
Castlewood; while “ Madam Straw,” as Bet- 
sy now was called throughout the village, 
remained behind at Shoxford. For I long 
had desired to know a thing which I had 
not ventured to ask my cousin—though I 
did ask Mr. Shovelin—whether my father 
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had intrusted him with the key of his own 
mysterious acts. I scarcely knew whether 
it was proper even now to put this question 
to Lord Castlewood; but even without do- 
ing so, I might get at the answer by watch- 
ing him closely while I told my tale. 
letter had reached me since I came to Shox- 
ford, neither had I written any, except one 
to Uncle Sam; and keeping to this excellent 
rule, [ arrived at Castlewood without notice. 

In doing this I took no liberty, because 
full permission had been given me about 
it; and indeed I had been expected there, 
as Stixon told me, some days before. He 


Not a| 


ask me that before. But, Erema, I have 
also had to ask myself about it, whether | 
have any right to answer you. And I have 
decided not to do so, unless you will pledge 
yourself to one thing.” 

“T will pledge myself to any thing,” I an- 
swered, rashly ; “I do not care what it is, if 
only to get at the bottom of this mystery.” 

“T scarcely think you will hold good to 
your words when you hear what you have 
to promise. The condition upon which ] 


| tell you what I believe to be the cause of 


added that his master was about as usual, | 


but had shown some uneasiness on my ac- 
count, though the butler was all in the dark 
about it, and felt it very hard after all these 
years, “particular, when he could hardly 


help thinking that Mrs. Price—a new hand | 
compared to himself, not to speak of being a | 


female—knowed all about it, and were very | wish to have it otherwise, I have concluded 


aggravating. But there, he would say no 


more; he knew his place, and he always had | 


been valued in it, long afore Mrs. Price come 
up to the bottom of his waistcoat.” 

My cousin received me with kindly warmth, 
and kissed me gently on the forehead. 
dear, how very well you look!” he said. 
“Your native air has agreed with you. I 
was getting, in my quiet way, rather sedu- 


“ My ] 


lous and self-reproachful about you. But! 


you would have your own way, like a young 
American ; and it seems that you were right.” 


“It was quite right,” I answered, with a | 
hearty kiss, for I never could be cold-na- | 


tured; and this was my only one of near 


kin, so far, at least, as my knowledge went. 
“T was quite right in going; and I have 
done good. At any rate, I have found out 
something—something that may not be of 
any kind of use; but still it makes me hope 
things.” 

With that, in as few words as ever I could 


use, I told Lord Castlewood the whole of | 


Jacob’s tale, particularly looking at him all 


the while I spoke, to settle in my own mind | 


whether the idea of such a thing was new 
to him. Concerning that, however, I could 
make out nothing. My cousin, at his time 
of life, and after so much travelling, had 


much too large a share of mind and long) 


skill of experience for me to make any thing 
out of his face beyond his own intention. 
And whether he had suspicion or not of any 
thing at all like what I was describing, or 
any body having to do with it, was more 
than I ever might have known, if I had not 
gathered up my courage and put the ques- 
tion outright to him. I told him that if I 
was wrong in asking, he was not to answer; 
but, right or wrong, ask him I must. 

“The question is natural, and not at all 
improper,” replied Lord Castlewood, stand- 
ing a moment for change of pain, which was 
all his relief. “Indeed, I expected you to 


all is, that you let things remain as they are, 
and keep silence forever about them.” 

“Oh, you can not be so cruel, so atro- 
cious!” I cried, in my bitter disappointment. 
“What good would it be for me to know 
things thus, and let the vile wrong con- 
tinue? Surely you are not bound to lay on 
me a condition so impossible ?” 

“After much consideration ands strong 


that I am so bound.” 

“Tn duty to my father, or the family, or 
what? Forgive me for asking, but it does 
seem so hard.” 

“Tt seems hard, my dear, and it is hard 
as well,” he answered, very gently, yet show- 
ing in his eyes and lips no chance of any 
yielding. ‘But remember that I do not 
know, I only guess, the secret; and if you 
give the pledge I speak of, you merely fol- 
low in your father’s steps.” 

“Never,” I replied, with as firm a face as 
his. “It may have been my father’s duty, 
or no doubt he thought it so; but it can 
not be mine, unless I make it so by laying 
it on my honor. And I will not do that.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but, at any rate, 
remember that I have not tried to persuade 
you. I wish to do what is for your hap- 
piness, Erema. And I think that, on the 
whole, with your vigor and high spirit, you 
are better as you are than if you had a 
knowledge which you could only brood over 
and not use.” 

“T will find out the whole of it myself,” 
I cried, for I could not repress all excite- 
ment; ‘and then I need not brood over it, 
but may have it out and get justice. In 
the wildest parts of America justice comes 
with perseverance: am I to abjure it in the 
heart of England? Lord Castlewood, which 
is first—justice or honor ?” 

“My cousin, you are fond of asking ques- 
tions difficult to answer. Justice and hon- 
or nearly always go together. When they 
do otherwise, honor stands foremost, with 
people of good birth, at least.” 

“Then I will be a person of very bad 
birth. If they come into conflict in my 
life, as almost every thing seems to do, my 
first thought shall be of justice; and honor 
shall come in as its ornament afterward.” 

“Erema,” said my cousin, “ your meaning 
is good, and at your time of life you can 
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earcely be expected to take a dispassion- 
ite V ‘ow of things.” 

At first I felt almost as if I could hate a 
dispassionate view of things.” Things are 
de to arouse our passion, so long as mean- 

ess and villainy prevail; and if old men, 
rowing the balance of the world, can con- 


uplate them all “ dispassionately,” more | 


early than any thing else, to my mind, 
it proves the beauty of being young. I 


sure that I never was hot or violent— | 
ities which I especially dislike — but 


still I would rather almost have those than 
be too philosophical. 


sdom, and long-suffering, I almost longed 
fly back to the Major, prejudiced, pep- 
, and red-hot for justice, at any rate in 

ul things that concerned himself. 


—_o——— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SOME ANSWER TO IT. 

Hasty indignation did not drive me to 
hot action. A quiet talk with Mrs. Price, 
is soon as My cousin’s bad hour arrived, 
vas quite enough to bring me back to a 


sense of my Own misgovernment. More- 


over, the evening clouds were darkening for | 


i. night of thunder, while the silver Thames 
ooked nothing more than a leaden pipe 
lown the valleys. Calm words fall at such 
times on quick temper like the drip of 
trees on people who have been dancing. I 
shivered, as my spirit fell, to think of my 
k excitement, and poor petulance to a 


Veak 


kind, wise friend, a man of many sorrows | 


ind perpetual affliction. And then I re- 
called what I had observed, but in my haste 
forgotten — Lord Castlewood was greatly 
changed even in the short time since I had 
eft his house for Shoxford. Pale he had 
vays been, and his features (calm as they 
vere, and finely cut) seemed almost bleach- 
ed by in-door life and continual endurance. 
But now they showed worse sign than this 
i delicate transparence of faint color, and 
waxen surface, such as I had seen at a 
me I can not bear to think of. Also he 
ul tottered forward, while he tried for 
steadfast footing, quite as if his worried 
members were almost worn out at last. 
Mrs. Price took me up quite sharply—at 
ist for one of her well-trained style—when 
[ ventured to ask if she had noticed this, 
made me feel uneasy. 
10!” she said, looking up from the lace- 
trilled pockets of her silk apron, which ap- 
eared to my mind perhaps a little too 
irt, and almost of a vulgar tincture ; and 
| think that she saw in my eyes that much, 
d was vexed with herself for not chan- 
it—“‘oh dear, no, Miss Castlewood! 
who know and watch him should de- 


We 
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And now, while I re- | 
vered my father’s cousin for his gentleness, | 


“Oh dear, | 
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tect any difference of that nature at the 
moment of its occurrence. His lordship’s 
health goes vacillating; a little up now, 
and then a little down, like a needle that is 
mounted to show the dip of compass; and 
it varies according to the electricity, as well 
as the magnetic influence.” 

“What doctor told you that?” I asked, 
seeing in a moment that this housekeeper 
was dealing in quotation. 

“You are very’—she was going to say 
“rnde,” but knew better when she 
me waiting for it—‘ well, you are rather 
brusque, as we used to call it abroad, Miss 
Castlewood; but am I incapable of obsery- 
ing for myself?” 

“T never implied that,” was my answer. 
—s believe that intelligent, 
j}and fit to nurse my cousin, as you are to 
| keep his house. And what you have said 
| shows the clearness of your memory and 
expression.” 

“You are very good to speak so,” she an- 
swered, recovering her temper beautifully, 
| but, like a true woman, resolved not to let 
me know any thing more about it. “Oh, 
what a clap of thunder! Are you timid? 
This house has been struck three times, they 
It stands so prominently. It is this 


saw 


you are most 


say. 
that has made my lord look so.’ 

“Let us hope, then, to see him much bet- 
ter to-morrow,” I said, very bravely, though 
frightened at heart, being always a coward 
of thunder. “ What are these storms you 
get in England compared to the tropical 
outbursts? Let us open the window, if you 
please, and watch it.” 

“T hear myself called,” Mrs. Price ex- 
claimed. “I am sorry to leave you, miss. 
You know best. But please not to sit by an 
open window ; nothing is more dangerous.” 

“Except a great bunch of steel keys,” I 
replied; and gazing at her nice retreating 
figure, saw it quickened, as a flash of light- 
ning passed, with the effort of both hands 
to be quit of something. 

The storm was dreadful; and I kept the 
window shut, but could not help watching, 
with a fearful joy, the many-fingered hazy 
pale vibrations, the reflections of the levin 
in the hollow of the land. And sadly I be- 
gan to think of Uncle Sam and all his good- 
thousandfold 
of this, he went down his valley in the tor- 
rent of the have 
drowned, and perhaps never found again, if 
he had not been wearing his leathern apron. 

This made me humble, all 
thoughts do, and the drizzle 
among the heavy rain 
jostling each other in the air, 
out splashes of ditference me an idea 
of the sort of thing I was very 
little more. And feeling rather lonely in 
the turn that things had taken, I rang the 
and up came Stixon. 
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“ Lor’, miss! Lor’, what a burning shame 
of Prick !—‘ Prick’ we call her, in our genial 
moments, hearing as the ‘k’ is hard in Celtic 
language; and all abroad about her hus- 
band. My very first saying to you was, not 
to be too much okkipied with her. Look 
at the pinafore on her! Lord be with me! 
If his lordship, as caught me, that day of 
this very same month fifty years, in the 
gooseberry bush 
!” T said, knowing that story 
by heart, together with all its embellish- 
ments; ‘but things are altered since that 
day. Nothing can be more to your credit, 
[ am sure, than to be able to tell sucha tale 
in the very place where it happened.” 

“ But, Miss—Miss Erma, I ain’t begun to 
tell it.” 

‘Because you remember that I am ac- 
quainted with it. A thing so remarkable 
is not to be forgotten. Now let me ask you 


“To be sure 


a question of importance; and I beg you, | 


as an old servant of this family, to answer | 


it carefully and truly. Do you remember 


any one, either here or elsewhere, so like my | 


father, Captain Castlewood, as to be taken 
for him at first sight, until a difference of 
expression and of walk was noticed ?” 

Mr. Stixon looked at me with some sur- 
prise, and then began to think profoundly, 
and in doing so he supported his chin with 
one hand. 

“ Let me see—like the Captain?” He re- 
flected slowly : “ Did I ever see a gentleman 
like poor Master George, as was? A gen- 
tleman, of course, it must have been—and a 
very tall, handsome, straight gentleman, to 
be taken anyhow for young Master George. 


And he must have been very like him, too, | 


at any rate dark eyes—who resembled (per- 
haps not very closely, but still enough to 
mislead at a distance) my dear father—Mas- 
ter George, as you call him, for whose sake 
you are bound to tell me every thing you 
know. Now try to think—do please try 
your very best, for my sake.” 

“That I will, miss; that I will, with all 
my heart, with all my mind, with all my 
soul, and with all my strength, as I used to 
have to say with my hands behind my back, 
afore education were invented. Only pleas: 
you to stand with your chin put out, miss, 
and your profield towards me. That is what 
brings it up, and nothing else at all, miss. 
Only, not to say a word of any sort to hurry 
me. A tracherous and a deep thing is the 
memory and the remembrance.” 

Mr. Stixon’s memory was so deep that 
there seemed to be no bottom to it, or, at 
any rate, what lay there took a very long 
time to get at. And I waited, with mor 
impatience than hope, the utterance of his 
researches. 

“T got it now; I got it all, miss, clear as 
any pictur’!” the old man cried out, at the 
very moment when I was about to say,“ Please 
| to leave off; I am sure it is too much for 
you.” “Not a pictur’ in all of our gallery, 
miss, two-and-fifty of ’em, so clear as I see 
that there man, dark as it was, and a heavy 
wind a-blowing. What you call them things, 
miss, if you please, as comes with the sun, 
like a face upon the water? Wicked things 
done again the will of the Lord, and He 
makes them fade out afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps you mean photographs. Is that 
the word ?” 

“The very word, and no mistake. A sin- 


to be taken for him by resemblance. Well | ful trespass on the works of God, to tickle 
then, miss, to the best of my judgment, I} the vanity of gals. But he never spread 


never did see such a gentleman.” 


“T don’t know whether it was a gentle- | 
man or not,” I answered, with some impa- | 


tience at his tantalizing slowness; “ but he 
carried his chin stretched forth—like this.” 

For Stixon’s own attitude had reminded 
me of a little point in Jacob Rigg’s de- 
scription, which otherwise might have es- 
caped me. 

“ Lor’, now, and he carried his chin like 
that!” resumed the butler, with an increase 
of intelligence by no means superfluous. 


“Why, let me see, now, let me see. Some- | 


thing do come across my mind when you 
puts out your purty chin, miss; but there, 
it must have been a score of years agone, or 
more—perhaps five-and-twenty. What a 
daft old codger I be getting, surely! * No 
wonder them new lights puts a bushel 
over me.” 

“No,” I replied; “you are simply show- 


ing great power of memory, Stixon. And | 


now please to tell me, as soon as you can, 
who it was—a tall man, remember, and a 


handsome one, with dark hair, perhaps, or 


| himself abroad like them. They shows all 
| their ear-rings, and their necks, and smiles. 
But he never would have shown his nose, 
if he could help it, that stormy night when 
I come to do my duty. He come into this 
house without so much as a ‘by your leave’ 
to nobody, and vexed me terrible according- 
ly. It was in the old lord’s time, you know, 
miss, a one of the true sort, as would have 
things respectful, and knock down any man 
|as soon as look. And it put me quite upon 
the touch-and-go, being responsible for all 
the footman’s works, and a young boy pro- 
moted in the face of my opinion, having my 
|own son worth a dozen of him. This made 
me look at the nature of things, miss, and 
find it on my conscience to be after every 
body.” 

“Yes, Stixon, yes! Now do go on. You 
must always have been, not only after, but a 
very long way after, every body.” 

“Miss Erma, if you throw me out, every 
word goes promiscuous. In a heffort of the 
mind like this it is every word, or no word. 
Now, did I see him come along the big pas- 








ED so 











y .ve 2?—a ‘ecurrydoor’ they call it now, though 
9 more curry in it than there is door. No, 
1 never seed him come along the passage, 
nd that made it more reproachful. He 
me out of a green-baize door—the very 
lace I can point out to you, and the self- 
ime door, miss, though false to the accu- 
» of the mind that knows it, by reason 
f having been covered up red, and all the 
yrass buttons lost to it in them new-fan- 
led upholsteries. Not that I see him come 
hrough, if you please, but the sway of the 
door, being double-jointed, was enough to 
legs had been there. And knowing 
t my lord’s private room was there, made 

e put out my legs quite wonderful.” 
“Oh, do please to put out your words 
half as quickly.” 
“No, miss, no. 


— 


show 


il 


I were lissome in those 
lavs, though not so very stiff at this time 
of speaking, and bound to be guarded in 
the guidance of the tongue. And now, miss, 
[ think if you please to hear the rest to-mor- 
row. I could tell it better.” 

A more idea 
never presented to me. 


than this was 
Even if I could 
tried to wait, this dreadful old man 
night have made up his mind not to open 
is lips in the morning, or, if he would speak, 
there might be nothing left to say. His 
memory was nursed up now, and my only 
hance was to keepit so. Therefore I begged 


outrageous 





ive 


1im to please to go on, and no more would I 
nterrupt him. 
der, so as not to speak when needless. 
“So then, Miss Erma, if I must go on,” re- 
sumed the well-coaxed Stixon, “if my duty 
o the family driveth me to an ’arrowing 
subjeck, no words can more justly tell what 
come to pass than my language to my wife. 
She were alive then, the poor dear hangel, 
| the mother of seven children, which 
made me, by your leave comparing humble 
roofs with grandeur, a little stiff to him up 
stairs, as come in on the top of seven. For 


[said to my wife when I went home—sleep- | 


ing out of the house, you see, miss, till the 
Lord was pleased to dissolve matrimony— 
Polly,’ I said, when I took home my supper, 
‘you may take my word for it there is some- 
tl Not another word did I mean 
to tell her, as behooved my dooty. Howso- 
ever, no peace was my lot till I made a clean 
ee. bosom of it, only putting her first on the 
lestament, and even that not safe with most 
of them. And from that night not a soul 
has heard a word till it comes to you, miss. 
He come striding along, with his face muffled 
ip, for all the world like a bugglar, and no 
nore heed did he pay to me than if I was 
me of the pedestals. But I were in front 
of him at the door, and to slip out so was 
iwainst all orders. So in front of him I 
stands, with my hand upon the handles, and 
meaning to have a word with him, to know 
who he was, and such like, and how he 


; »? 
Ing queer, 
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And I longed to be ten years | 
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comes there, and what he had been seek- 
ing, with the spoons and the forks and the 
gravies on my mind. And right I 


have been in a court of law 


would 
if the lawyers 
| was put out of it) for my hefforts in that 
| situation. And then, what do you think he 
done, So far from entering into any 
conversation with me, or hitting at me, like a 
man—which would have done good to think 
of—he send out one hand to the bottom of 
my vest—as they call it now in all the best 
livery tailors—and afore I could reason on 
it, there I was a-lying on a star in six colors 
of marble. When I come to think on it, it 
was but a push directed to a part of my sys- 
tem, and not a hit under the belt, the like 
of which no Briton would think of deliver- 
ing. Nevertheless, there was no differ in 
| what came to me, miss, and my spirit was 
| roused, as if I had been hit foul by one of 
the prizemen. No time to get up, but I let 
out one foot at his long legs as a’ was slip- 
ping through the door, and so nearly did I 
fetch him over that he let go his muffle to 
balance himself with the jamb, and same 
moment a strong rush of wind laid bare the 
| whole of his wicked face to me. For a bad 
wicked face it was, as ever I did see; wheth- 
er by reason of the kick I gave, and a splin- 
ter in the shin, or by habit of the mind, a 
proud and ’aughty and owdacious face, and, 
as I said to my poor wife, reminded me a lit- 
tle of our Master George ; not in his ordinary 
aspect, to be sure, but as Master George might 
| look if he was going to the devil. Pray ex- 
| coose me, miss, for bad words, but no good 
ones will do justice. And so off he goes, aft- 
er one look at me on the ground, not worth 
considering, with his chin stuck up, as if the 
| air was not good enough to be breathed per- 
| pendiklar like.” 

“And of course you followed him,” I ex- 
claimed, perceiving that Stixon would al- 
low me now to speak. “ Without any delay 
| you went after him.” 

“Miss Erma, you forget what my dooty 
was. My dooty was to stay by the door and 
make it fast, as custodian of all this man- 
No little coorosity, or private resent- 
ment, could ’a in doing so. 
As an outraged man I was up for rushing 
out, but as a trusted official, and respon- 
sible head footman, miss—for I were not 
butler till nine months after that—my dooty 
was to put the big bolt in.” 

“ And you did it, without even looking out 
to see if he tried to set the house on fire! 
Oh, Stixon, I fear that you were frightened.” 

“Now, Miss Erma, I calls it ungrateful, aft- 
er ail my hefforts to obleege you, to put a bad 
construction upon me. You hurts me, miss, 
in my tenderest parts, as I never thonght 
But 
there, they be none of them as they used to 
be! Master George would ’a said, if he ever 
had heard it, ‘Stixon, my man, you have 


miss ? 


sion. 


borne me out 


Master George’s darter would’a doed. 
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acted for the best, and showed a sound dis- 
cretion. Stixon,’ he would have said, ‘ here’s | 
a George and Dragon in reward of your gal- 
lant conduck.’ Ah, that sort of manliness is 
died out now.” 

This grated at first upon my feelings, be- 
cause it seemed tainted with selfishness, and 
it did not entirely agree with my own recol- 
lections of my father. But still Mr. Stixon 
must have suffered severely in that conflict, 
and to blame him for not showing rashness 
was to misunderstand his position. And so, 
before putting any other questions to him, I 
felt in my pocket for a new half sovereign, 
which I hoped would answer. 

Mr. Stixon received it in an absent man- 
ner, as if he were still in the struggle of his 
story, and too full of duty to be thankful. 
Yet I saw that he did not quite realize the 
truth of a nobly philosophic proverb—< the 
half is more than the whole.” Neverthe- 
less, he stowed away his half, in harmony 
with a good old English saying. 

“Now, when you were able to get up at 
last,” Linquired, with tender interest, “what 
did you see, and what did you do, and what 
conclusion did you come to ?” 

“T came to the conclusion, miss, that I were 
hurt considerable. Coorosity on my part 
were quenched by the way as I had to rub my- 
self. But a man is a man, and the last thing 
to complain of is the exercise of his func- 
tions. And when I come round I went off to 
his lordship, as if I had heared his bell ring. 
All of us knew better than to speak till him 
beginning, for he were not what they now 
call ‘halfable,’ but very much to the con- 
trary. So he says, ‘ You door-skulker, what 
do you want there? And I see that he got 
his hot leg up, certain to fly to bad language. 
According, I asked, with my breath in my 
hand, if he pleased to see any young man 
there just now, by reason that such likes 
had been observated going out in some direc- 
tion. But his lordship roared to me to go 
in another direction, not fit for young ladies. 
My old lord was up to every word of En- 
glish; but his present lordship is the hoppo- 
site extreme.” 

“Ts that all you have to tell me, Stixon? 
Did you never see that fearful man again? 
Did you never even hear of him ?” 

“ Never, miss, never! 
you have I ever told all as I told now. But 
you seems to be born to hear it all.” 


| 


——~>—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


And to nobody but | 


ler’s concluding words—that I seemed born 
to hear it all—comforted me like some good 
omen, and cheered me forward to make them 
true. Not that I could, in my sad and dan- 
gerous enterprise, always be confident. Some 
little spirit I must have had, and some re- 
solve to be faithful, according to the power 
of a very common mind, admiring but never 
claiming courage. For I never did feel in 
any kind of way any gift of inspiration, or 
even the fitness of a quick, strong mind for 
working out deeds of justice. There were 
many good ladies in America then, and now 
there are some in England, perceiving so 
clearly their own superiority as to run about 
largely proclaiming it. How often I longed 
to be a little more like these, equal to men 
in achievements of the body, and very far 
beyond them in questions of the mind! 

However, it was useless to regret my lacks, 
and foolish, perhaps, to think of them. To 
do my very best with what little gifts I had 
was more to the purpose and more sensible. 
Taking in lonely perplexity now this dim yet 
exciting view of things, I resolved, right or 
wrong, to abide at the place where the only 
chance was of pursuing my search. I was 
pledged, as perhaps has been said before, to 
keep from every one excepting faithful Bet- 
sy, and above all from Lord Castlewood, the 
unexpected little tale wrung out of Mr. Stix- 
on. That promise had been given without 
any thought, in my eagerness to hear every 
thing, and probably some people would have 
thought of it no more. But the trusty but- 
ler was so scared when I asked him to re- 
lease me from it, so penitent also at his own 
indiscretion, which never would have over- 
come him (as he said in the morning) only 
for the thunder-storm, that instead of get- 
ting off, I was quite obliged to renew and 
confirm my assurances. 

Therefore, in truth, I had no chance left 
but to go back to Shoxford and do my best, 
meeting all dark perils with the shield of 
right spread over me. And a great thing 
now in my favor was to feel some confidence 
again in the guidance of kind Wisdom. The 
sense of this never had abandoned me so 
much as to make me miserable about it; but 
still I had never tried to shelter under it, 
and stay there faithfully, as the best of peo- 
ple do. And even now I was not brought 
to such a happy attitude, although delivered 
by these little gleams of light from the dark 
void of fatalism, into which so many bitter 
blows had once been driving me. 

However, before setting off again, I made 
one more attempt upon Lord Castlewood, 
longing to know whether his suspicions 





A WITCH. 


Ir was true enough that Stixon now had 
nothing more to tell, but what he had told al- 
ready seemed of very great importance, con- 
firming strongly, as it did, the description 
given me by Jacob Rigg. And even the but- 


would help me at all to identify the figure 
which had frightened both the sexton and 
‘the butler. That the person was one and 
the same, I did not for a moment call in 


question, any more than I doubted that he 
was the man upon whose head rested the 
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lood of us. But why he should be allowed 4 
+ oo scot-free While another bore his brand, 
ad many others died for him, and why all 
most just and righteous efforts to dis- 
over him should receive, if not discourage- 
it, at any rate most lukewarm aid-—these 
d several other questions were as dark as 


‘ 
ever. 

“You must not return to Shoxford, my 
cousin,” Lord Castlewood said to me that 
lay, after a plain though courteous refusal 

» enlighten me even with a mere surmise, 
except upon the condition before rejected. 

I can not allow you to be there without 
strict supervision and protection. You will 
ot, perhaps, be aware of it, as perhaps you 

ive not been before; but a careful watch 
will be kept on you. I merely tell you this 
at you may not make mistakes, and con- 
found friendly vigilance with the spying 
Erema, you will be looked 


of an enemy. 
ifter.” 

I could not help being grateful for his 
kindness, and really, try as I might to be 
fearless, it would be a great comfort to have 
some one to protect me. On the other hand, 
iow would this bear upon my own freedom 
of looking about, my desire to make my 
own occasions, and the need of going every 
vhere? Could these be kept to my liking 
at all while an unknown power lay in kind 
regard of me? Considering these things, I 
begged my cousin to leave me to my own 
levices, for that I was afraid of nobody on 
earth while only seeking justice, and that 
England must be worse than the worst parts 
of America if any harm to me could be ap- 
prehended at quiet times and in such a quiet 
place. 

My cousin said no more upon that point, 
though I felt that he was not in any way 
convinced; but he told me that he thought 
[ should pay a little visit, if only for a day, 
such as I treated him with, to my good 
friends at Bruntsea, before I returned to 
Shoxford. There was no one now at Brunt- 
sea Whom I might not wish to meet, as he 
knew by a trifling accident; and after all 
the kind services rendered by Major and 
Mrs. Hockin, it was hardly right to let them 
begin to feel themselves neglected. Now 
the very same thing had occurred to me, and 
Iwas going to propose it; and many things 
which I found it hard to do without were 
left in my little chest of locked-up drawers 
there. But of that, to my knowledge, I 
scarcely thought twice; whereas I longed 
to see and have a talk with dear “Aunt 
Mary.” Now, since my affairs had been 
growing so strange, and Lord Castlewood 
had come forward—not strongly, but still 
quite enough to speak of—there had been a 
kind-hearted and genuine wish at Bruntsea 
to recover me. And this desire had unrea- 
sonably grown while starved with disap- 
pointment. The less they heard of me, the 
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more they imagined in their rich good-will, 
and the surer they became that, after all, 
there was something in my ideas. 

But how could I know this, without any 
letters from them, since letters were a luxu- 
ry forbidden me at Shoxford? I knew it 
through one of the simplest and commonest 
of all nature’s arrangements, 
as every body called him (though he must 
have been close upon five-and-twenty, and 
carried a cane out of sight of the windows), 
being so considered, and treated boyishly by 
the maids of Castlewood, asserted his dig- 
nity, and rose above his value as much as 
he had lain below it, by showing that he 
owned a tender heart, and them that did 
not despise it. For he chanced to be walk- 
ing with his cane upon the beach (the very 
morning after he first went to Bruntsea, too 
late for any train back again), and casting 
glances of interior wonder over the unac- 
customed sea—when from the sea itself out- 
leaped a wondrous rosy deity. 

“You there, Mr. Stixon! Oh my! How 
long ?” exclaimed Mrs. Hockin’s new parlor- 
maid, ready to drop, though in full print 
now, on the landward steps of the bathing- 
machine set up by the reckless Major. 

“Come this very hinstant, miss, honor 
bright!” replied the junior Stixon, who had 
moved in good society; “and just in the 
hackmy of time, miss, if I may offer you my 
‘umble hand.” 

The fair nymph fixed him with a pene- 
trating gaze through tresses full of salt curl- 
iness, while her cheeks were conscious of an 
unclad dip. But William Stixon’s eyes were 
firm with pure truth, gently toning into shy 
reproach and tenderness. He had met he 
at supper last night, and done his best; but 
(as he said to the Castlewood maids) it was 
only feeling then, whereas now it was emo- 
shun. 

“Then you are a gentleman!” Polly Hop- 
kins cried; “and indeed, Mr. Stixon, these 
are slippery things.” She was speaking of 
the steps, as she came down them, and they 
had no hand-rails; and the young man felt 
himself to be no more Stixon’s boy, but a 
gentleman under sweet refining pressure. 

From that hour forth it was pronounced, 
and they left the world to its own opinion, 
that they were keeping company; and al- 
thongh they were sixty miles apart by air, 
and eighty-two by railway, at every post 
their hearts were one, with considerable 
benefit to the United Kingdom’s revenue. 
Also they met by the sad sea waves, when 
the bathing-machines had been hauled up 
—for the Major now had three of them—as 
often as Stixon senior smiled—which he did 
whenever he was not put out—on the by- 
gone ways of these children. For Polly 
Hopkins had a hundred pounds, as well as 
being the only child of the man who kept 
the only shop for pickled pork in Bruntsea. 


Stixon’s boy, 
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And my Mr. Stixon could always contrive 
to get orders from his lordship to send the 
boy away, with his carriage paid, when his 
health demanded bathing. Hence it is mani- 
fest that the deeds and thoughts of Brunt- 
sea House, otherwise called “ Bruntlands,” 
were known quite as well, and discussed 
even better—because dispassionately—at 
Castlewood than and as they were at home. 

Now I won forever the heart of Stixon’s 
boy, and that of Polly Hopkins, by recoiling 
with horror from the thought of going to 
Bruntsea unattended. After all my solitary 
journeys, this might have been called hypoc- 
risy, if it had been inconvenient; but com- 
ing as it did, it was pronounced, by all who 
desired either news or love, to be another | 
proof of the goodness of my heart. 

Escorted thus by William Stixon (arméd 
with a brilliant cane bought for this occa- | 
sion), and knowing that Sir Montague Hock- | 
in was not there, I arrived at Bruntlands in 
the afternoon, and received a kindly wel- 
come from my dear friend Mrs. Hockin. Her | 
husband was from home, and she grieved to | 
say that now he was generally doing this; 
but nobody else could have any idea what | 
his avocations were! Then she paid me 
some compliments on my appearance—a 
thing that I never thought of, except when 
I came to a question of likeness, or chanced | 
to be thinking of things, coming up as they | 
will, at a looking-glass. 

That the Major was out was a truth es- | 
tablished in my mind some time ago; be- 
cause I had seen him, as our fly crawled by, 
expressly and emphatically at work on a} 
rampart of his own designing. The work | 
was quite new to me, but not so his figure. 
Though I could not see people three miles | 
off, as Firm Gundry was said to do, I had | 
pretty clear sight, and could not mistake 
the Major within a furlong. And there he | 
was, going about in a row of square notches 
against the sea-line, with his coat off, and | 
brandishing some tool, vehemently carrying | 
on to spirits less active than his own. I 
burned with desire to go and join him, for | 
I love to see activity; but Mrs. Hockin 
thought that I had better stay away, be- | 


cause it was impossible to get on there with- | 
out language too strong for young ladies. 
This closed the question, and I stopped 
with her, and found the best comfort that I | 
ever could have dreamed of. “Aunt Mary” 
was so steadfast, and so built up with, or | 
rather built of, the very faith itself, that to | 
talk with her was as good as reading the | 
noblest chapter of the Bible. She put by | 
all possibility of doubt as to the modern in- 
terference of the Lord, with such a sweet 
pity and the seasoned smile of age, and so 
much feeling (which would have been con-| 
tempt if she had not been softened by her 
own escapes), that really I, who had come 
expecting to set her beautiful white hair | 


on end, became like a little child put into 
the corner, but too young yet for any other 
punishment at school, except to be looked 
at. Nevertheless, though I did look small, 
it made me all the happier. I seemed to 
become less an individual, and more a mem- 
ber of a large kind race under paternal 
management. From a practical point of 
view this may have been amiss, but it helped 
to support me afterward. And before I be- 
gan to get weary or rebel against her gentle 
teaching, in came her husband; and she 
stopped at once, because he had never any 
time for it. 

“My geological hammer!” cried the Major, 
being in a rush as usual. “Oh, Miss Castle- 
wood! I did not see you. Pardon me! [t 
is the want of practice only ; so wholly have 
you deserted us. Fallen into better hands, 
of course. Well, how are you? But I need 
not ask. If ever there was a young lady 
who looked well—don’t tell me of troubles, 
or worries, or nerves—I put up my glasses, 
and simply say, ‘Pretty young ladies are 
above all pity! My hammer, dear Mary; 
my hammer I must have. The geological 
one, you know; we have come on a bit of 


| old Roman work ; the bricklayer’s hammers 


go flat, like lead. I have just one minute 


|}and a half to spare. What fine fellows 


those Romans were! I will build like a 
Roman. See to every bit of it myself, Ere- 
ma. No contractor’s jobs for me. Mary, 
you know where to find it.” 

“Well, dear, I think that you had it last, 
to get the bung out of the beer barrel, when 
the stool broke down in the corner, you 
know, because you would—” 

“Never mind about that. The drayman 
made a fool of himself. I proceeded upon 
true principles. That fellow knew nothing 
of leverage.” 

“Well, dear, of course you understand it 
best. But he told cook that it was quite a 
mercy that you got off without a broken 
leg; and compared with that, two gallons 
of spilled ale—’ Mrs. Hockin made off, 
without finishing her sentence. 

“ What a woman she is!” cried the Major; 
“she takes such a lofty view of things, and 
she can always find my tools. Erema, after 
dinner I must have a talk with you. There 
is something going on here—on my manor 
—which I can not at all get a clew to, ex- 
cept by connecting you with it, the Lord 
knows how. Of course you have nothing 
to do with it; but still my life has been so 
free from mystery that, that—you know 
what I mean—” 

“That you naturally think I must be at 
the bottom of every thing mysterious. Now 
is there any thing dark about me? Do I 
not labor to get at the light? Have I kept 
from your knowledge any single thing? But 
you never cared to go into them.” 

“Tt is hardly fair of you to say that. The 
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fact is that you, of your own accord, have 
chosen other counselors. Have you heard 
inv more of your late guardian, Mr. Shov- 


| 


lin? I suppose that his executor, or some | 


one appointed by him, is now your legal 
uardian.” 

~ “T have not even asked what the law is,” 
l replied. “ Lord Castlewood is my proper 
euardian, according to all common-sense, 
und mean to have him so. He has inquired 
through his solicitors as to Mr. Shovelin, and 
[ am quite free there. My father’s will is 
quite good, they say; but it never has been 


proved, and none of them care to doit. My | 


cousin thinks that I could compel them to 
rove it, or to renounce in proper form; but 
Mr. Shovelin’s sons are not nice people—as 
different from him as night from day, care- 
less and wild and dashing.” 

“Then do you mean to do nothing about 
t? What atime she is finding that ham- 
mer!” 

“T leave it entirely to my cousin, and he 
is waiting for legal advice. I wish to have 
the will, of course, for the sake of my dear 


father; but with or without any will, my | 
mother’s little property comes to me. And 


if my dear father had nothing to leave, why 
should we run up a great lawyer’s bill ?” 


| 
| 
| 
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“ T ANET, you ought to have a story writ- 
ten about you. You look so like one.” 

Janet was walking up the bread oaken 
stairs in front of me as I made this remark. 
She turned, laughing in her low sweet way, 
and leaned against the wall, a slight figure 
clad all in soft dark blue, from whose dusky 
lights looked out, more tlower-like than 
ever, the pure face, with its dead-leaf hair 
and hazel eyes. 

“Ought 1? Then you tell it for me, 
Sylvie.” 

“Ah, my infant, all in good time,” I an 
swered. “I must find my, or rather your, 
Prince Charming first; for what’s a story, 
real or fictitious, without a hero ?” 

“You might manufacture one out of 
your brain, since I am so devoid of lovers. 
Couldn’t you ‘evolve one from your inner 
consciousness,’ as Hillyer says ?” 

“My dear, impossible. It’s a strange and 
sad fact that since I’ve promised to take 
Hillyer and try him for better or worse, the 
divine afflatus has left me. Does the little 
god chase out the muse, I wonder ?” 

“You are very unkind, Sylvie. When I 
look like a story for one brief half hour of 


“To be sure not! I see. That makes! my life, you refuse to utilize me or immor- 


all the difference. I admire your common- 
sense,” said the Major—“ but there! Come 
and look, and just exercise it here. There 
is that very strange woman again, just at 


the end of my new road. She stands quite | 


| 


still, and then stares about, sometimes for | 


an hour together. Nobody knows who she 
is, or why she came. She has taken a tum- 


| 


talize yourself by grasping the auspicious 
time. I shall be a picture no longer.” 

And so we two happy, careless girls ran up 
the stairs, bright with the last rays of a May 
sun that streamed in through the painted 
window on the landing. We were keeping 
house by ourselves for a week or two while 
mamma was visiting in Boston, I, as a re- 


ble-down house on my manor, from a wretch | cently acknowledged engaged girl, being 


of a fellow who denies my title; and what 
she lives on is more than any one can tell, 
for she never spends sixpence in Bruntsea. 


Some think that she walks in the dark to | 


Newport, and gets all her food at some ship 
stores there. And one of our fishermen vows 
that he met her walking on the sea, as he 
rowed home one night, and she had a long 


. . * | 
red bag on her shoulder. She is a witch, | 


that is certain; for she won't answer me, 
however politely Iaccost her. But the odd- 
est thing of all is the name she gave to the 
fellow she took the house from. What do 
you think she called herself? Of all things 
in the world— Mrs. Castlewood! I con- 
gratulate you on your relative.” 

“How very strange!” I answered. “Oh, 
now I see why you connect me with it; and 
[ beg your pardon for having been vexed. 
But let me go and see her. Oh, may I go at 
once, if you please, and speak to her ?” 

“The very thing I wish—if you are not 
afraid. I will come with you, when I get 
my hammer. Oh, here it is! Mary, how 
clever you are! Now look out of the win- 





considered a sufficient chaperon for my pret- 
ty friend, Janet Berne. 

The little drawing-room lay half in gloom 
as we entered it: through the open win- 
dows the spring air wafted in a sense of 
magnolia bloom; to the west, above the 
house opposite, the sun was sinking in the 
midst of pale pink and primrose clouds; an 
organ in the street beneath was grinding 
out brokenly the fact of there being “ Silver 
Threads among the Gold;” a light laugh or 
half-caught scrap of song came in now and 
then, thrown out on the gentle air from the 
overbubbling of some joyous heart. 

The half-light, the keen scent of the little 
pine fire that it was Janet’s fancy to keep 
lighted on the hearth through all seasons, 
because it was so companionable, the odor 
of the coffee ready served for us in dainty 
faience cups, the slow wafting to and fro 
of the light draperies at the windows, stand 
out to me now as vividly from the fair days 
that are dead as they did then when that 
was present and this future. 

Janet seated herself on the low window- 


dow, and you shall see Erema make up to} seat, the primrose sky making a fine setting 


her grandmamma.” 


for her little head. I, in the easiest of 
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lounging chairs, sipped my coffee and won- 
dered when my lover would appear. 

“Some one ought to come in now, Janet 
—some one that you have not seen for years 
—and be captivated, fascinated, by your 
pretty face in the gloaming,” said I, still 
harping on the old subject; for one of my 
characteristics is the tenacity with which I 
cling to an idea or argument, and ring out 
the changes thereon unceasingly. 

Janet laughed. ‘And who should come, 
since I have known no one that has gone 
away, except one,and he can never come 
back this side the grave.” 

“ Janet, you have had a story, and never 
told it me!” I said, severely. “Is this fair 
or just, I ask, since from the very smallest 
beginning of Hillyer’s and my romance you 
have known all ?” 

“Tt’s such a morsel of a story,” she said, 
apologetically ; “‘and it searcely had any 
real beginning, and can never have any end- 
ing. 

“Then it must be all middle; and as be- 
ginnings and endings are the meanest of all 


. . . e eo 
things, it must be all nice. Let me hear it, 


Janet, at once.” 

So, sitting with her back to the pale light, 
her pretty figure half shaded by the muslin 
curtains, my little Janet told her summer 
story. 

“ You remember, dear, last spring, during 
the Franco-German war, I went abroad with 
George and Dora. Well, it all happened 
then. We were quite a large party, for be- 
sides our number of three, there were Mag- 
gie and Edith Griffith, and their two broth- 
ers, Jack and Frank. 

“We were to spend the summer abroad, 
wandering wherever we liked, dawdling a 
day here and a day there, altering our plans 
as soon as we made them, each having our 
own pet route, and each arguing with the 
other concerning it, and all of us combining 
to drive George, our supposed captain, dis- 
tracted with our squabbling; but it was all 
good-natured squabbling, and we got a good 
bit of fun out of it. 

“T am sure you know, too, that at that 
time Jack chose to consider himself engaged 
to me, and I, faute de mieux, and because he 
was such a dear, jolly boy, with the kindest 
heart in the world, let him keep on think- 
ing so. 

“We went through England, posting as 
much as we could, stopping at all the cathe- 
dral towns or villages that had pretty names 
and prettier bits of scenery. In this way 
we reached London one fine warm June 
evening. We had taken the coach from 
Virginia Water to please me, who had nev- 
er before beheld one, and to whom it seem- 
ed untold bliss to occupy the box seat. I 
shall never forget that delicious drive. June 
evenings are lovely any where, but above 





crowded with sweet wild flowers, and every 
stone wall has back of it a carpet of freshest 
green shadowed by darker foliage, through 
which one catches glimpses of Elizabethan 
or Gothic homesteads. 

“Through the soft warm air we drove, and 
gradually London loomed upon us, pictur- 
esque in its glory of old, old time, and bright 
in the golden sunlight. 

“The guard blew his horn, our noble coach- 
man assumed, if possible, a still more careless 
and indifferent air, and we rattled down Pic- 
cadilly up to the White Horse Cellar; then 
we all scrambled down, and Jack tipped the 
guard and our noble coachman, whose face, 
by-the-way, remained perfectly stolid, but 
whose eyes could not help darting a little 
impudent look into my laughing ones. You 
see, lremember every detail of that evening. 
Indeed, they have come back to me often 
enough since then. 

“We had to make all haste to our hotel, as 
Dora, George, Jack, and I were to dine with 
a certain Mrs. Lancaster, a lady who prided 
herself on her artistic taste and her artistic 
reunions, and who lived in a most charming 
house in Portman Square, which to be once 
seen was to be forever remembered, 

“We were to dine at half past seven. A 
soft musical chime was just striking the 
half as we entered the low long withdraw- 
ing-room; it was unlighted, save for the 
dancing flames of a wood fire and the fast- 
dying twilight that came still more subdued 
through the colored windows. 

“Our hostess met us most cordially, pre- 
sented us to the two or three nearest us, and 
then, as we were the last to arrive, and our 
entrance was almost simultaneous with the 
announcement of dinner, we prepared to 
|} walk in. I was just wondering which of 
| the seven black-coated, white-tied, yellow- 
| haired fraternity would fall to my lot, and 
| wishing with all my soul that I might go in 
| with Jack, when Mrs. Lancaster touched my 
shoulder with her fan, and said, 

“*¢ Allow me, my dear, to present your cay- 
alier—Lord Southwell, Miss Berne.’ 

“T bowed my acknowledgments, and then 
| looked at him. Behold, Sylvie, my dear, it 
| was our noble coachman of the Virginia 
| Water coach!” 

“So this is your beginning,” said I—‘“a 
lord, par exemple !” 

“Tt’s not my beginning at all,” says Janet, 
“but only the avant-scéne.” 

“What, another victim still? Oh, Janet, 
Janet!” 

“You shalt hear nothing more at all if 
you don’t stop. Lord Southwell was not « 
victim.” 

“Go on, then, dear, I was only joking; do 
let us get on to the middle before Hillye1 
| comes. What did your lord do or say upou 
| meeting you again ?” 











all so in England, where every road-side is! “He said nothing; I don’t think he re- 





AUF WIEDERSEHN. 











; but I thought of Jack’s tip, 
and wondered if with it he had purchased 
the bit of stephanotis that reposed on et 


at table, and I began ‘to fe el quite a 
y left-hand neighbor was a young 
man of pre-Raphae ‘lite tendencies, a nephew 
of Mrs. Lancaster, who divided his time pret- 
ty equally between his plate and a fair, red- 
haire d girl in a violet gown, whose picture 
e P ainted, annie Southwell told me, as 
? and in so doing had 
fallen i in a ieee with he spa was now sighing 
his wife, in order, as he told 
k, to always have the charm of perfect 
coloring before his eyes 


would walk through life always arrayed in 


made the remark, 
‘I think you are a stranger here, } 


Y with a look of astonishment. 


, for the first time, on 
» box seat of the Virginia Water coach,’ 
I answered, demurely. 

‘Impossible, Miss Berne. 
, J must have driven you.’ 
‘T think you did,’ 
you remember Jack there giving you a tip, 
my laughing out loud when 





would say to such a thing in America.’’ 

am telling this bit out of a 
» must bid you here remember that it all | 
curred before the advent of Mr. Kane with 
his Pelham coach. 

I remember now,’ 
‘Your eyes ought to have told me before. 
then, you know, who ever thought of 
meeting you here ? 

‘After that we ‘got on splendidly, and by 
the end of dinner I felt quite at home with 
Lord Southwell, and had in my mind sev- 
eral pleasure trips he had proposed for my 
We all left the table together, and 
floated in en masse to the brilliantly lighted | 
These began to fill rapid- | 
ly with Mrs. Lancaster’s expected guests, 
aud I soon found myself a 
of the room, separated from the music par- 
lor only by half-drawn portiéres. 
within there was touching the piano softly, 
a few low chords, and then over the quick- | 
ly hushed crowd, in a man’s rich barytone, 
rang the words of Liebe’s 
Sylvie, I will never, never forget that song. 
i ears all night long. 
Wiederssia, — Wiedersehn,’ I kept repeat- 


‘Auf Wiedersehn.’ 


The last Sai were sung, and the hum 


| over the music, drowning it in many hearts, 
| but not in mine. It never could be wiped 
out of my memory—no, never. 

“A voice, Lord Southwell’s, half hesita- 
ting, half apologetical, brought me back to 
the fact that I was in London, at an every- 
day reunion, and that it behooved me to act 
like the ordinary nineteenth-century young 
woman, not like a music-struck maiden. 

“* Miss Berne,’ the voice was saying, ‘may 
I present my friend Bertram Fitzgerald ?” 

“T raised my eyes, and beheld the very 
handsomest man I have ever seen in my 
life. 

“Sylvie, to my shame be it said, I fell in 
love with him on the spot. He was tall and 
straight-limbed, with the head and throat 
of an Apollo; crisp rings of sunny brown 
hair covered his head, and his eyes were the 
palest brown, growing yellow toward the 
pupil; a firm straight mouth, with only the 
shadowing of a pale brown mustache, and 
coloring warm and soft as an Italian’s. 

“This, I knew at once, was the man who 
had already half sung my heart away, and 
now the other half was won by his beauty. 

“T looked at him very quietly. ‘You 
have been singing “ Auf Wiedersehn ;” let 
me thank you.’ I put out my hand; he took 
it as gravely as I gave it. 

“After that evening he was with us all 
the time. We were very gay. We went 
every where—to garden parties, to flower 
shows, to dinners, to the opera, to the thea- 
tre, to Richmond, to Bushy Park, Windsor 
every where where pleasure could be found, 
and at all places he was at my side. Of 
course I learned all about him. He was a 
roundabout cousin to Lord Southwell, an 
| orphan, half French, half Irish, very poor, 
|and very proud. He had been educated 
abroad as a surgeon, taken some degrees, 
and was already well spoken of in the sur- 
gical and medical world in London. 

“Six weeks passed in this way; and you 
know in six weeks one can learn a great 
deal. I learned that the world held but 
one man for me, and that one was Bertram 
Fitzgerald. 

“One morning Lord Southwell came in, 
and proposed a long day at his little box in 
the country, on the banks of the Thames. 

“We were to drive down on his drag, 
lunch, row to Richmond, dine there, and 
then drive up to town by moonlight. Of 
course we all wanted to go—all but Jack, 
who made some excuse; so we left without 
him. 

“Tt was a very perfect day. We drove 
through sweetest country roads, with bits 
of river shimmering between the trees, to 
Shepperton, and there we found the dearest 
cottage home, half smothered in roses with- 
jout and steeped in luxury within. After 
luncheon we strayed about as each best 


of comeeenne recommenced, and closed | liked. Naturally enough, it was Fitzgerald 
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and y that found ourse vee at the ‘bottom |in which one line of his song would go over 
of the old fruit garden, rich in all manner and over in my brain, 


of cherry, apple, and peach trees. ‘Auf meinen bleichen Mund 
“‘Let us sit down here,’ I said, ‘just | Den letzten Kuss,’ 
under this tree. We have such a pretty “The next day was the last of our stay in 


picture either way—bDehind us, Lord South- | London; people were in and out all day to 
well’s ideal cot; before us, the slowly rip- | say good-by. For afternoon tea came Lord 
pling water of your quiet river,’ | Southwell. After a little talk, I heard him 
“So we did; and so well had we come to | say to Dora, 
know each other that it was nothing strange “*A strange fancy, this of Fitzgerald, to 
our sitting without words of any kind pass- | go off and give the Germans a chance to pop 
ing between us. jathim. What, didn’t you know? Oh yes, 
“The little boats sped by us on the river, | he left in the tidal train this morning to 
now 9" by some fresh young girl, now | take part charge of a French ambulance. 
by some Cambridge or Oxford student get- | After all, he’s half French, you know, through 
ting up in his stroke against next Easter- | his mother; so it’s only natural; but I do 


time. | hope none of those be sastly Germans will 
“«Sing me something,’ I said at last. | make a target of him. He’s a nice old boy, 

‘Sing me “ Auf Wiederselin.”’ is Fitzy; we'll all miss him horridly,’ 
“Without a word he obeyed me. It was “T didn’t scream and I didn’t faint, Syl- 


the same song, the same voice, that first won | vie, and I did laugh and talk and say good- 
me. When he finished, I said, half dreamily,| by to them all brightly; but something 

““Auf Wiedersehn! Will that be for| went out of my life then that has never 
either of us ever, do you think ?” | come back to it since. 

“A month, even a week, ago,’ he answer- “We came home, you know, almost im- 
ed, ‘I should have said nothing more likely ; mediately, without visiting the Continent. 
but now—no—I don’t think we will find out | On the steamer I told Jack all about it, and 
the truth of the song ever in this world.” —_| asked him to free me from my engagement. 

“T looked up at his handsome face, and | Like the perfect gentleman he is, he did so, 
tried to think what life would be like with- | kindly and without blaming me, though I 
out him; my old life—the life at home— | know it went hard with him for a time. 
seemed so far distant, and this was so near, | Now he is all over it, and has the sweetest 
so good. I think, Sylvie, there must have | wife in all the world, as we know. 
been some piteous question or appeal inymy| “Shortly after our arrival home I saw in 
eyes, for, as he looked down upon me, his | an English Times a brief notice of the sad, 
whole face changed, and suddenly taking | early death of Bertram Fitzgerald, shot down 
me in his arms, he kissed me over and by a cowardly German when he was helping 
over. la wounded Frenchman. 

“These” he said, in a half- whisper— | “That is my story, Sylvie, without begin- 
| 
| 
} 


‘these are for love and for good-by! Janet, | ning and without end; judge for yourself if 
Janet, why are you not free for me to have “a 

as my very own? Forgive me; I have 
shocked you. I know you must despise me. 
I know all your kindness, all your gentle- 
ness, to me, these long, delicious days, have 
meant nothing but friendship. I knew of 
your engagement to Jack almost before I 
knew you. There ean be no excuse forme} A hand was laid on my shoulder, a warn- 
in your eyes. I know I must seem dishon- ing finger on my lips. I caught sight of 
orable, cowardly ; but oh, Janet, forgive me! | Hillyer and Jack, and then felt myself be- 
I shall never see you any more, and I love | ing carried off bodily into the small room 


“ middle is all nice. 

I did not answer her. As she sat in the 
quick-coming darkness, I could just see the 
faint outline of her face buried in her hands, 
while I felt rather than saw the tears that 
were falling. 





you, my little Janet!” back of the second drawing-room. There 
“What did you say ?” I asked, prosaically, | were bright lights here, and standing by the 
as Janet halted in her story. | piano, his hands resting on the keys, I be- 


“What could I say, Sylvie? I was bound | held “ the very handsomest man I have ever 
to Jack, and, much as I might want to, de- | seen in my life.” 
cency forbade my calling Bertram back and I gave a little mute sign of delight, seized 
telling him I would gladly throw Jack over | Hillyer’s hand in mine, and pressing it hard, 


for his sake.” laughed and cried together. 
“So he went away ?” Very softly he at the piano touched the 


“Yes, he went away,and the rest of the | chords; then, in such a wooing, tender voice, 
day is amaze tomy memory. Of course we | he sang, 





dined at Richmond, and of course we drove “as - on _ a - 
; el u mein eigen Dis 
Pas we i li 5 anc vas a very > a @ a a 
home as we had planned, and it was a very Weil du mich innig drickest 
gay and merry party; but I can remember An deine Brust, 
nothing distinctly, save the persistent way Auf Wiedersehn.” 














OUR CIVIL 


Down the now dark drawing-room, as one | 
half dreaming, came my Janet. She stood, 
one moment only, within the dark draperies 
at the door, a wistful look on her fair, sweet 
face: then, “ Bertram!” she cried, and fled 
to his open arms, lost to all sense of those 
about her in the fullness of her love. 


And this is the story of my little Janet. 
Her lover was not killed, and he was true 
to her. From Lord Southwell he heard of 
her broken engagement, and so came over 
the sea to seek her, and thus seeking, met 
Hillver and Jack, and they both being young 

nd both romantic, made the meeting what 
it was. 

My little Janet is very happy in her En- 
vlish home. Lord Southwell has stood for 
her first boy, who, as his godfather remains 
unmarried, bids fair in time to become an 
heir to wealth and distinetion. 

Janet has beneath her own and Bertram’s 
name on her wedding ring the two words 
so full of meaning to her, 

“AUF WIEDERSENN.” 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 

TINUE following facts and considerations 

| on the subject of our civil service are 
addressed especially to the voters, because 
it isonly upon the people, moving in their 
primary assemblies, conventions, and at the 
polls, that we can rely permanently to rem- 
edy an evil which has become of great mag- 
nitude, seriously deteriorating and polluting 
the civil service in all its branches. Years 
of experience in public service, both at home 
and abroad, may enable me to contribute 
something of interest concerning the work- 
ing of our civil service, and I shall endeavor 
to show as briefly as possible what kind of 
civil service the framers of the Constitution 
and the fathers of the republic thought they 
had established; how they administered it 
in actual practice for forty years; how the 
vicious “spoils system” was introduced ; its 
evil effeets; and the remedy. 

No matter what parties have said and have 
put in their platforms, experience teaches us 
that such periodical announcements are but 
hollow pretenses of virtues to which their 
acts as party politicians prove they have no 
just claim. If the people wish to see a great 
public evil rooted out of our political sys- 
tem, they must undertake the work. 

It is sometimes the case that a public 
evil of a malignant character, and even of 
great magnitude, must run its course and 
clearly show its worst form before public 
attention is sufficiently arrested to induce 
the people to demand efficient remedies. 
Our civil service long since reached this 
Stage in its downward course. The prin- 

iple upon which it has been administered 
since the introduction of the “spoils sys- 





SERVICE. ea) | 


tem,” and the results produced, are all so 
pernicious and so destructive of competent, 
responsible, and honest government ‘hat the 
people, finally alive to the peril, are raising 
a loud and general ery for radical reform in 
this branch of their government. This call 
comes from all parties, and is so imperious 
that the national conventions of both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans for the nomination 
of Presidential candidates were obliged to 
listen to it, and to embrace civil service re- 
form in their platforms, although this re- 
form was directly contrary to the practice 
of both. 

In obedience to this demand, there now 
seems to be some prospect that, for a time 
at least, our public men will be obliged to 
acknowledge and act upon the fact that of- 
tices were created and officers appointed for 
the public good, for the benefit of the whole 
people irrespective of party, and not merely 
for the use and advantage of one party, or 
of a President and his friends, as though the 
ottices and patronage of the government be- 
longed to them, and had by conquest be- 
come, as it were, a part of their personal 
estate, to be used for their own exclusive 
benetit without regard to the public weal 
or the efticiency and faithfulness of the serv- 
ice. Though a President and a majority in 
Congress may be chosen by a party, they 
should be kept firmly to the great truth that 
they are the holders of power not merely for 
a party, but in solemn trust for the whole 
people of the country ; that it is a sacred trust 
committed to their keeping only for a time, 
and that they swear to preserve this trust 
and transmit it to other hands unimpaired. 

The mode of appointing public officers 
was felt by the framers of the Constitution 
to be a question of very great and grave 
importance. Though the country was then 
small in territory and population in com- 
parison with what it has since become, and 
the officers to be appointed were few in 
number, it was fully realized that the pow- 
er over appointments to office and the power 
to control the public patronage of the na- 
tion was too vast and too imperial in its 
nature to be intrusted to one man. This 
was a question to which the members of the 
Constitutional Convention gave much at- 
tention. Different modes of appointment 
were presented and exhaustively discussed, 
and, after the most mature deliberation, the 
Convention unanimously adopted the form 
of appointment as it now stands in the Con- 
stitution. That portion of the article bear- 
ing upon the subject under consideration is 
as follows: 

“He (the President] shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate shall ap- 
point, embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the U- ted States whose appointments are not herein 
othery e provided for, and which shall be established 
by law, out the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
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ment of such inferior officers as they think proper | such vacancies as “may happen” by death, 


in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. The President shall have pow- 
er to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

It is here made the duty of the President 
to nominate, and, after the advice and consent 
of the Senate have been given and the nom- 
ination confirmed, to complete the appoint- 
ment by commissioning the ofticer. The 
Constitution gives the President no absolute 
power over appointments, excepting over 
such inferior offices, if any, as Congress may 
deem it safe and wise to vest in him. It is 
made his duty to select suitable candidates 
for office, and to nominate them to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation. 

If the Presidential nominees are not 
thought by the Senate to be suitable per- 
sons for appointment to the positions for 
which they were nominated, then it is its 
duty to withhold its “advice and consent” 
to such unfit and improper nominations. 
This joint action of the President and Sen- 
ate in making appointments divides the re- 
sponsibility between them, and makes the 
Senate responsible as well as the Executive 
for bad or for merely political appoint- 
ments. 

Such being the appointing power under 
the Constitution, where rests the power of 
removal from oftice ? 

The Constitution is silent upon a subject 
which to a greater extent than any other 
single question involves the honesty, puri- 
ty, and respectability of our government, 
and possibly its durability in the form in- 
tended by the wisdom which put it in oper- 
ation. This interference with the rights of 
judgment and conscience, by the tremendous 
power of removal on political grounds alone 
and the control of the greatest patronage 
wielded by the head of any civilized state, 
does not legitimately grow out of and can 
not be derived from the simple power to 
nominate persons for office. 

Without any action of Congress vesting 
the power of removal elsewhere than in the 
appointing power, the authority to remove 
an officer must remain with that power, 
viz., the President and Senate conjointly, 
and not the President alone. It is certain- 
ly more than doubtful whether Congress 
has the constitutional right to give a Pres- 
ident the unrestricted power of removal. 
We shall see that the first Congress which 
met under the Constitution did not claim 
such a power, but repudiated it. The Pres- 
ident is authorized to fill any vacancy that 
“may happen during the recess of the Senate ;” 
but such appointees can hold office no lon- 
ger than the end of the next session of the 
Senate, unless confirmed by that body. The 
President has no right to create vacancies 
by removals for the sake of filling them with 
his friends. He can for a short time fill 


resignation, or otherwise, but vacancies do 
not happen when made by the act of remoy- 
ing one officer that his place may be given 
to another. Nor does a nomination merely, 
without confirmation, create a removal. _ 
After the Constitutional Convention com- 
pleted its work in 1787, and sent the Con- 
stitution out for the approval of the people 
through their State Legislatures or Conven- 
tions, many of the patriots of that day, jeal- 
ous of every thing like a tendency to mo- 
narchical power, thought they saw, at some 
future time, danger in this provision for ap- 
pointments to office. They objected to its 
want of clearness and precision, and feared 
that in the future an unscrupulous and par- 
tisan Executive might, through a too con- 
fiding Congress, or through one more devot- 
ed to the supremacy of party than to the 
interests of the country, get control of this 
despotic power of removal, and use it for the 
purpose of strengthening and aggrandizing 
himself and his friends and party, without 
regard to the interests of the whole country. 
To allay these just fears and reconcile the 
people to the adoption of the Constitution 
as submitted to them, the provision in re- 


‘gard to appointments to office was so con- 


strued and explained by the publie men of 
that day as to require the concurrence of 
the Senate to remove an officer whose nom- 
ination they had already confirmed. If there 
were any opposition to this construction an- 
terior to the adoption of the Constitution 
and while it was before the people for ap- 
proval, there is no evidence that such oppo- 
sition any where showed itself. While no 
statesman or prominent man of that day 
had the courage, or perhaps the desire, to 
contend for the construction since acqui- 
esced in, abundant argument was made to 
satisfy the people that it required the same 
power to remove an officer as to appoint 
him, and that there was, therefore, no danger 
that the President, in our republican govern- 
ment, would ever be allowed the sole power 
of controlling appointments and dispensing 
patronage. 

The Federalist was at that day, and in 
part has ever since been, the great authori- 
ty and accepted expounder of the several 
provisions of the Constitution. It was writ- 
ten by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, and was 
published in numbers in all the newspapers 
of the time, for the purpose of clearly and 
fully explaining the Constitution to the peo- 
ple of the States, by whom it was to be ac- 
cepted before’ becoming the fundamental 
law of the land. 

The following extract is from No. 77 of 
this work, and was written by Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the most able and conserv- 
ative of all the Revolutionary statesmen, in 
explanation of the clause relating to ap- 
pointments : 
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“The consent of that body [the Senate] would be 

ssary to displace as well as to appoint. A change 
Chief Magistrate, therefore, could not occasion 
violent or so general a revolution in the offices of 






the government as might be if he were the sole dis- 
poser of offices. Where a man in any station had 


n satisfactory evidence of his fitness for it, a new 


President would be restrained from attempting a 
in favor of a person more agreeable to him, by 
the apprehension that a discountenance of the Senate 


I frustrate the attempt and bring some degree of 
acredit upon himself. Those who can best estimate 
ie of a steady administration will be most dis- 

i to prize a provision which connects the official 

existence of public men with the approbation or dis- 
probation of that body (the Senate), which, from the 
~ater permanency of its own composition, will in all 

ibility be less subject to inconstancy than any 
,er member of the government.” 


Such was the construction put upon this 
article of the Constitution by the men who 
framed it, and by the public men who were 
contemporaneous with its birth, its adop- 
tion, and the formation of our republican 
sovernment under it. So clear an under- 
standing of a whole people without divis- 
ion in a matter of such magnitude, and in 
which they had so great an interest, ought 
forever to have settled the question of Ex- 
ecutive power over removals from office, 
especially for political reasons only. 

‘he early departure from a principle so 
nearly unanimously assented to, and which 
seemed to be so well established, appears to 
the student of civil polity of our time one 
of the most singular anomalies in our polit- 
ical history; but it shows the strong faith 
cherished by the men of that early day in 
the continued watchfulness of the people 
over the affairs of government, as well as in 
the patriotism and justice of the men whom 
they might elevate to the Presidential chair. 

Such was the first stage in the attempt 
to provide for the power of removal under 
the Constitution. 

We have seen, so far as has been made 
known, in what light the men who framed 
the Constitution, and the people of the sev- 
eral States that adopted it, regarded the 
provision in relation to the power of ap- 
pointment to and removal from office. The 
Constitution was under discussion in State 
Legislatures and Conventions and by the 
people from 1787 to 1789, when it was adopt- 
ed by all the States—excepting Rhode Isl- 
and, whieh soon joined—and went into op- 
eration by the election of Washington as 
President, the election of members of Con- 
gress, and the organization of a govern- 
Up to that time it does not appear that 
the opinion was any where entertained that 
the people had voted to place the tenure of 
the civil officers of the country at the unre- 
stricted will and pleasure of one man. The 
men of that day little dreamed that in the 
power of appointment, or elsewhere in the 
Constitution, there lay concealed that vast 
and mischievous power which has since 


been forced from it by politicians for purely 
partisan purposes, thus overturning and pul- 
ving aside their expressed will and desire 
upon the subject. 

Upon the assembling of Congress, and the 
putting into operation the several executive 
departments of the government, bills were 
introduced to organize the departments of 
State, Treasury, and War. Then arose the 
very serious question as to where, except by 
impeachment, should rest the rightful au- 
thority to remove public officers for justifia- 
ble cause. I say justifiable, for no one then 
pretended that an officer could be removed 
for political reasons, or for any reason but 
incompetency or misconduct. It took forty 
years to reach that stage of political de- 
cline, and to act upon the principle that of- 
tices necessary to carry on the government 
for the whole people were the exclusive 
property of the ruling party, to be parceled 
out among its retainers only. The bill to 
organize a State Department, as reported 
from the committee, contained a clause giv- 
ing the President power to remove the Sec- 
retary without the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate as a responsible part of the appointing 
power. As there is no word or words in the 
Constitution giving the President the power 
of removal, it had to be drawn by inference 
and forced by legislative construction from 
some one or more of the powers expressed 
therein. When the bill came before the 
House of Representatives in 1789, the ques- 
tion of the power of removal from office was 
discussed with much warmth and ability fo1 
several days. 

The admission of such a power in execu- 
tive hands, even under the rigid restrictions 
which were then claimed would always 
govern it, was most strenuously opposed by 
many of the best and most able men in the 
House. They stood upon the ground that 
the Constitution nowhere gave the Presi- 
dent authority to remove a public officer; 
that it required the same power to remove 
as to appoint, viz., both President and Sen- 
ate; that the admission by inference of any 
control, however limited, by the Executive 
was anti-republican, and would in time de- 
generate into a control over the freedom of 
opinion and the political rights of all per- 
sons in the civil service, and make them the 
slaves and tools of an unscrupulous polit- 
ical party. They clearly foreshadowed the 
“spoils system” and the long train of evils 
it has brought upon the country. 

The advocates of the power could refer to 
no clause in the Constitution from which it 
might be directly derived, but relied mainly 
on the article which required the President 
to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
and on the still broader and bolder declara- 
tion that the power of removing officers was 
but a part of and included in the executive 


power. They considered it expedient and 
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necessary that the President should, under 
certain limitations, have the power to re- 
move ofticers for Cause, to-enable him to 
properly perform his duty as executive head 
of the government, and they therefore sought 
to derive it inferentially from some express- 
ed power. 

It is highly important to keep in mind 
that the advocates of executive power of re- 
moval did not claim for the President a gen- 
eral, but anarrowly restricted, power. They 
thought it could not be extended further 
than to the removal of incompetent or un- 
faithful officers, or such as were so unfit for 
the places they occupied as to render their 
coutinuance in office incompatible with the 
public good or the interest of the service. 
To remove a competent and faithful officer 
for political, personal, or any reason other 
than such as the good of the service might 
require, would be so gross and tyrannical an 
abuse of power as to render the President 
himself liable to impeachment and removal 
for such an unconstitutional act. 

Mr. Madison, during the discussion, for 
the first time, so far as public records show, 
expressed his opinion on the subject. In 
reply to members who opposed placing the 
power, however limited, solely in the hands 
of the President because they could see no 
warrant for it in the Constitution, and be- 
cause they believed it would in time over- 
leap the restrictions set for it, become gen- 
eral in practice, and lead to great abuse and 
political corruption, he spoke as follows: 

“But the power we contend for will not enable him 
to do this, for if an unworthy man be continued in 
office by an unworthy President, the House of Rep- 
resentatives can at any time impeach him, and the 
Senate can remove him whether the President choose 
or not. The danger consistS merely in this, the Presi- 
dent can displace from office a man whose merits re- 
quire that he shonld be continued in it. What will be 
the motives which the President can feel for such an 
abuse of power and the restraints that operate to pre- 
vent it? In the first place, he will be impeachable by 
this House before the Senate for such an act of malad- 
ministration, for I contend that the wanton removal of 
meritorious officers would subject him to impeachment 
and removal from his own high trust.” 





Such was the opinion of one of the fathers 
of the Constitution, and a man who took a 
conspicuous part in organizing the govern- 
ment under it. With this understanding 
that the power of removal to be intrusted 
to the President was limited, and only to be 
applied to such cases as became necessary 
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i ' sentatives, and was sent to the Senate for 
” coneurrence. After a lengthy discussion it 
passed that body by the casting vote of the 


Vice-President. Thus, against the judg- 
ment and votes of a powerful opposition in 
both Senate and House, what was under- 
stood to be a partial and limited power of 
removal was given the President by legis- 
lative construction of the Constitution. The 
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to secure a proper performance of official | 
duties, the bill passed the House of Repre- | 


advocates of the bill expressly declared that 
a difference in politics, personal favoritism, 
or any reason other than for the public good, 
would afford no excuse for the removal of a 
meritorious ofticer, but, on the contrary, the 
discharge of such an officer by the President 
on such grounds would be unconstitutional 
and an impeachable offense, and would ren- 
der the President himself liable to removal 
from office. They did not pretend that the 
power to remove public officers duly ap- 
pointed was expressly granted to the Pres- 
ident, but believing it necessary that he 
should have it so far as to secure a faithful 
execution of the laws and official duty, they 
sought a iodgment for it under the shadow 
of one or more of the expressed powers, fee]- 
ing all the time, no doubt, that they were 
straining the Constitution to find a place 
upon which to ingraft it. 

It is much to be lamented that they did 
not clearly define by law for what reasons 
they believed the Constitution permitted 
the use of the power, and the extent to 
which they intended it should be applied, 
instead of contenting themselves with mu- 
tual understandings, verbal explanations 
and declarations upon the subject. As but a 
limited right of removal for certain specitied 
reasons was claimed, laws should have been 
passed clearly defining for what causes offi- 
cers were liable to removal, and regulating 
the manner in which such removals should 
be made. Had they endeavored in this way 
to establish and give permanency to their 
construction of the Constitution, confining 
the power of removal within certain pre- 
scribed limits, and setting the government 
in operation with a clearly defined system 
on the subject, their suecessors would haye 
been far less liable to depart from it, and 
the country, even to this day, might not 
have been cursed with the “spoils system.” 
But Washington was then President, and 
no doubt his pure and noble character had 
much influence in leading a majority in both 
branches of Congress toinvest the President 
with what they supposed was, and should 
ever remain, a rigidly restricted power of 
removal. They felt that he would execute 
the law strictly as they intended it should 
be executed, in no partisan or political sense, 
but for the good of the whole people, and 


that his wise and patriotic example would 


make safe precedents for his successors to 
follow. Had the men who passed the law 
giving this limited power of removal to the 
President but anticipated to the smallest 
extent the vasf abuse for which their act 


‘laid the foundation, and the great demoral- 


izing effect on the government and political 
character of the nation which followed, it is 
not probable that a law which was the first 
step toward placing so boundless and impe- 
rial a power in the hands of one man could 
have obtained a solitary vote in that Con- 
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gress of patriotic men fresh from the camps 
and councils of the Revolution. 

Some public men, then and since, have 
endeavored to derive the authority from 
the article declaring that “the executive 
power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States,” as though the simple 
term “executive power” had in itself an 
understood and conceded meaning, the ex- 
tent of which was every where the same 
and applicable alike to all times and all 
countries. But executive power, like any 
ier power derived from the people, or as- 
sumed and exercised without authority from 
them, has its measure of quantity, and the 
amount of it vested in the executive head 
of a nation is only just the amount that the 
institutions, customs, or laws of the nation 
give him. He can derive no power from 
the naked term itself. In despotic govern- 
ments all power is vested in the emperor, 
king, chief, or whatever name he may have. 
In a limited monarchy, especially in one 
with parliamentary government like that 
of England, executive power is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and has become quite subser- 
vient to law and the national will. 

In our republic the President has just 
that amount of executive power which the 
Constitution and laws made in conformity 
therewith give him, and no more. Any at- 
tempt to enlarge it beyond its prescribed 
bounds by infolding it in an abstract term, 
assumed to always express its highest quan- 
tity, is inapplicable to the case and too triv- 
ial tor argument. 

The practice of all parties which con- 
trolled the government, from Washington 
to the close of John Quiney Adams’s admin- 
istration, a period of forty years, embracing 
the administration of six Presidents, was in 
nearly strict conformity with the limitations 
given the power of removal by the Congress 
of 1729. No faithful officer was removed 
during all this period except for justifiable 
cause, unless, perhaps, in a few cases it nay 
have been done by Mr. Jefferson, and even 
he retained as members of his cabinet two 
or three Federalists who were in that of 
Mr. Adams, his immediate predecessor. 

A few of these removals were said to be 
for political reasons, and caused great com- 
plaint throughout the country. He was 
accused of overriding the Limits set to the 
power of removal by the Constitution and 
the Congress of 1789, and therefore disre- 
garding his oath of office. So sensitive 
were the people of that day in regard to 


ot 


this subjeet that, upon the suspicion of re- | 


movals being effected on political grounds, 
the force of public opinion drove President 
Jefferson to an explanation and defense of 
his action. In a letter to Elbridge Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, he said, “The right of 
opinion shall suffer no invasion from me. 
Those who have acted well have nothing 
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to fear, however they may have differed in 
opinion from me.” 

The whole number of removals, from all 
causes, during the first forty years of the 
government under our Constitution was but 
seventy-four—au average of less than tio for 
each year. ; 

This closes the second period in the his- 
tory of our subject, and we now enter upon 
a new era, an era of revolution, when the 
old and safe doctrines established in wis- 
dom and patriotism were set aside. 

This brings us down to the commence- 
ment of General Jackson’s administration 
on the 4th of March, 1829, when the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments for polit- 
ical opinions was, for the first time in our 
history, made a leading feature in the pol- 
icy of a powerful political party controlling 
the government. The sound and safe doc- 
trine in regard to removals established by 
the first Congress, under the lead of Madi- 
son, and practiced by all the early Presi- 
dents from Washington down to and inelud- 
ing John Quincy Adams, was completely 
overturned, and a new and pernicious the- 
ory put in practice. This new political 
heresy seems to have become so firmly fast- 
ened upon our political system that no par- 
ty or President, unless President Hayes 
should prove an exception, has since shown 
the courage or inclination to resist it. As 
proclaimed by the dominant party, in the 
language of the day, the new revelation 
was, “ To the victors belong the spoils.” 

Notwithstanding the announcement in 
his inaugural message that “patronage of 
the government should not be brought in to 
conflict with the freedom of elections,” Gen- 
eral Jackson turned his back upon the pro- 
fessions of but a few days before, and upon 
the long-settled law and practice of the 
government, and acting upon this “ spoils” 
doctrine, proceeded at once, in the recess 
of the Senate, to remove competent and 
faithful officers by the hundred for no cause 
but a difference in political opinions, and to 
reward the friends who had been active in 
securing the election of himself and his par- 
tisans by appointments to the places of those 
removed, ‘This ostracism for opinion’s sake 
extended to every branch of the civil serv- 
ice. Postmasters, custom-house officers of 
all grades, marshals, district attorneys, au- 
ditors, controllers, land and Indian agents, 


| surveyors, clerks in the several departments, 


and so on, fell by hundreds, victims of po- 
litical proscription. The persons removed, 
if not actively in favor of Jackson and his 
party, could not in many cases have been 
strong opponents, because many of them 
held office under Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, who were of the same political party 
as himself. John Quincey Adams made but 
two removals during his term of four years, 
and both were for good and sufficient reasen. 
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Such was the introduction into our polit- 
ical system of the detestable doctrine of 
punishment by dismissal from office for the 
crime of holding a political opinion differ- 
ing from the ruling power. Unfortunately 
for the country, the iniquitous example set 
by President Jackson and his supporters 
has been but too faithfully followed, and 
sometimes made worse, by all succeeding 
Presidents down to the close of General 
Grant’s administration, until it has become 
the most demoralizing and weakening in- 
fluence preying upon our system of govern- 
ment. 

The salaries of government officers are 
generally very moderate, and not large 
enough to tempt capable, reflecting men in 
professional life, business pursuits, and nu- 
merous other avocations from their regular 
employment to aecept office for small pay 
and the prospect of so brief an official ca- 
reer before them. The result is that a large 
portion of our public employment under the 
“spoils system” too generally goes into the 
hands of small politicians and political ad- 
venturers, who make partisan politics and 
electioneering a profession, in the hope of 
getting quartered upon the national treas- 
ury. The “spoils system” is welcomed, and 
will always be sustained, by this class of 
people, as well as by many politicians of a 
higher grade, for it furnishes these latter 
with tools and workers for the party, and is 
supposed to be a means of strengthening it. 

As the country increased in population, 
business, and wealth, and as the population 
expanded over a vast country full of natu- 
ral wealth and resources of every kind, the 
patronage of the government increased and 
expanded with this development, until it 
has now become so enormous as to exceed 
that of any kingdom or empire on earth. 
In fact, by means of this pestilential “spoils 
system” the President of our republic wields 
a greater power through governmental pat- 


ronage than all the monarchs of Europe, | 


where civil service is regulated by law, and 
where no such system prevails. Our great 


army of office-holders, retaining their places | 


at the will of the President, is variously es- 
timated at from sixty to seventy thousand 
persons. I have not the means at hand of 
accurately estimating the number. Besides 
these, is the multitude of army, navy, mail, 
Indian, and various other contractors, more 
or less under government influence, swell- 
ing this great army of dependents with their 
families to hundreds of thousands, all to a 
large extent dependent upon government 
employment. 

It is any thing but pleasing to thought- 
ful Americans to feel obliged to confess that 
a large portion of these men shape their po- 
litical principles, work, and vote to suit those 
who control their living, and so sink their 
independence and fidelity to convictions of 
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duty to themselves and country into a mer- 
cenary obligation to the tyranny of party, 
A system that forces such results is the very 
nursery of sloth and hypocrisy, and an ene- 
my of all true manliness and patriotism. 
The disturbance in social life, the great 
inconvenience and, to some extent, misety, 
that such a system must and does create at 
every change of party in the national ad- 
ministration, is felt all over the country. 
Discharging such a multitude of people 
from employment, and turning them forth 
to seek new means of livelihood when all 
other business connections had long been 
broken up, and when they had become to 
some extent unfitted for a return to old em- 
ployments, and calling an equal number of 
others from their avocations to fill the 
places of those removed, is any thing but 
beneficial to communities, to the country 
generally, or to the government service. 
Only a small percentage of the forty-five 
millions of our people can have offices, and 
those who do obtain them under the “ spoils 
system” are not often the best type of our 
citizens. All the great mass of people ask 
or expect is to have their government well 
and economically administered. And this 
never can be the case under such an unsta- 
ble system as one which gives men their 
appointments as a reward for political serv- 


ice, without any especial fitness or aptitude 


on their part for the duties required of them; 
the government never can be as well served 
as it would be by men selected for their fit- 
ness, competency, and trustworthiness, and 
by allowing these men to remain in their 
places as long as the duties intrusted to 
them are well and honestly performed. 

To be capable of discharging acceptably 
the duties of any office, it is not enough that 


|) a man should always have been punctual in 


attendance at caucuses and conventions, 
and a faithful worker for his party. Such 
a record, although no qualification for en- 
trance into the civil service, is too often all 
the examination required, and has long 
been a sure passport to places of high trust 
and responsibility. Several instances have 
come under my observation of men being 
sent as foreign consuls to commercial ports, 
to watch over and perform the difficult duty 
of protecting in various ways ship and sail- 
or, and to guard the revenue against under- 
valuation of goods exported, who were en- 
tirely ignorant of shipping and commercial 
afJairs, and were wholly unsuited to the po- 
sition they came to occupy. Personally 
they were worthy men, but out of their 


|proper places, and a well-regulated civil 


service would never allow them to find a 
way into a sphere so ill suited to them. In 
such cases the consul is really not at the 
head of his office, but is obliged to act by 
the advice and, to a large extent, be under 
the control of some one else—probably a for- 
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eign clerk. Another difficulty is that con- 
suls are often appointed to take charge of 
important foreign consulates when they can 
not speak the languages of the countries to 
which they are sent. Consequently they 
can not be masters of the situation, but 
must be almost entirely at the mercy of the 
foreigners who surround them and upon 
whom they must rely for assistance. 
Incongruities of a like character, al- 
though they may not often be so glaring, 
run through the whole civil service, and 
can not well be avoided as long as the ap- 
pointments are made mainly upon political 
grounds, and made so generally through 
the influence of members of Congress, into 
whose hands appointments have so largely 
fallen, although they do not share any re- 
sponsibility for the control they claim. 
' The evil effects of the practice show them- 
selves in every branch of American politics, 
itional, State, and municipal; but we will 


n 

limit it to its connection and effects on our 
national polities. As already observed, mem- 
bers of Congress have, under the “spoils 
system,” claimed and obtained, to a large 


extent, control over the distribution of ap- 
pointments to office in their respective 
States, and also, in a measure, in the de- 
partments at Washington. Experience has 
shown that appointments so conducted are 
too generally made, not with a view to pro- 
tect and maintain the eflicieney and purity 
of the service, but rather to promote the 
selfish ends of members, and to redeem 
pledges given for personal service rendered 
in securing their nomination and election. 
Appointments made in this way are rare- 
ly such as an impartial, prudent head of 
any department would select to aid him in 
the discharge of his duties. But he is over- 
borne by the usage which has grown out 
of a system allowing members of Congress 
the control of certain appointments, and he 
is obliged to accept a work with such ma- 
terials as are given him. The use and abuse 
of public patronage to promote these pri- 
vate ends is often so open and audacious as 
to be “seen of all men.” Nominations for 
Congressional honors are frequently secured 
by what is termed “ packing” the conven- 
tion. The would-be member will select a 
few active men residing in different local- 
ities of his district, who are ready, for the 
promised reward, to be his tools. These 
men, by manipulating the primary meetings 
or caucuses, as they are called, for the selec- 
tion of delegates to Congressional conven- 
tious, will secure delegates to that conven- 
tion pledged to vote for their candidate, and 
this candidate in turn is pledged to secure 
for these “ wire-pulling” friends who give 
him the nomination, offices of some kind, in 
case their party should win, without regard 
to their qualifications for filling decently 
and acceptably the places into which such 
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base political machinery may thrust them. 
Their side is victorious. Thea comes the 
struggle of the member to make good his 
promises, and provide for the friends who 
have made him an M. C. He claims places 
for them, but, alas! the great army of place- 
hunters comes down upon the capital in 
such hordes that there are a score of candi- 
dates to one place that can be captured, and 
nineteen in every twenty find they have 
been led astray by false hopes, and have 
spent their time and influence among their 
voting friends to help some one into oftice 
who, having attained the goal of his own 
wishes, either can not or will not help them. 
They return to their homes disappointed 
and disgusted, not often “ wiser and better 
men,” but more frequently to try their for- 
tunes over again in some new political ven- 
ture. I do not aver that Congressional 
nominations are generally made in this way, 
only that they sometimes are, and probably 
more frequently than is known or suspected 
by the voters who elect those nominated by 
such political jugglery. It is not possible 
that the best, or even an average, class of 
public servants can be obtained by the aid 
of such machinery. The man who will 
stoop to secure an election by such instru- 
mentalities can have no just claim to be 
considered an honorable man, much less can 
he be looked upon as a statesman fit to rep- 
resent an intelligent people and legislate 
for the interests of a great country. He 
would be far more likely to take rank as a 
“ring” politician, and be found mixed up 
with schemes better designed to advance 
his own interest and the interests of party 
than giving his time and talents to his pub- 
lic duties. 

It is mortifying to reflect that this perni- 
cious “spoils system” has come to be a con- 
trolling element in most of our national 
elections. Though not openly acknowl- 
edged, and though kept under the shadow 
of set and formal questions put forward in 
political platforms, yet to gain possession 
of the national patronage is the most pow- 
erful motive that stimulates great numbers 
of politicians and their followers to intense 
activity. Indeed, many politicians oppose 
civil service reform upon the ground that 
control over the public patronage is neces- 
sary to keep their party well organized and 
in good working condition. It is the selfish 
and personal considerations that govern this 
class of men which imbitter and intensify 
our Presidential elections, and keep the 
whole country in a blaze of unhealthy ex- 
citement, seriously disturbing business, and 
often giving the canvass any thing but a 
fair expression of the candor and intelli- 
gence of the country. 

Take away the hope of reward, not only 
would the canvass be equally interesting, 
perhaps equally earnest, but free from bit- 
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terness, and it would be an honest discus- | 
sion of great national questions in which a 


large class of our most substantial men 
would take an interest—men who now too 
generally stand aloof, declining to mingle in 
a contest that seems to be carried on more 
to get possession of government plunder 
than for any purpose of public utility. 

If the needed reforms in our civil service 
can be effected and made permanent, our 
elections would be conducted in a far more 
honest and satisfactory manner, and would 
be purged from the inflammatory excite- 
ments, extravagances, and dishonesty which 
now too often attend them. The country 
would be quiet and free from the agitation 
of oftice-seekers, and officials at Washington 


could attend to the duties their position de- | 
mand, instead of devoting their time to audi- | 


ences of the great army of patriots who make 
forced marches upon the capital at the in- 


auguration of every President, anxious to en- | 


list and serve in any positions that pay well. 

Satisfied as we are, and have reason to 
be, with our own political institutions, may 
we not yet learn something from countries 


which have had many centuries of experi- | 


ence in civil government? The English civ- 
il service, although now brought to a high 
standard of honesty and efficiency, was, down 
to and through George the Third’s reign, and 


later, far more corrupt in all its branches | 
than has ever been the case in America; in- | 


deed, corruption and injustice often extend- 
ed to the judiciary. Powerful lords and 
commoners actually owned a majority of 
seats in the House of Commons. They dic- 
tated who should be elected to Parliament, 
and often, very often, they sold seats in the 
House of Commons fer thousands of pounds. 
So late as 1816, not over one-third the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were elected 
by independent voters, limited as suffrage 
then was. When members thus bought 
their way into Parliament, we should nat- 
urally conclude that they would scarcely be 
proof against temptation when they got 
there. Administration measures were too 
often purchased through the Commons, and 
the king himself was a high bidder for 
votes with money, peerages, and other titles 
of honor. As one writer upon the subject 
says, “ The king had patronage and court fa- 
vor for the rich, places, pensions, and bribes 
for the needy.” 

Horace Walpole relates that to obtain 
votes in favor of Lord Bute’s preliminaries 
of peace, “a shop was publicly opened at the 
pay office, whither the members flocked, and 
received the wages of their venality in bank- 
bills, even to so low a sum as £200 for their 
votes on the treaty. £25,000, as Martin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, afterward owned, 
were issued in one morning, and in a single 
fortnight a vast majority was purchased to 
secure the peace.” 


All under officers—civil servants as they 
are termed in Great Britain—were mere 
stakes played for by the higher officials, as 
they have come to be with us by the great po 
litical parties. The English nation at last 
became disgusted and alarmed at the mag- 
nitude of the evil, and turned for safety to 
remedial measures. By the exercise of great 
vigilance in guarding the purity of legisla- 
tion, and by the adoption of a series of meas 
| res to raise the character of their civil sery- 
ice, the evil has been nearly, if not quite, 
overcome, and the English civil service is 
now brought so near to what such a service 
ought to be, that in most respects it is a 
model for imitation. Competitive exami- 
nations have been adopted in all branches 
of the service, and when new appointments 
have to be made, the best qualified and most 
meritorious are accepted. Politics and pol- 
iticians have no influence over appoint- 
ments, and, of course, members of Parlia- 
ment control no patronage. When a new 
ministry comes in, there is no change of of- 
ficers, excepting those composing the actual 
members of the government, such as the 
cabinet ministers, under secretaries of state, 
lords of the treasury, the law officers of the 
crown, and a few others having special re- 
lations with the government. Those actual 
members of the government go out with the 
retiring ministry; but removals for political 
reasons are now unknown in the administra- 
tion of the English government, and no re- 
moval is ever made as long as the officer is 
faithful and efficient. On the contrary, they 
have a carefully arranged system of pen- 
sions, so that when a good officer is worn 
out in his country’s service, he may not be 
turned adrift penniless. To this desirable 
condition has experience and _ necessity 
brought the English civil service; a similar 
experience and necessity have finally turned 
public attention to the importance of a most 
radical reform in the same branch of service 
in our own country. 

The President and his cabinet are now en- 
gaged in earnest attempts at such a reform, 
and, so faras we can judge by what they have 
already accomplished, with a firm determi- 
nation to persevere and carry it through. 
They will, no doubt, be strongly opposed by 
partisan politicians, and probably efforts will 
be made to check the progress of their work; 
| but they have the sympathy and support of 
the vountry to sustain them in their patri- 
otic endeavors, and their reforms will be 

sarried to a reasonable, and it is to be hoped 
to a high, degree of success. 

But now comes the very grave question, 
How can these reforms be made permanent 
as the established policy of the country? 
The next administration may overthrow all 
that has been accomplished, and return to 
the vicious system which the country con- 
|demned in the late Presidential election. 
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The reforms are now but an administrative 

measure that may be strengthened and made 
ire difficult to set aside by well-consider- 

ed laws, and, if need be, by constitutional 
endments. 

It is true that in making appointments it 
was intended that the Senate, as a part of 
the appointing power, should share the re- 
sponsibility with the President, and be some 
y against bad appointments. We 
that the very object of the framers of 
onstitution in creating this joint ac- 


securit 
know 
(: 
tion in regard to appointments to office 
; to give the country all the protection 
they could against improper appointments. 
Had the Senate always acted in harmony 
th this object, and rejected all merely po- 
litical nominations, our civil service never 
wuld have been made a party instrument, 
and the “spoils system” never could have 
found a foot-hold in our government. But 
if a body of men who it was intended should 
et judicially on the subject of confirma- 
tions, and to sit in impartial judgment on 
the fitness of candidates for the places to 
which they were nominated, has, in obedi- 
ence to what has been thought to be a polit- 
ical doctrine of the two great parties, adopt- 
ed the obnoxious system, and if these men 


claim to control the patronage of their 
States and to distribute offices among their 
friends upon political grounds, it is to be 
feared they are not the men upon whom we 
should now rely for aid in reforming the civil 
service, and for protection in the future 
yainst a return of the “spoils system.” 

If we have the protection neither of clear- 
ly defined constitutional provisions on the 
subject of removals, of suitable laws regu- 
ting the tenure of office, nor of a Senate 
earnestly imbued with the spirit of reform to 
aid the Executive in his difficult task, the 
chief support must come directly from the 


] 


people. The popular will, if always vigilant 
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and ready to move strongly in support of a 
reformed civil service, must be its best pro- 
tection. But will the people be ever upon 
the watch to guard it against encroachment 
and overthrow? Is there no fear that after 
a few years of its quiet and successful opera- 
tion they may rest in confidence that it has 
become established by usage as the law of 
the land, and while they slumber in this 
fancied security, that the time may come 
when another powerful party may get con- 
trol of the government, intent on perpetua- 
ting its own power by the aid of government 
patronage distributed as reward to active 
partisans ? 

Laws regulating the whole subject of ap- 
pointments and removals will afford some 
protection, because they would stand in the 
way of immediate action on the part of a 
new Executive, and would have to be re- 
moved ere he could begin the work of pro- 
scription. 

A motion to repeal these laws would be a 
note of warning and alarm to the people, 
and they could soon make their power felt 
so forcibly in the halls of Congress as to stop 
rhe safest 
plan, after all, is for the people to take the 
civil service under their own protection, and 
never let it again pass into the hands of par- 
tisan politicians. If the people will be on 
their guard, and take care that no candidate 
for oftice be nominated by these politicians, 
and that no delegate unfavorable to a re- 
formed civil service be sent to any political 
convention, that no candidate for President, 
Vice-President, or Congress be nominated, or 
United States Senator elected, who will not 
heartily support such asery ice and Oppose a 
revival of the corrupt system inaugurated 
in 1829, this will be the best security the 
country can have that our reformed civil 
service will not be interfered with from any 
quarter capable of doing it harm 


all interference with the subject. 
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‘*And the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 


To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


~MiLTON, 


Wuen Sultan Amurath, “the Cruel,” led 
His barbarous hordes o’er Bagdad’s battered wall, 


And of its prostrate throngs devoted all 


To slaughter dire, by battle’s vengeance fed 


A Persian youth, unawed by scene so dread, 


Drew from his harp such tones, so sadly sweet, 


The conqueror paused with each melodious beat, 
Till from his soul the demon Fury fled; 
His fierce command recalled, he now bade spare 


Bagdad’s dejected people and their homes; 


So all its airy minarets and domes 


Still swelled toward heaven and echoed calls to prayer ; 


’ 


Nor could this victor Music’s self refuse 
That grace once yielded the sad Attic Muse. 














Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


NE beautiful June evening in Paris the Easy { and most tenacious of the objections to Daniel 


Chair strolled with a friend into a café upon 


Deronda that it deals with Jews and Jewish life 


the Boulevard. They had been to hear Robert le| and character. The fact is sometimes almost 


Diable at the French Opera, and gayly humming 
and gossiping they sat upon the broad walk that 
was still thronged on the still summer night. 
Presently a dark-haired man came quietly along 
and seated himself at a table near by. He was 
alone, and seemed not to care for recognition. 
He was simply dressed, and was entirely unnotice- 
able except for the strong Jewish lines of his in- 
tellectual face. The Easy Chair’s compsnion whis- 
pered, “ That is the man to whom we owe the de- 
light of this evening; thatis Meyerbeer.” Aftera 
little while he added, with feeling, ‘‘ How much we 
owe to the Jews, and how mean Christendom is!” 

It was remarkable how much of the conspic- 
uous work and influence in the world on that 
evening was due to the genius of a people whose 
name is so constantly used as a word of reproach. 
A few months before, Mendelssohn had been 
buried in Leipsie, and in Berlin the Easy Chair 
had heard the memorial concert of his music at 
the Sing Akademie. Rossini was still living, and 
Verdi was writing operas, but Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer were the recognized masters of music. 
The evening before, the Easy Chair had seen the 
Jewess Rachel in Phédre—the one woman who 
contests the laurel with Mrs. Siddons, and who 
was then incomparably the great living actress. 
Beyond the Channel, Disraeli, the child of Spanish 
Jews, was just about to kiss hands as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to become the political 
leader of the British Tories. In the vast city in 
which they were sitting, the Easy Chair knew that 
the Jewish Heine was living, breathing his weird 
and melancholy song, while in Paris and London 
and Frankfort and Vienna the great masters of 
the mainspring of industrial activity, the capital- 
ists who held peace and war in their hands, and 
by whose favor kings-ruled, were Jews. The 
philosophy, the art, the industry, the politics, of 
Christendom were full of the Jewish genius; the 
gayety of nations, the delight of scholars, the 
sceptres of princes, the movements of civilization, 
hung in great degree upon it. It is as true to-day 
as in that old summer night, and the words of 
the Easy Chair’s friend are still as shamefully 
true, “‘ How mean Christendom is !” 

Recently in New York an estimable and ac- 
complished gentleman was rejected as a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association “for no reason that 
can be conceived,” indignantly said one of the 
leading members, “ except that he was a Jew.” 
Doubtless a few votes would procure the rejec- 
tion. But the association is not a social club, 
and presumptively a man who is an honorable 
member of the bar is a fit member of the associ- 
ation. The few hostile votes, however, represent 
the prejudice. It is very old and Very univers- 
al. To the audience of to-day there is nothing 
in Shakespeare more vital and intelligible than 
the fervent appeal of Shylock to the common hu- 
manity of the world around him, The Jew is 
still separate, and the prejudice which has pur- 
sued him for generations is but slightly relaxed. 
The lines of demarkation are fine. They are oft- 
en almost invisible. But they are deep, and ap- 
parently absolute. It is one of the most common 


| resented as an offense to the mass of readers. 
| Even in Ivanhoe, although torrents of Christian 
tears have flowed over the closing pages, where 
| the noble and beautiful Rebecca asks to see the 
| face of the fair Rowena, yet such is the fell and 
| weird outlawry of the Jew from general sympa- 
| thy, that the catastrophe seems to be an inevita- 
ble fate. There is no doubt that this prejudice 
| is as cruel in its effects as it is unreasonable in 
its origin. Distrust, alienation, a nameless scorn, 
or by whatever term the feeling be described, fa- 
tally chills and discourages the man or the peo- 
ple upon whom it falls. One of the most intelli. 
gent and accomplished colored men in this coun- 
try was so tortured by the prejudice against his 
race that he said he would gladly be flayed alive 
| if oniy he could be made white. A slave-holder, 
| trying to prove to Gerrit Smith the “ natural in- 
feriority” of the colored man, said to him that 
although the white and colored children played 
pleasantly together in perfect equality, yet when 
they grew older the difference of inferior and su- 
perior became evident. Mr. Smith replied that 
the change was due not to conscious inferiority, 
but to the consciousness of the negro of the aw- 
ful stigma of slavery upon his race. A people is 
oppressed, and the arts by which it avenges or 
defends itself are urged as reasons for oppression, 
or drooping despair of successful resistance is 
claimed as the justification of tyranny. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew has a pathos 
beyond the usual interpretation. The story is 
that the Jew, who refused to comfort Christ as 
He toiled under the weight of the cross, was con- 
demned to tarry until He came, and so wanders 
around the world until the second coming. But 
it is the symbol also of the restlessness of the 
race, roaming through Christendom homeless and 
rejected. It is the curse, says many a zealous 
Christian heart, of the people that crucified the 
Redeemer. This is the common theory of the 
origin of the traditional antipathy to the Jews, 
and undoubtedly this is with many persons a 
vague justification of the feeling with which a 
Jew is regarded. But should it be nothing to 
such persons that when, as they believe, the Cre- 
ator would incarnate Himself, He became a Jew? 
Or, again, do they reflect that if it was in the eter- 
nal decrees that the sins of men were to be atoned 
and condoned by the innocent sacrifice, those who 
accomplished the sacrifice were but the agents of 
the Divine will? Are all such ingenious specula- 
| tions other than devices to explain and justify a 
mere prejudice of race, such as some African 
tribes cherish against people of white skins? 
Those who find in such prejudice a profound sig- 
nificance will continue to plead the feeling as its 
own sufficient .reason. But honorable men will 
be careful how they heedlessly use the name of 
a race to which the religion, the literature, the 
art, the civilized progress of humanity, are 80 
greatly indebted, as a term of utter derision and 
scorn, 




















Miss Anna Dickinson’s resolution to change 
| her career, and to be an actress instead of a lect 
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irer, was chavacteristically courageous, and ap- 
nealed to the admiration which always attends 
pluck It was not, as is generally understood, a 
sudden determination. Indeed, the stage, as we 
are told, and not the platform, was her original 
However that may be, the choice 
was certainly not surprising, although success 
was more difficult when she had not only accus- 
tomed the public to her appearance as a lecturer, 
but had accustomed herself to the conditions of 
platform, which are very different from those 
of the There was one thing, also, for her 
constantly to remember—that an audience is not 
. person, and that the actress would be judged 
independently of the lecturer, or even more se- 


nr 


preference. 


the 


stage. 


verely because of the lecturer. She should have 

pated—and perhaps she did anticipate—a 
little resentment on the part of her old admirers, 
ind a curious distrust among her new audience. 
The lveeum is more earnest than the theatre. 
The platform is a lay pulpit; the stage is a ree- 


reation 


We do not deny that Shakespeare may 
as wise a teacher as Jeremy Tavlor: we say 


only that people generally go to the play to be 
amused, and that they often go to a lecture for a 
more serious purpose. 


Inevitably, also, with these exceptional disad- 
vantages for her new venture, when she first ap- 
eared upon the stage, the mistress of the lyceum 
would be sharply compared with the tyro of the 
theatre. The critics could probably not escape the 
feeling that the change was a whim, and involunta- 
rily they would be on the alert to see what they an- 
ticipated. They had probably seen her often upon 
the platform, and they had, perhaps, decided from 
that observation that she had not the histrionic 
faculty. 


The ordeal of a novice was never more 

than that of Miss Dickinson when she ap- 
| upon the stage, and it was not surprising 
that after some months, stung by what she felt 
to be singular unfriendliness, she should have 
fallen back upon a resource the force of which 
she knew and which the world had approved, and 
in the guise of the actress suddenly change the 
stage to the platform and lecture her critics. 

Her speech was a plea for fair play. She pro- 
tested against misrepresentation, and without de- 
nying that great genius might defy calumnious 

hood, she showed a proper consciousness of 
the immense power of the press, with which it 
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pear 
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might thwart for a time legitimate success. 
her assumption was correct, and the critics of the 
city had combined to deride and belittle her per- 
formance, it was no answer to her to say that if 
he were a great actress, the critics could not con- 
ceal the fact. That might be true. But the crit- 
ics could certainly prejudice the public mind, and 
delay the recognition of her talent. Her plea was 
an outburst of impatience, which showed how 
deeply she felt the shafts that had been flown at 
her. It was unquestionably an error; for having 
chosen the kind of art to which she would devote 
herself, there could be but one vindication of her 
choice. We understand, of course, that her speech 
was not meant as such a vindication, and only as 
an appeal for an impartial hearing. But Miss 
Dickinson will remember that when the House of 
Commons laughed and coughed and sneered and 
crowed Disraeli down, he merely shook his fist at 
them, and shouted that one day he would make 
them hear. He conquered at last, not by plead- 
ing with them for fair play, but by compelling 
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them by the power of his eloquence to lisien. 
Miss Dickinson’s triumph would have been abso- 
lute ix she had silently waited, and finally have 
stood upon the stage before her critics indispu- 
tably great and commanding even their admira- 
tion. 

It was objected that she seemed to suppose that 
she could at once take a chief place in her new 
profession, instead of understanding that she could 
not expect, without long and careful special train- 
ing, to rival those who have been for many years 
in practice. But even if this were true, why not ? 
Sudden success upon the stage does not always 
nor necessarily depend upon will, nor long study, 
nor special training. There was no reason what- 
ever that she should not immediately take a chief 
place if she had the essential histrionie talent; 
and if she had not, it made no difference whether 
she began as Anne Boleyn or Anne Boleyn’s maid. 
We do not say, indeed, that the want of such sue- 
cess disproves the existence of the talent. Dis- 
raeli’s failure certainly did not prove that he could 
not be an orator. There is no rule, and this the 
critics seem to have forgotten. Their verdict, 
upon this count at least, implied that Miss Dick- 
inson needed only training and experience to be- 
come a chief actress, and that her error lay in 
claiming at once what she could not justly claim 
until later. But there is an unsound assumption 
here, which is that histrionie greatness or suecess 
comes only with time and practice. Experience, 
however, shows that this can not be truthfully as- 
serted. There are, of course, stage details which 
are to be mastered only by experience. But these 
are very unimportant to the real issue. There 
are scores of ladies and gentlemen who appear 
upon the stage every evening engaged in an ar- 
duous service, for which we trust they are well 
repaid. But have constant years of practice and 
“special training” brought them any nearer to 
the chief places in their profession? On the oth- 
er hand, if a man who has in him the possibility 
of great acting goes upon the stage ignorant of 
many of the details and totally unfamiliar with 
“ business,” that fact need not and does not al- 
ways prevent the sure impression of his power 
upon the audience. 

Hard work and training, indeed, can not be dis- 
regarded by any aspirant in any direction. But 
while it is a serious error to suppose this, it is no 
less an error to suppose that work and training 
can take the place of native power and adapta- 
bility. If the representations of the crities upon 
her first appearance were correct, all that could 
fairly be inferred was that Miss Dickinson was 
not yet a great actress, but nothing more. It was 
impossible to predict whether she ever would be or 
would not be. The fallacy lay in the assumption 
that time and practice might make her so. For 
if that could be confidently asserted, it was be- 
cause her latent power was perceived. How im- 
mediate and complete a stage triumph may be, 
was shown in the début of Miss Fanny Kemble. 

| She had no desire to act, and, as she says, no taste 
for the theatre. Until within a very short time 
of her appearance she had no thought of going 
upon the stage. Then her mother drilled her; 
and at length, on a famous evening in October, 
1829, when she was but eighteen years old, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, she came, was seen, and 
conquered. The play was Romeo and Juliet. 
Charles Kemble, her father, was Mercutio. Her 
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mother was Lady Capulet. Miss Kemble was | 
Juliet. “Our hearts did not breathe freely,” 
said Talfourd, in the New Monthly Magazine, ‘till 
the fair débutante herself had entered, pale, trem- | 
bling, but resolved, and had found encouragement 
and shelter in her mother’s arms, But another 
and a happier source of interest was soon opened, 
for the first act did not close till all fears for Miss 
Kemble’s success had been dispelled; the looks 
of every spectator conveyed that he was electri- | 
fied by the influence of new-tried genius, and was 
collecting emotions, in silence, as he watched its 
development, to swell its triumph with fresh ac- 
clamations. For our own part, the illusion that 
she was Shakespeare’s own Juliet came so speed- 
ily upon us as to suspend the power of specific 
criticism—so delicious was the fascination that 
we disliked even the remarks of the by-standers 
that disturbed that illusive spell; and though, | 
half an hour before, we had blessed the applaud- 
ing bursts of the audience like omens of propi- 
tious thunder, we were now half impatient of 
their frequency and duration, because they in- | 
truded on a still higher pleasure, and because 
we needed no assurance that Miss Kemble’s suc- 
cess was sealed.” | 

If it be said that genius is an exception to all 
rules, we shall not deny it. But we shall never- 
theless repeat that in this matter there is no rule. 
Talfourd said that Miss Kemble seemed to know 
the stage by intuition, and trod it as if matured 
by the study and practice of years. Edmund 
Kean, on the other hand, who was upon the stage 
almost as soon as he could walk, very slowly made 
his way in his profession, and was twenty-seven 
years old before he conquered London as Shylock. 

Miss Dickinson may be sure that, even if crit- 
ics are unfair, the public is just to its own per- 
ceptions, and if, whether sooner or later, she jus- 
tifies her confidence in herself, the public will 
most gladly acknowledge it. 

A censor of the minor morals and manners is, 
of course, constantly observing the aspects of the 
temperance reform. He knows, as every Specta- 
tor and Tatler and Guardian and Connoisseur ant 
Citizen of the World knows, that if the improper 
use of intoxicating liquors could be stopped, both 
the minor and the major morals and manners of 
the community would instantly mend to a degree 
that would portend an immediate millennium. 
One of the first steps in the good journey has 
been hitherto very much negtected, and that is, 
learning from the enemy. Does the courteous 
reader remember the Striped Pig, which was very 
famous in its day? A rigorous law had been 
passed prohibiting the sale of liquor except in 
large quantities. A man and his friends might 
be very thirsty even at a General Training, and 
might be seriously bent upon a lively day, but 
they would hesitate at sitting down or standing 
up to seven gallons of New England rum or rye 
whiskey; and this was for them the unpromising 
situation on a certain training-day in New En- 
gland. On all such days there are always peri- 
patetic shows upon the ground, and on this par- | 
ticular day, on that particular ground, there was 
a tent with a large flag gayly flying, announcing 
that the celebrated Striped Pig could be seen 
within upon the payment of a small fee of ad- 
mission, which chanced to be precisely the price 
of a dram. It was remarkable how attractive 





|entrance fee. 


that exhibition gradually became. A few loiter. 
ers dropped in during the early part of the day 
with a listless air, but presently emerged with an 
aspect of such animation that there could be no 


| doubt of the satisfactory nature of the spectacle. 


The news flew. The crowd came. The interest 
in natural history was prodigious. The price of 
the lesson was most cheerfully paid, and the zeal 
of many students was such that several lessons 
were not too many for them. The instruction 
appeared also to be of a most cheerful kind. The 
contemplation of this singular freak of nature, 
the Striped Pig, was plainly attended with the 
most enlivening results. A general hilarity per- 
vaded the field, and the masterly evolutions of 
the county troops seemed to be forgotten in the 
charms of the scientific wonder in the tent. 

The sagacious reader, of course, guesses the 
secret. Had he been on the field, his intelligent 
curiosity would have drawn him with the crowd 
to the tent. He would have paid the modest 
He would then have passed in 
and have seen a youngling, a pigling, painted 
neatly in alternate stripes of a decided color, and 
when he had fully satisfied himself with obsery- 
ing it, the generous proprietor would have offer- 
ed him a glass of the best New England or rye, 
without charge. You paid, in fact, to see the in- 
teresting animal, and the manager of the exhibi- 
tion “treated” you. Here, at the very beginning 
of the contest between the restrictive laws and 
the “liquor interest,” had you been as quick an 
observer as you were a true friend of temperarice, 
you would have seen that interest nimbly out- 
witting the law, and you would have learned of 
the enemy to be as witty as he. 

Not long after this famous exhibition the Easy 
Chair was in a town where the liquor law was 
very strictly enforced. A company of gentlemen 
at the hotel proposed to have a glass of wine. 
They descended to the office, and one of their 
number whispered mysteriously to the host. There 
was a responsive light of intelligence in his eye, 
and a grave and urbane shake of the head. He 
moved from behind the counter and passed through 
a door, and the company of gentlemen followed 
him. The door was closed, and the host lighted 
alantern. He then opened another door, and de- 
scended a dark staircase into a dark cellar, fol- 
lowed by the gentlemen, whose conversation be- 
gan to falter. Reaching the floor, they poked and 
groped in the dim light among boxes and barrels 
and amid the unsavory smells of a cellar. The 
host paused at the door of a little room and un- 
locked it. The gentlemen entered with him, and 
he turned the key upon the inside. An obscure 
light struggled in through a cobwebbed window 
at the level of the ground. It was an utterly dis- 
mal closet, with nothing in it but two old flour 
barrels standing upright, with an unplaned board 
lving across them as a table, on which stood a 
black bottle and half a dozen cloudy tumblers. 
The gentlemen were silent. They seemed to be 
a company of sneaking conspirators. Some of 
them drank a little wine. Some preferred not to 
drink it under such humiliating circumstances 
All groped back again through the cellar, and 
emerged into the cheerful daylight wiser and 
sadder men. 

Here was another most pregnant hint for the 
knights of temperance. It was plain that when 
the law had driven strong drink into a damp and 
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cellar closet where its use had lost half of 
r bv becoming shameful and disgusting, 
ing blow had been struck at dram-drink- 
such drinking could be dissociated from 
attractive rooms, convenient of ac- 
inting their tinsel splendor upon the 
other wantons and decoyers, half the 
young men would be avoided. They 
specially care to drink. But it is so easi- 
nd done in such gay society, that before 
ware they are thralls to an appetite as 
und fatal as the perfume of Rappacci 
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hibition even at the point of the bayonet, will not 
be so efficient an assault as turning the flank of 


the enemy by making other resorts for rect 
cheaper and pleasanter than dram 


eauion 


A Bright little article in the New York Times 
recently commented, with good-humored satire, 
upon the American ladies who go abroad, and 
presently come home calling “ coal” “ coals,” and 
“ really” “ weally,” and remarking that a friend is 
very much “cut up” by the loss of a child. In 
other years this kind of American lady or nth 




















& Banish the opportunity to a dismal | man returned and informed its friends that the 
¥? ind dram-drinking as illicit, disgraceful, | club dinner was “aw fully jolly,” that Mrs. Stom- 
> ind a great victory would be won. | acher’s new crimson velvet was “stunning,” and 
I Easy Chair is assured by temperance | that the young Viscount Lewith was “ just the 
is the object of prohibitory laws. They | nicest person in the world.” The Zimes points 
intended for the reform of old topers, | out that all this extraordinary use of the Eng 
to prevent the growth of new. They | language comes from the fact that the little lady 
minish dram-drinking by making it dis- | has been to a few dinners and country-houses in 
putable and difficult, England, and has remembered to imitate only the 
‘Why do not those advocates learn of their own | least desirable expressions current in conversa- 
sdon They would limit dram-drinking by | tion. This effect of the oppression of foreign 
ving it of attractiveness. Why do they not | “grandeur” is comical. Imitation is undoubt- 
stimu temperance by making it attractive ? | edly homage, and the London dandy who says 
The Genius of Temperance is apt to appear to | “weally” and “fealleawe” must have a certain 
t lram-drinker in one of two forms—either | gratified but contemptuous amusement in hear- 
that of the religious zealot, who opens the door of | ing the American snob imitating his affectation. 
right warm bar-room on a winter evening, The imitation of English affectations, as well 
<s gloomily in, and says, tersely, “‘ You're all | as of better English things, is not new. It is not 
¢ to ;” or in that of the constable, who | very many years since the praise of a young gen- 
s, in effect, “ You sha’n’t drink.” These re-| tleman’s manners that they were “so English” 
marks are addressed to poor people whose homes | was most grateful. The English manner was 
not inviting. What alternative is offered to | then apparently supposed to be a supercilious in- 
If you send them out of the bar-room for | difference. Surtout, pas de zcle, was the true 
—, where shall they go? If you take | gospel of the drawing-room. Mr. N. P. Willis 
n legally by the collar, and turn them into the | had mentioned that in English society ‘ scenes” 
” they find it pleasanter than the room | were vulgar to the last degree; so it was neces- 
h they are expelled? Now, is it not | sary for the American gentleman to part with his 
s those who by liquor laws are trying to | friend, setting out to circumnavigate the globe, as 
bar-room into a dark damp cellar, and to | if he were passing him upon the street, and to 
disagreeable in every way, to provide in | receive his most intimate companion after long 
| a resort which shall be agreeable in ev- | absence in foreign lands as if he had parted with 
ery way? If a very large part of the money | him at breakfast. The same feeling that eschew- 
expended for lectures and papers and | ed “ scenes” also condemned warmth or amplitude 
ts upon the evils of dram-drinking were de- | of expression. ‘How do, old feller!” was the 
voted to maintaining resorts pleasanter and more | maximum of ardor in greeting. If you had been 
ractive than the corner grocery and the brill- | on your travels, Mont Blane was jolly, and Sor- 
bar-room, the good cause would certainly | rento was nice. Things did ve ry well. Of course 
sper no less than now. That would be putting | it was not worth while to make a fuss. No gen- 
wits of temperance men against the dram in- | tleman does. But the world was rather a bore. 
terest, as the striped pig was the wit of the dram | A cock-fight, to be sure, or a shot at pigeons, 
est against temperance. It would be push-| might be worth attention. But never mind; 
the victory won by sending the bar | twas all right. 
vn cellar, because for every forlorn loiterer This was a most ludicrous effect of going 
whose home is but a cold, dark, desolate cham- | abroad. But it is very much older than our 
it would provide a cheerful and attractive | time and its travellers. Sir Philip Sidney speaks 
ith games, papers, pipes, and innocent | of the young Englishmen of his day who came 
inks | home from the Continent “ full of disg 
his would be legitimately fighting the devil | not only of apparel, but of our countenances, as 
with his own weapons. It would be a kind of | though the credit of a traveller stood all upon 
ral suasion” which the severest advocate of | his outside.” He addsa propheey, which Shakes- 
g laws could not deprecate. It would be | peare made haste to fulfill to the very letter. 
tl troduction of a kindly wisdom into a move- | Sidney says, in 1578, “I think, ere it be long, 
ment which often seems cold as the water it re- | like the mountebanks in Italy, we travellers shall 
ve The Genius of Drams would be balked | be made sport of in comedies.” Twenty years 
| bewildered by an attack which borrowed its | afterward Shakespeare makes Rosalind say, in 
tics from his own. Undoubtedly it would take | As you Like it, “ Farewell, monsieur traveller: 
money and time and trouble. But a community | Look you, lisp, and wear strange suits; disable 
which is not ready to pay that price for temper- | all the benefits of your own country; be out of 
is not yet ready to buy. Preaching the | love with your nativity, and almost chide God for 
q wicked 





ness of dram-drinking, and enforcing pro- 
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searce think you have swam in a gondola.” There 
have been American gentlemen who after a turn 
in Europe have returned with a slight foreign 
accent in their speech. Indeed, so subtle and 
controlling is the foreign influence, as Sidney and 
Shakespeare saw it in their England, that it may 
fairly be asked whether Jefferson was wrong in 
insisting that no American minister should live | 
abroad more than seven years, because in that | 
time he was unconsciously alienated in feeling | 
from his own country. The English diplomatic | 
service Opens a career in which, while the minis- 
ter resides continuously abroad, he rises by pro- 
motion from one court to another. But when a 
British minister of high standing and long serv- 
ice was in company with a sagacious citizen of 
the country to which he was accredited, the citi- 
zen remarked that he was a most excellent man, 
but that he did not represent England. 
We Americans are not usually backward in as- 
serting the greatness and superiority of our own 
country, and it is doubtless a reactionary feeling | 





officers, without waiting for any legal action, hay; 
been paying, ever since : the day ‘of the cat: — 1e, 
as heavy damages as any court would allow to t! 
wounded and to the families of the de ad. They 
have even sent agents to distant States to those 
families which were left destitute, with the { 
amount of the indemnity which a successful lay 
suit would have secured them. The accident 
will probably cost the road more than half a m 
ion of dollars, besides the immense loss of repy- 
tation. ' 
More than this, the chief managers of the road 
are gentlemen of the highest honor and of edu. 
cated conscience, who would suffer as keenly as 
any men could suffer at so terrible a catastro; 
One of their number, indeed, the late Mr. Collins, 
was driven mad by the thought that thirty years 
of unquestioned fidelity and success apparently 
availed nothing whatever in public estimation 
when the casualty occurred. It is monstrous to 
assume, urges this friend—as the Easy Chair did 
—that such men do not care whether their bridges 








from this vulgar boasting which leads many Amer- | fall, and their trains are wrecked, and hundreds 


icans to the other extreme. — Lest they should be 
thought to be of the gross herd who brag and 
swagger about America, they depreciate it, and | 
by identifying that grossness with Americanism, 
they not only stimulate their own repugnance, | 
but they feed that of the foreigner. He natural- 
ly says that if intelligent and well-bred Americans 
recoil from their own country, and are evidently 
a little ashamed of it, it is even worse than has 
been represented. This is one aspect of the mis- 
chiefs for which such Americans are responsible. 
The truth is that in the reasonable and not the 
vulgar feeling in regard to the greatness of our 
own country lies the secret of the self-confidence 
which is indispensable to really good manners. 
It is not the insolent assumption that America is 
in every way the greatest and best of all coun- 
tries, but the conviction that it is certainly the 
peer of the best, which will give an American the 
proper equipoise against the self-assertion of oth- 
er nationalities. 

There is, however, a more complete and a per- 
fect security, and that is, not a just respect for 
his country, but for himself. Then in every com- 
pany he will be easily at home. 


In commenting upon the verdict in the case of 
the Ashtabula disaster, the Easy Chair suggest- 
ed that the only practicable remedy against such 
catastrophes lies i 
and exemplary damages. This assumed, of course, 
that the officers and managers of the road were 
primarily responsible, and that they could be 
reached effectually only through the pocket. It | 
carried with it, also, a covert implication that 
there was a criminal carelessness which merited 
the severest penalty. A friend who is thorough- 
ly informed of all the facts in the Ashtabula case, 
and who speaks with accurate knowledge in re- 
gard to the management of the Lake Shore road, 
tells the Easy Chair that it has done great injus- 
tice both to the railroad company as a body and 
to certain individuals who were held to be pecul- 
iarly responsible for the calamity. This friend 


states—what is certainly not generally known, 
and is most creditable to the management of the 
road, and what, also, entirely relieves it from any 
charge of indifference made or implied by the 
Easy Chair or any other critic—that the railroad 


prompt and vigorous suits | 





of lives are lost, and that the only way to teach 
them common-sense and common humanity is to 
fine the road heavily. 

The same friend, who speaks with the authori- 
ty of ample personal knowledge, also states that 
our condemnation of the engineer, Mr. St 
upon the verdict of the coroner’s jury, is especi ial, 
ly unjust. He says that the verdict was founded 
mainly os the evidence of discharged e ears é3 
of the road, who were dismissed with good 1 
son. Against their testimony, however, was that 
of eminent engineers like General eae rton, 


Mr. Morton, and others. Mr. Stone had had a 
lifetime of experience in bridge and railway }uild- 
ing. He was certainly an engineer of great dis- 
tinction and of approved skill. The best engineers 


thought the bridge a good one until it fell. Then 
it was not difficult to testify that if it had | 
built differently it might not have fallen. 


” 


“ Of course,” says our friend, “ you have the cor 
sive answer, ‘ The bridge fell.’ But it will add nothing 
to our stock of information as to the best way to pre- 
vent such calamities in future, to assume that it 
for the reasons alleged—because Mr. Stone did 
take somebody's advice, because people are lax a! 
suing railroads for damages, because Mr. Collins did 
not inspect the bridge, or because the managers of the 
road care nothing for human life.” 








However just or unjust the comments of the 
Easy Chair may have been, it can not regret th 
they have been the occasion of eliciting this vi- 
dence of the really careful management of the 
| road, and of the high character of those to whom 
the public have naturally turned for the explana- 
tion of the catastrophe. 


Tue Easy Chair has space for but a word 
about the dedication of the Halleck statue in 
Central Park. It was one of the most memora- 
ble and beautiful of such occasions. The day 


| was perfect May; and the presence of the P 


| with the tender poem of Whittier and the elo- 
| quent and admirable address of Mr, Butler, gave 


ident and of. Halleck’s fellow -singer Bryan 





the event peculiar significance. It was not so 
much homage to the pleasant poet whose verses 
are familiar to every American as it was a rec- 
ognition of the poet as one of the powers of th 

state. Shakespeare and Goethe and Humbolit 
were already commemorated in the Park, but 
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Halleck’s is the first statue of an American poet 
; raised under Could he who so 
ved New York have foreseen such a tribute, in 


} not 


h a spot, 


such auspices. 


on such a day, under such auspices, 
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and in the approving presence of so vast a throng 
of New Yorkers, he would almost have prayed 


for his nune dimittis that the happy day might 


dawn. 


Chitar’s Literary Record. 


The Cruise of the Challenger (Harper and Broth- 
3) is made up W. J. J. Spry, R.N., of the 

» Engineering Department, from his daily journals. 
¥- The object of this cruise round the world was 
1e discovery of new continents or islands, 
the exploration of the bottom of the sea. 


by 


After two brief attempts by the British govern- 
to explore the ocean bed by the Lightning 
868) and by the Porcupine (1869-70), the Chal 





of 2000 tons and 400 horse- 
wer, Was assigned toa long cruise—one which 

lasted from 15th November, 1873, to 
ine, 1876. The course pursued was from 
Thames River to Gibraltar; across the Atlan- 
to the West Indies; north to Halifax; thence 


corvette 


tuany 








h again to the Bermudas; across the Atlan- 
igain to the Canary Isles and the Cape Verd 
| s: thence southwest to the coast of South 
America; back again through the South Atlantic 
Ocea to the Cape of Good Hope ; thence by a 


ked route across the Indian Ocean to Aus- 

1, reaching en route a point as far south as 

to 70° latitude; from Australia to New Zea- 

1: back again to Australia; back and forth 

rh the Malay Archipelago, touching at Hong- 

Kong; thence, still by a circuitous route, across 

P and so, via Cape Horn, home again. 

Such a tour gave to the author, if not a thorough, 

east a wide, acquaintance with the world, and 

s book may be characterized as a bird’s-eye 

w of all nations. He gives a brief account 

he apparatus provided for the dredging and 

sea soundings, but leaves the scientific re- 

ts of the explorations to be given hereafter 

Sir Charles W. Thomson, under whose direc- 

tion the scientific staff was placed. The book is 

y illustrated, and though the author makes 

ittempt to give detailed and elaborate descrip- 

ms of any one locality or people, we know of 

book which covers an equal amount of ground, 

; or introduces the reader to so many and so vari- 
ous scenes. ; 

Charles Kingsley : His Letters and Memoirs of 

his Life, edited by his Wife (Seribner, Armstrong, 


icifie : 


ind Co.), is presented to American readers in an 
: ibridged edition, two volumes reduced to one. 
[he work of abridgment was the last literary la- 


or of the lamented Epwarp Seymour. Nothing 
Ise need be said as an assurance to the Ameri- 
in public that the work has been well done. 
he result will be to bring within the reading of | 
he American public a life which is full both of 
struction and of inspiration, but which only a 
w would have read in the larger edition. Canon 
Kingsley was a rare man, and the story of his life | 
at once humiliates and inspires. He possessed the 
physique of an English athlete, the spirituality of 
i medieval mystic, and the loye for humanity of 
it modern philanthropist. He was a Churchman 
without being an ecclesiastic, a freethinker with- 
out being a skeptic, and a humanitarian without 
being a doctrinaire. The record of his life is re- 
Vor. LV.—No. 326.—20 
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markable for the amount of work 
complished, but this is not 
characteristic. Other men have been, perhaps, 
as industrious, and achieved as much as he; that 
which strikes us as the central fact of his life, as 
the illuminating centre, making it all to glow, is 
the unconscious spirit of self-sacrifice which per- 
vaded it. He was a man mental and 
physical power. His temperament made him 
eager for the fray: he was by nature a warrior: 
a Samson who delighted in feats of strength for 
the mere pleasure of doing them; a man of large 
He 
lived, too, in a time of battle, when England was 
all aflame with agitation; and he felt keenly the 
wrongs which a defective social organization in- 
flicted upon the working people, and saw clearly 
the blunders into which the selfishness and the 
self-conceit of their leaders were bringing them. 
He could write a plac ird to be posted on the walls 
of London whose nervous eloquence made it read 
by the thousands. He could speak in a church 
or hall in London to an excited throng and turn 
the current of their passionate feeling from the 
dangerous course in which it was rushing. Not 
only he could do these things, he rejoiced in the 
doing of them. And yet he could go quietly 
down to his little country parish at Eversley and 
there devote himself to the detailed work of a 
country rector, living on a small salary in a di- 
lapidated house, with uncongenial society, preach- 
ing to a small congregation, and devoting himself 
with enthusiasm to the work of house-to-house 
visitation. It was a most uncongenial parish. 
Before his coming to Eversley the church serv- 
ices had been utterly neglected—often, for trifling 
cause, were omitted. He found the ale-houses 
full and the church empty. The confirmation 
classes were accustomed to go over to a distant 
parish, and confirmation time was made an occa- 
sion for junketing, and often for dissipation and 
drunkenness. At the beginning of his ministry 
there was not a man or woman among the labor- 
ing class who could read or write. The farmers’ 
sheep were turned to browse in the neglected 
church-yard. Communion was celebrated only 
three times a year; the alms were collected in 
an old wooden saucer; a cracked kitchen basin 
inside the font held the water for baptism; the 


which he ac- 
ts most remarkable 


of rare 


resource, and of consciousness of resource 





| altar was covered by a moth-eaten cloth; one old 


broken chair stood beside it: and so conservative 
were the church-wardens that the new rector was 
for many years obliged to provide the wine for 
the monthly communion out of his own pocket. 
Yet here a man who had the capacities of a re- 
former, of an orator, of a pamphleteer, of a novelist, 
of a poet—perhaps we might also say ofa politician 
and a statesman—spent the greater proportion 
of his life labors, visiting in the week from house 
to house, going sometimes five or six times a day 
to the bedside of the sick or the dying; maintain- 
ing cottage readings and neighborhood devotion- 
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al meetings ; talking with the whips and the stable- 
men of a neighboring estate; reading by the hour | 
together to an old woman too blind to see to read 
herself—in short, doing all-that detailed parish 
work which men of much smaller abilities than 
himself would account drudgery, and doing it 
with a hearty enthusiasm and a genuine interest, 
as though his eye had never seen a wider horizon, 
his ambition had never felt the spur to a larger 
work, or his powers the capability to do it. The 
story of so Christian a life ought to be at least in 
every parish library, and any church which sees 
that its pastor is supplied with this book will find 
more than a recompense in the increased earnest- 
ness and consecration of his parochial labors. It 
ought to be added that the book is valuable as a 
historical contribution, for it gives an interior 
view of that period of conflict in Great Britain 
which was only saved by the solid common-sense 


of the Anglo-Saxon race from becoming a period 
of revolution. 

The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Troy have 
awakened a general interest in Grecian antiquities. 
The war in the East has turned many thoughts to 
modern Greece. J. P. Manarry, in his Rambles 
and Studies in Greece (Macmillan and Co.), intro- 
duces the American reader both to the antiquities 
of the Greece that is past and to the life of the 
Greece that is present. Mr, Mahaffy has made 
a study of Grecian character, history, and litera- 
ture. His pages give not the crude impressions 
of an uninformed traveller, but the well-digested 
conclusions of a careful and trustworthy schol- 
ar. The illustrations, from photographs, of Gre- 
cian ruins and marvels add to the attractiveness 
of the volume. Mr. Mahaffy is not an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Grecian character. He speaks 
in honest and sharp though kindly criticism of 
the Grecian defects. And yet, on the whole, his 
work gives us a pleasant impression of the mod- 
ern Greek, and a brighter and better hope for 
his future than we had before entertained. He 
accounts the modern Greeks vastly more intelli- 
gent, more peaceable, apd more civilized than the 
inhabitants of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, 
and he expresses the conviction that the best 
method «* settlement for the Eastern question 
would be the organization of a new Macedonian 
kingdom, with an enlargement of the boundaries 
of Greece, and with Constantinople for its capi- 
tal. Mr. Mahaffy is not, however, a republican. 
He does not believe in self-government for all 
people. He even insists upon it that “hardly any 
nations in the world are fit for parliamentary gov- 
ernment,” and maintains that “the best form of 
rule for them [the Greeks] would be an intelli- 
gent and disinterested dictator, like old Pittacus, 
chosen, as the king was, by themselves, but in- 
trusted with the interests of the country for a 
considerable number of years.” Mr. Mahaffy’s 
descriptions of Greek scenery are picturesque and 
graphic; and whether the reader agrees with his 
conception of Greek character or not, he will at 
least concede that the author has shown consider- 
able power as a portrait painter in depicting it. 
—The Harpers add to their “ Half-hour Series,” 
mentioned last month, Hpochs of English History, 
a series of books narrating the history of En- 
gland at successive epochs. The eight volumes 








of this series trace the history of England from 
the time prior to the Norman conquest down to 
1875. They are prepared by different, authors, 
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are written in a simple and easy style, deal with 
the important facts, omitting dry and unimpor- 
tant details, concern themselves rather with the 
internal and constitutional progress of England 
than with mere military events, except as the lat 
ter bear on the former, and are generally adapted 
not only to beginners, but also to busy men who 
desire to obtain or to recall a knowledge of thos 
essential facts in English history without which 
no American rightly apprehends the history o 
even the political character of his own land.—M) 
Joun M. Govutp’s little book, How to Camp Out 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), is, first of all, of a 
size such that it can easily go in the overcoat 
pocket. The amateur can therefore carry it with 
him for ready reference. It wastes no words in 
eloquent descriptions of the glories of nature, the 
exhilaration which life in the woods affords, the 
health of out-of-door life, ete., but is wholly de- 
voted to practical advice. It is a camp hand-book 
In it the author tells us how to get ready, what we 
may take, what we must take, and what we must 
do without; how to pack and how to carry; what 
clothing to wear; what cooking utensils are need 
ed, and how to use them; how to march with the 
least suffering and fatigue; how to select a camp- 
ing ground, and how to put a camp onit; together 
with much miscellaneous advice, as on the care of 
lady companions, keeping a diary, treatment of 
special cases of accident and disease, and the like. 
The few simple illustrations help to make clear 
the author’s meaning. He writes evidently from 
a large experience; his directions are sensible; he 
puts much wisdom in few words; and his book 
is to be cordially commended to all who are in 
clined to try practically the merits of this health- 
ful and economical method of spending a sum 
mer’s vacation.—J. W. Bouton reproduces in this 
country, from the French, Le Costwme Historique, 
a quarto containing five hundred pictures, three 
hundred in colors, gold and silver, two hundred 
in cameo. The illustrations are accompanied 
with brief explanatory matter. The range cov- 
ered is very large, including all ancient as well 
as modern nations. Together with costumes are 
some rich interiors, and some illustrations of : 
cient manners and customs. The work is beauti- 
fully done; the printing in colors particularly is 
of a kind not to be seen outside of France. There 
is an accuracy of treatment and a delicacy of 
tone and of shading which give to the plates a 
the appearance of having been colored by han’ 
The pictures come in portfolios or loose sheets 
Both to the artist and the antiquary the work 
will be one of peculiar attractiveness and value. 
Mar’s White Witch, by G. Dovaias (Harper and 
Brothers), is a story composed of somewhat com- 
mon experiences, as is real life—love, falsehood, 
separation, reconciliation. But the common is 
not commonplace, and the story of Celia’s love 
and hate, Captain Mar’s love and jealousy, and 
Denis’s love and trustfulness is so wrought out 
as to keep alive alternate emotions of indigna- 
tion, of pity, of hope, of sorrow, in the mind of the 
reader. We may almost say that the story is sim- 
ply one of love, and we suspect that the author's 
design, though it is successfully veiled in the dra- 
matic play of the story, has been to show how 
love, working with various elements of character, 
and variously trained, directed, developed, may 
produce any experience, from hate to tenderness, 
from falsehood to fidelity, from misery the deep- 
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oy the most supreme.— That Lass o’ Low- 
s by Frances Hopeson Burxetr (Scribner, 
{rmstrong, and Co.), is not written merely to 


tertain, and will not be read merely for enter- 
vent. The is laid Lancashire 
g¢ town. 


scene in a 


The authoress writes in a hearty 

1 genuine sympathy with the mining folk. 

WW it losing any thing of her own delicacy 

finement, without blurring her pages with 

ness or vulgarity, she pictures graphically 

r rude life and its effect on character. She 

# is given the dialect perfectly ; the Seotch of 
r Walter Scott is not a more faithful reproduc- 
by tion. Her Christian sympathies have taught her, 

i she teaches finely, how Christian work is to 


uried on among a people hardened by toil 

jittered by sorrow. The development of 
from a rude but strong pit-girl to a noble 
of womanhood is admirably effected with- 
taxing the reader’s credulity by violating the 
human nature. The book is full of 
7 nd shade in the play of contrasted charac- 
r—Joan and Liz, the self-denying curate and 

self-satisfied rector, the “little parson” and 

strong engineer. Mrs. Burnett, as those of 
lers know who have read her short stories 
.d in this Magazine, has the dramatist’s 
r,and without inventing unnatural incidents, 
n extraordinary situations, allows the life 
vhich she describes to tell its own story without | 
retations or interpolations from herself.— | 

H. H. Murray, in the Adirondack Tales (The | 
Golden Rule Publishing Co.), has written a book 

*h in advance of his previous Adventures 

the Wilderness that it is not easy to conceive 

t as emanating from the same hand. He takes | 
ito the Adirondacks; he introduces us to ¢ 
child of nature’s school—a trapper whose | 

God is the one whom the solitudes have taught 

1 to adore, whose religion is one of reverence, 
f love, of purity of thought and life. He intro- 
luces us to nature herself, and with the enthusi- 
a true lover, sketches her in her various | 
ls. To read this book is like spending a 
in the wild itself. The “Story that the | 
Keg told me” is thoroughly unique in conception. 
This ministry of nature to a miser’s heart, and 
iis conversion in God’s first temple and through 

unspoken word, may, perhaps, be accounted 
robable by the theological critic, but it will 
eem so to the imagination, whatever philos- 
phy may say to it. The three characters in the 
second sketch are admirably set off against each 

r, and we hope we may meet again, in a story | 
that shall be less of a sketch and more of a ro- | 
mance, Henry Herbert, John Norton, and “ the | 
man that didn’t know much.”—Juliet’s Guardian | 
(Harper and Brothers) is one of those English | 
ove stories which only English society could pro- | 
e, but with which American novel-readers de- | 
light to harrow up their feelings. 

The second volume of the Life of the Prince | 
Consort, by TaeoporE Marttn (D. Appleton and | 
Co.), carries the story of his life from 1848 to | 
1854. It will be of greater interest than the 
preceding volume to the student of political his- 
tory, and of less interest to feminine readers; it 
is less taken up with the domestic life of the 
Prince and the Queen, and more with public af- 
fairs. The revolution in France, the threaten- 
ing of socialistic difficulties in Germany, the 


rn 


rish problem, the great Exhibition, the East- 
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L 


ern question, the 


of Kossuth to England, 





are among the subjects with which the Prince 
concerned himself 1 respecting which we get 
in this volume much information not to be found 
in ordinary historic Wi ire clad to record 


the fact that Scribner. Armstrong, and Co. have 
published a new and cheaper edition of Forsyrn’s 
Life of Cicero, the two volumes in This 
is quite the best of the great The 
author, while an genius, is not 
insensible to his 


one, 





orator. 


ly 


admit 


rer of Cicero’s 
faults; his work 
critique, a panegyric, nor an apology. His descrip- 
tions of admirable both for 
curate s¢ holarship and for artistic excellence 

Dr. Puiuip Scuarr’s Creeds of Christendom (Har- 
per and Brothers) will be chiefly attractive and 
chiefly valuable to the professional student. Its 
bulk, if not its theme, will prevent it from finding 
many readers outside the range of ecclesiastical 
students. Yet it deserves to rank among the most 
important contributions of the age in the realm 
of ecclesiastical history, and its character should 
make it both interesting and valuable to all stu- 
dents of the development of religious thought. It 
consist of three volumes—the first a history of 
the creeds of Christer om, the two others a col- 
lection of those er , including all the impor- 
tant symbols of doctrine of the Romish, the Greek, 
and the various Reformed churches. Such a com- 
prehensive survey of the creeds of Christendom 
has never before been attempted ; such a library 
of creeds and confessions has never been pub- 
lished together. The creeds and confessions are 
given in the original languages, with translations 
for the convenience of the English reader. 

Dr. Schaff begins his history with the Bible, 
and endeavors to make outa list of Scripture con- 
but these are for the most part only 


neither a 


18 


ancient life are ac- 








fessions ; 


| such individual utterances as those of Nathanael, 


Peter, and the eunuch, or such embodiments of 
doctrine as are found in single passages in the 
epistles. No one of them is emblazoned on the 
banner of a church, or made the condition pre 


| cedent to admission into its communion; no one 


of them can be characterized as even intended 
$ a summary of all important religious truth in 
a narrow compass. The earliest creed, as it is 
still the most sacred and the most catholic, is 
what is known as the Apostles’ Creed. It derives 
its title from a curious but long since exploded le- 
gend, that it was composed by the apostles in Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost, each apostle con- 
tributing one declaration of doctrine. In fact, it 
was a growth of nearly five centuries, and not the 
least interesting and instructive part of Dr. Schaff’s 
work is the tracing of this growth, in successive 
generations and through successive confessions, 
from the baptismal creed of Irenzeus to the pres- 
ent and perfected form, which it did not reach till 
the close of the fifth century. The Apostles’ 
Creed, the simplest of all doctrinal statements now 
extant, is really little more than a summary of the 
facts of Christ’s life and death, and the most es- 
sential truths of his future re-appearing—truths 
held in common by all Christendom, papal and 
Protestant, orthodox and Unitarian. In this creed 
there is no attempt to formulate any statement 
respecting the Trinity—a simple faith in God the 
Father, in Christ as His Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost suffices; there is no attempt to define the 
doctrine of atonement—a confession of faith in 
the forgiveness of sins is all; there is no attempt 
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to express a conclusion respecting the doom of Hiilfsbiichlein fiir lateinische Rechtschreibung sup- 


the wicked ; and there is no hint of those damna- 
tory clauses which grew up in the later creeds 
out of bitter controversies. Meanwhile, however, 
the conflicts, in which the combatants did not con- 
fine themselves to the tongue as a weapon, re- 
specting the character of Christ and the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, had given rise to the 
Nicene Creed, which is carefully drawn so as to ex- 
clude Arians from fellowship in the Church ; then 
followed the Athanasian Creed, which adds to 
an incomprehensible definition of the Trinity the 
sanction of a declaration that no one can be saved 
who does not think according to its unthinkable 
propositions. Twelve centuries then passed away 
with no material addition to the formal creed— 
centuries of little real mental independence or 
mental activity. During those twelve centuries 
the doctrines of papal authority, the worship of 
the Virgin, the adoration of images, transubstan- 
tiation, purgatory, and penance all grew up in the 
Roman Church. But not until Luther, the re- 
forming monk, began his attempt to cut off the 
dead wood from the tree, that it might bring forth 
fruit, was any endeavor made to incorporate the 
faith of the Romish Church in a formal creed ; 
while this very endeavor, and its success in the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, gave rise in time toa 
resolute purpose by the reformers to define, with 
at least equal clearness, the points in which they 
differed from the Church at Rome. From this 
era spring all the modern creeds of Christendom. 
Every one of them was cradled in war, and bears 
marks of the battle. In every one the endeavor 
was, not to find a common ground on which all 
followers of Christ could stand, but to find an 
exclusive ground from which all followers of 
Christ whose philosophy was not in accord with 
the churches and theologians represented, could 
be fenced off. These creeds were made not as 
walls to keep off the wolves, but as fences to di- 
vide the sheep. They are all, to quote Dr. Schaff’s 
words, “ntore or less directly or indirectly polem- 
ical against opposing efror. Each symbol bears 
the impress of its age and the historical situation 
out of which it arose.” Controversy produces 
keenness, but it does not produce breadth. The 
creeds of to-day are the births, for the most part, 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; they 
are clear, but they are narrow; exclusive rather 
than inclusive; dogmatic rather than experi- 
mental; the platforms of contending schools, not 
the declarations of a common Christian faith. 
The Church has since then more than gained in 
breadth what it has lost in acuteness; and not 
the least service which this library of creeds may 
be expected to render the Christian Church is 
that which it will render by teaching the truths 
that Christianity is more than any of its creeds; 
that the best creeds are but partial and often 
prejudiced representations of the truth, as held 
not in love, but in controversy; that the poorest 
creeds are partial though also prejudiced repre- 
sentations of truth; and that the whole truth is 
found only in a study and a combination of them 
all, as pure light by a combination in a single ray 
of all the colors of the spectrum. 

Aids to Latin Orthography, by WitHerm Bram- 
Bach. Translated by W. Gorpon M‘Capg, A.M., 
Master of the University School, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia (Harper and Brothers, 1877). This admi- 
rable translation by Mr. M‘Cabe of Brambach’s 


| 





plies a want which must have been felt by all 
whose lot it is to correct Latin exercises. It 
gives the normal spelling, that is, the spelling 
which ought to be adopted by the writer of Latin 
in the nineteenth century, and which, therefore, 
every teacher must insist on requiring from his 
pupils. 

The older editors of the Latin writers were 
generally contented with retaining in their edi- 
tions the conventional spelling—in other words, 
the spelling of the transcribers of the Middl 
Ages; but all modern editors -of classical texts 
make it their first endeavor to reproduce, as fai 
as possible, the very words of their author, and 
the very form in which he wrote those words 
Till we have ascertained, as accurately as may be, 
what the philosopher, or orator, or historian of 
antiquity did in fact write, all commentaries 
must be uncertain, all inferences dubious; and 
until we replace the spelling of each writer, as 
far as the hints of grammarians and the indica- 
tions of manuscripts enable us to do so, we shall 
be unable to trace the development of forms o1 
the series of changes in pronunciation which took 
place in the languages of the ancient world. We 
need not say how necessary a knowledge of such 
development and of such change is to every stu 
dent of comparative philology. He has to work 
backward from a known present to an unknown 
and prehistoric past; he must trace the word 
which escapes so lightly to-day from the lips of 
us all back to its origin, and he can not so trace 
it unless the steps which it has taken from age to 
age are distinctly marked. A student of our own 
language now finds it absolutely necessary to havi 
editions of English writers in the spelling sanc- 
tioned by themselves. The spelling of Shaks- 
peare is a link in a chain which without it is im- 
perfect; the spelling of Milton is not the mere 
vagary of a scribe or a printer, but the deliberate 
expression by one of the greatest scholars of his 
day as to the fitting forms of the words he em 
ployed. 

But critical editions in seeking to give the texts 
of authors the proper form based upon the his 
tory of the language bring us face to face with 
the difficult question, What spelling ought to 
be adopted by the modern Latinist? Must we 
follow the spelling of Cicero and Cesar, or of 
Livy and Virgil, or of Tacitus and Quintilian ’ 
Moreover, the ancients did not hesitate to ust 
side by side different forms of a word, provided 
that these forms still held a place in living 
speech; and thus there arises the further ques- 
tion, Which of these contemporaneous forms is to 
be preferred ? 

Since the publication in 1868 of the Neugestal- 
tung der lateinischen Orthographie in ihrem Ver- 
haltniss zur Schule, Brambach has been regarded, 
by the general consent of scholars, as the first 
authority on this special subject; and in 1872 he 
published the little work which Mr. M‘Cabe has 
so excellently translated, and which is now given 
to the public in such an attractive guise. Mr. 
M‘Cabe has by no means confined himself to a 
perfunctory discharge of the task of translator, 
for we observe, by a comparison of his transla- 
tion with the original, that scores of erroneous 
citations in the original have been corrected, and 
the references to Neue’s Formenlehre (vol. ii.) 
made to the new edition of that invaluable 




















is far as it has appeared. With such a 


work & 
pees within the reach of both teachers and pu- 
ils there can no longer be any excuse for a con 
tal ee of the neglect which has been exhibit- 
, this matter in too many of our schools. In 











Germany the subject has long had due attention 
rid to it, and the school-masters of England are 
working steadily in the same direction. The con- 


ntional spelling will be discarded in the new 
tion of Andrews’s Latin Lexicon, and we there- 
that orthography will no longer be ig- 
ed in our class-rooms. As a practical edu- 
Mr. M‘Cabe has felt the want of sucha 
ial as Brambach supplies in every school of 
ind has succeeded in giving in English 
lress a work indispensable to every scholar. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
Ast momy.— W e have had to record the re- 
liscovery of Maza (66), and by a similar process 
( 1 (107) has also been found. Schul- 
prepared an ephemeris from January 8 to 
b iary 25 from the various systems of ele- 
ents heretofore determined. That the uncer- 
of this was enormous may be seen from 
e fact that the R. A. on January 8 might have 
een between 7 h. 35 m. and 10 h. 29 m. The 
space to be examined was divided between Paris, 
Marseilles, Berlin, and Pola. On the 2d of March, 
Palisa, of Pola, after having mapped 2800 stars, 

. ted the missing asteroid. 

Comet b, 1877, was discovered by Winnecke 
Strasburg on April 5, and has since been well 





served. It was bright enough to be visible to 








naked eye, and had a tail of one or two de- 
grees, and structure was perceptible about the 


to be of the usual cometic type. 
Comet c, 1877, was discovered by Swift, of 
ster, New York, April 11, at 9 h. 30 m., and 
innouncement was made to the observatory 
it Washington and to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Thro some oversight, no telegraphic announce- 
vas made to Europe, and Borelly independ- 
liscovered it on April 14. It is very faint. 
midt, of Athens, communicates to the As- 
sche Nachrichten a long series of variable 
r observations made in 1876. 
Burnham, of Chicago, has lately discovered some 
resting doubles, among which we may cite 
20, p= 60° +, s=0.5”, mags. 9, 9: Oo Arg. 
4 80°, s=1’’+, mags. 8, 9: L 18231, 
70°, s=1.3"", mags. 8.5, 10. These are re- 
xably difficult stars to be found with a six- 
iperture, and furnish renewed proofs of the 
excellence of the Clark telescope and of the ob 
erver’s eye. Mr. Burnham also notes that 8 Ser 
A.C. 5 is a rapid binary, having moved 
e 1860. 
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From information received from Mr. H. C. Lewis, 


f Germantown, we learn that he continues to see 
zodiacal light from horizon to horizon, and 
that the veritable Gege nschein, as an oval spot 
ight in the zodiacal light, appears distinctly, 

= ind from month to month shifts its place in the 

oe tars So as to keep about opposite the sun. 
Nature for April 12 contains an account of a 
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Young, of Dartmouth, reports its spec- | 
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Wit and Wisdom of the Haytians, by Jonn Bie- 
eLow (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). 
read Mr. Bigelow’s entertaining papers on this 
subject, published in this Magazine two years ago, 
will be glad to rea ithema ; 
now offered to the | Dur 
Hayti in 1854 the author made the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the people a special study, and in this con- 
sted in their prov- 
erbs, many of them of French origin, but a large 
and by far the most interesting portion indigenous. 


Those who 


gain in the dainty volume 
ing his residence in 





nection became ¢ Specially inter 


The subject is one well worth the attention which 
Mr. Bigelow has given it, and his own comments 
are as entertaining a The 


nerican 


s his texts are pithy 


volume is a valuable contribution to A 





| literature 


Chitor’s dSrientific ecard. 


remarkably persistent parhelion seen in England ; 
the opposition of Mars (1892); 
ete 

Proctor publishes an article on the movement 
of the cloud masses on Jupiter, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science for April. 

The Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society for March contains papers by Stone, of 
Cape of Good Hope, on apparent brightness of 
stars as an indication of their distance; New- 
comb, of Washington, on the phenomena of con- 
tacts of transits of Venus; Marth, ephemeris for 
physical observations of Jupiter; Hind, on two 
ancient (Chinese) occultations of planets ; Neison, 
on lunar perturbations } 


notes on comets, 


roduced by Jupiter ; Tup- 
man, on corrections to nautical almanac places 
of the moon, in which the observations of several 
observatories for six months are 
do not show any trace of the 


examined, and 
new lunar inequal- 
ity; Arcimis, of Cadiz, on visibility of Venus’s 
dark limb, etc. : G Asparis, of Naples, on Kepler’s 
problem ; Ball, of Dublin, on a transformation of 
Lagrange’s equations of motion, with additions 
by Cayley : Abney, on the Bir 
mingham, on V and Burnham, on 
H. I. 62 (double-star) 

We note the establishment of a new astronom 
ical periodical (monthly ), under the editorship of 
Mr. Christie, first assistant 
tory, Greenwich. 


rotation of stars; 


Geminorum ; 


at the Royal Observa- 
He is to be assisted by several 
eminent astronomers 
on April 20, 1877, under 
tory: @ Monthly Revie of Astronomy, and con- 
tains articles by Huggins, Gill, Darwin (G. H.), 
Birmingham, Tupman, Brett, and Marth. There 
is undoubté dly a field for a good journal of this 
class. 

The semi-annual meeting of the National Acad 
emy of Sciences took place at Washington dur 
April. read 


by Young, on a new clock escapement; Picker 


The first number appears 
the name, The Observa- 


Important astronomical papers wer 


ing, on standard declinations ; 
Barnard (J. G.), on precession, ete. ; 
Newcomb, on the lunar theory; Hill, also on the 
lunar theory. Abst these will be given 
on their publication 

Major Twining, assisted by Captain Gregory 
and Lieutenants Greene and Quinn, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, has just remeasured the 
whole line of the Pacific railways, and his report 


Langley, on solar 


spectroscopy ; 


acts Ol 
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gives interesting data as to the accuracy of chain- {as usual, One spark is sufficient; a second 
ing, odometer measures, etc. It is printed by | formly breaks the apparatus, 


order of the Secretary of War. | Berthelot, having proved that even und 
| 


uni 


ler 

The death of Dr. Bremiker, at Berlin, on March | ordinary electric tension of the atmosphere a 
26, is a great loss to astronomical and particular-| lent discharge may be caused in a tube contai 
ly to geodetical science. Dr. Bremiker became | ing nitrogen, by means of which this gas may } 
early known as the maker of one of the Berlin , 


| absorbed by organic bodies to form new com 
star charts (by means of which Neptune was | pounds, proposes this result as one which must 
found), and since he has constantly been active | necessarily go on in nature. Hence he insist 
in astronomy and geodesy. He also has for many | upon the necessity of studying consecutively and 
years conducted the Nautical Almanae of Ger- | methodically the electric condition of the atmos 
many. The scientific world owes him a debt of | phere, since upon its tension this absorption of 
gratitude for the extremely valuable series of | nitrogen depends. 








mathematical tables prepared by him, and now Streintz has described a new form of Noé's 
widely current. thermo battery, and has given the results of som: 


In Physics, we have to note a paper by Wand 


measurements with it. The positive metal con- 
on the propagation of electricity in cylindrical 


sists of an alloy of 62.5 antimony and 36.5 zin 
conductors, which is an extended mathematical | and the negative metal of German silver wire 
discussion of the whole subject. He finds (1)| The battery contained four series of 27 elements 
that the character of the propagation of electric | each, so arranged as to be combined in two 
disturbances of equilibrium is different according | ries or in one only. The electro-motive for 
as the resistances to be overcome are small or! estimated by Fechner’s method was that of 4 
great; (2) that with small resistances—such as | Daniell cells; the resistance, 2.7 Siemens units 
that of 120 to 400 kilometers of copper wire 2| Naccari and Bellati have investigated the tl 
millimeters in diameter—restoration of the equi- | moelectric properties of potassium and of sodi 
librium takes place by oscillations, the amplitude | at various temperatures, using pairs formed } 
of which diminishes the more rapidly the greater | one of these metals and copper in the earlier ex 
the resistance; (3) that with great resistances— | periments, and lead in the later. The results 
| 


such as 1000 kilometers of the above wire—no| show that the passage of a unit of electricity 
oscillations are observed, the velocity being in-| from a cold section to another warmer by on 
versely proportional to the total resistance and to | degree, transports, following the direction of proj 
the length of the conductor, and hence, for two con- agation of the negative fluid, a quantity of 
ductors of equal specific resistance, being inverse- | equivalent respectively to 2529 units of work fo 
ly as the square of the length; and (4) that the | the potassium and 4129 units for the sodium 
velocity of electric signals magnetically produced | The neutral points are at —62.04° and —212.4 
is not, except in cases where the resistance is very 
large, comparable with that of disturbances of | determine the effect of the introduction of vari 
electrical equilibrium, the latter being the greater. | more or less difficultly fusible substances into 
One curious result the author draws from his in- | carbons employed for the electric light in inc 
vestigation, 7. ¢., that when the resistance in the| ing the brightness of the arc. The substar 
circuit is very small, the motion of the electrici- | used were bone ash, calcium chloride, borat 
ty takes place almost exclusively upon the outer | silicate, silica, magnesia, magnesium borat 
surface of the conductor, phosphate, alumina, and aluminum silicate. | 
Baxendell has called attention to the fact that proportions were so regulated that, when burned 
the system of protecting buildings from lightning | the carbons should contain about five per cent 
which Professor Maxwell presented at the Glas-| of the foreign substance. The results show that 
gow meeting of the British Association was sug-| only with the bone ash was the light increas 
gested by the late Mr. Sturgeon in a paper read | measurably, but that the fumes produced are 
before the London Electrical Society on March 7, | rious objections to the use even of this. 
1838. Mr. Sturgeon, moreover, advocated an ef- Spottiswoode has described the new enormous 
ficient earth connection —a measure absolutely | induction coil made for him by Apps, which is ca 
essential to prevent damage should the building | pable of giving sparks 42 inches long. It | 
be struck by lightning. two primary coils—one used for long sparks, th 
Wright has studied the production of trans-| wire being 660 yards long and 0.096 inch diam 
parent metallic films by the electric discharge in | ter; the other, for fat sparks, has 84 pounds ¢ 
exhausted tubes, and has obtained some curious | wire, instead of 67. . The secondary wire is 28 
results. The colors obtained by transmitted light | miles long, and forms 341,850 turns. In thet 
were, for gold, brilliant green, thinning out to} central sections the diameter of this wire is 0.009 
pinkish-violet ; for silver, pure deep blue; cop-| inch, and in the two outer ones 0.0115 and 0 0110 
per, dull green; bismuth, grayish-blue; platinum, !inch. The condenser consists of 126 sheets of tin 
gray; palladium, smoky brown; lead, olive brown; | foil 18 by 8.5 inches, separated by two thickness 
zine and cadmium, grayish-blue, inclining to pur-| es of varnished paper 0.0055 inch thick. Glass 
ple; aluminum, brownish; iron, neutral tint; nick- | 3 inches thick has been pierced with the 28-incl 
el and cobalt, gray or brownish-gray; tellurium, spark of this coil, using 5 cells of Grove. 
purple; magnetite, gray-brown. The light trans- In Chemistry, we note the discovery, by John 
mitted is powerfully polarized, the polarization | son, of potassium tri-iodide, by evaporating ovet 


he » © 
= . ‘ Se | Z ° _ : . din 
increasing with the incident angle. The metals| sulphuric acid a saturated solution of iodine 


Gauduin and Gramme have experimented to 





18 
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of high atomic weight volatilize most readily. potassium iodide. At first dark-colored cubical 3 OC 

Barat proposes to use, for the Franklin por- | crystals of the iodide, colored by iodine, were d ; lin 
trait experiment, in place of a gold leaf, a gilded | posited; but in a few days lustrous dark blue pris ; the 
plate of glass, having two strips of tin-foil across | matic crystals, sometimes two inches long, separ : E pr 
the ends and the portrait outline, paper and press | ted, which had the composition of the tri-iodide, q cr 
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spots, scarcely raised, and of a slightly different 
color from the rest of the leaf, but readily seen 
by allowing the sunlight to shine through. Re- 
peated careful pruning of the stems which show- 
ed the disease the preceding summer, and cutting 
off the attacked leaves, will, in Professor Briosi’s 
opinion, in a few years result in the destruction 
of this unwelcome visitor. 


In the American Journal of Microscopy for | 


April the well-known optician Mr. E. Gundlach 
describes two new illuminating glasses for the 
microscope. One is a hemispherical lens, which 
is connected to the object slide by a drop of 
water or glycerine, and of such thickness that 
the converging rays from the mirror undergo no 
refraction at the first or convex surface, but on 
emerging from the plane surface, or, better, the 
glycerine, are powerfully refracted, but almost 
without aberration, as the centre of the curve is 
in the optical axis of the microscope, and the 


object itself is very nearly in the centre of curv- | 


ature. The other is an oblique light-projector, 
distinguished from the condenser by the fact of 
the lower surface being plane instead of convex, 
and parallel with the upper one. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Natu- 


ral Sciences, at Philadelphia, Professor Leidy ex- | 
plained a seeming phosphorescence of the water | 


observed in cloudy afternoons as due to the re- 
flection of light from minute mirror-like append- 
ages of small crustaceans. He also exhibited a 
tape-worm said to have been taken from the in- 
side of a large cucumber! 

Reasoning on certain data more or less theo- 
retical, mathematicians of the first order, notably 
Helmholtz, had concluded that the limit of vision 
had been reached, that the optician could practi- 
cally aid us no further—that, in short, the limits 
of possibility had been arrived at, since light it- 
self is too coarse to reveal objects smaller than 
those visible to our finest and most powerful 
lenses. The limit marked out was about the 
one-hundred-and-eighty-thousandth of an inch. 
Recently the Rev. Mr. Dallinger, in a note read 
before the Liverpool Microscopical Society, gave 
instances of a remarkable kind, the result of 
his personal investigation, directed specially to 
this point, which were proved, by a method of 
measurement employed specially for the purpose, 


structed lenses considerably further than the 


mathematician considered possible, revealing, in- | 
deed, smaller objects than those mathematically | 


indicated; and Mr. Dallinger did not, by any 
means, believe that he had wholly exhausted the 
power of visibility by these experiments. 
Anthropology.—In the March and April num- 
bers of the Semi-Tropical, published at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Dr. Frederick D. Lente publishes 


two articles on “The Motnds of Florida.” The | 


explorations were made in the vicinity of Palatka, 
and yielded important results. The purpose of 
the author, even more commendable than his re- 
sults, is “to impress on the minds of invalids and 
tourists coming to Florida the importance of de- 
vising some means of insuring both physical and 
mental employment.” 

The first number of Volume III. of the Bulle- 
tin of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories contains four very interesting papers 
—two by Schumacher, upon the shell-heaps and 
graves of Oregon and Southern California; one 
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to carry the power of our most delicately con- | 


by Eells, on the Twana Indians; and one by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick Mallery, on a calen- 
dar of the Dakota nation. This very interesting 
object is a group of paintings on a buffalo-robe 
Beginning at the centre, a series of rude pictures 
of objects known to the Dakotas, and arranged 
in a spiral, represents the consecutive years from 
| 1799to 1871. This calendar is the work of Lone 
Dog, who was deputed by his tribe to select som 
event in their history characteristic of each year. 
and to represent it on the calendar robe by an 
appropriate symbol. ; 

In Matériaux for 1877, No. 2, L. Pigorini re 
views the opinions commonly held concerning the 
wrought stags’ horns, called “batons of com- 
mand.” The author thinks that the prehistoric 
man used them in connection with horse trap- 
pings. In Scandinavia at the present time a 
portion of the headstall of bridles is made of 
horns similarly wrought. 

Those who visited the Government Building at 
the Centennial Exhibition were struck with the 
| anthropological display of the National Museum, 
|under the direction of Dr. Charles Rau. Th 
| French anthropologists have already organized 
| their corps of savants to make a fine display at 
the Exposition of 1878. The collection will be 
ealled “‘ A historical exhibition of ancient art in 
| all countries, and of the ethnography of peoples 
foreign to France.” 

Mr. Francis Galton delivered a lecture at the 
Royal Institution of London, Friday, February 9, 
| on “ Typical Laws of Heredity.” The object of 
| the lecture was to draw attention to the interest 
ing fact that while groups of beings tend to pre 
serve their average dimensions, individuals follow 
no such law, giants very seldom begetting giants, 
| and children seldom observing the dimensions of 
their parents, especially if they depart from th 
average. The lecture, reported in Nature, April 
| 5, 12, and 19, was very ingeniously illustrated by 
| dotted diagrams. 
| The first number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
for the current year contains an interesting réswiné 
of the Russian people. A finely executed colored 
chart accompanies the number, giving the various 
stocks—Lithuanians, Sclaves, Germans, Greeco 
Roumanians, Iranians, Iberians,Caucasians, Finns, 
Turks, Mongolians, ete.—in a very graphic manner. 

Mr. Murray, of London, will soon publish Gen 
eral Di Cesnola’s work descriptive of his discov- 
| eries. It will also contain a history of the arche 
ology of Cyprus, by the author, and a paper on the 
gems discovered at Kurium, by Mr. C. W. King. 

Mr. William Tegg, the author of a work on the 
history of the burial of the dead, entitled Zhe Last 
Act, has just issued a work entitled Meetings and 
Greetings : the Salutations, Obeisances, and Courte- 
sies of all Nations, ete. 

The map of prehistoric France accompanying 
the Nouvelle Géographie Universelle of M. Elisée 
Reclus locates 396 prehistoric sites of paleolith- 
ic times. The neolithic localities comprise 26 
natural caverns, 144 -artificial caverns, and 2514 
| dolmens. 

Zoology.—Among the lower animals the Proto- 
| zoa claim much attention. The foraminiferous 
forms—shall we say varieties or species /—of Bar- 
badoes have been studied by Van den Broeck 
| His material was received from the West In- 
| dies, having been collected by the late Professor 
| Agassiz. He concludes, with all others who have 
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studied these exceedingly variable forms, “ that 
the terms genus, species, variety, have a very 
different and broader acceptation than we usually 
suppose.” | 

A number of new Caribbean sponges are de- 
cribed in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, by Thomas Higgin. 

In a recent lecture on the forms of passage 
vetween the annelids and mollusks, Professor 
Perrier seems to adopt the idea, already suggest- 
ed by two or three naturalists, that the mollusks 
ire in reality, to use Perrier’s own words, ‘“‘ worms 
condensed into two or three segments.” Is this 
the beginning of the end, and are we finally to 
regard the mollusks as originally descended from 
worm-like forms, and therefore as not forming 
a distinet sub-kingdom of animals ? } 

The anatomy of the common mussel (Mytilus 

edulis) is elaborately treated by A. Sabatier in 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. The essay 
fills 182 pages, and is illustrated by nine folding 
plates. 
' The external anatomy of a shelled phyllopod 
(Estheria californica, Pack.) forms the subject of 
in essay by Dr. H. Lenz. A number of new North 
American phyllopod crustaceans are described by 
Packard in Hayden’s Bulletin of the United States 
Geological Survey (Vol. IIL, No.1). It appears 
that the genus Lepidurus is better represented in 
Western and Arctic North America than in any 
other part of the world so far as known, there 
being two Western American and one Arctic 
American species. No species of Apus or Lepi- 
lurus occurs east of the Mississippi Valley, and 
ill these phyllopods occur mostly in the Western 
St Several new entomostracous crustaceans 
from Colorado are described by Mr. V. T. Cham- 
bers in the same Bulletin. 

M. Mégnin has studied certain mites (Kytodites 
glaber, Mégnin) which live in the air-sacs and 
cellular tissue of birds. They are of two kinds, 
one of perfect form (Sarcoptes cisticola), the oth- 
ers vermiform, which are the pupe of an exter- | 

| mite (Pterolichus falcigerus, Mégnin). The 

ibeutaneous life of this form tends to preserve 
the species from complete annihilation resulting 
from the casting of the feathers between the 
juills on which the normal form of this mite 


ives 


ites. 


An important paper by Professor Plateau on | 
the phenomena of digestion in the harvestmen | 
Phalangium) brings out the fact that the so-call- 
ed liver of these animals, as well as of spiders 
ind crustacea, is nothing else than the organ of | 
secretion of a digestive fluid intended for the 
emulsionizing of grease and the dissolving of albu- 
minoid substances. 

Professor Perez has studied the vitellogene 
ells of the ovaries of insects which give nour- | 
shment to the true egg cells of insects, as in cer- 
tain crustacea (Revue Scie ntifique, p. 1001). 

A new cave-fauna, entirely distinct from that 
nhabiting Mammoth and other caverns in Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Virginia, has been discovered 

Dr. Packard on the shores of the Great Salt 
Lake. The different species of animals (a helix, 
nyriapod, harvestman, and poduran) inhabiting 
the cave are described in Hayden’s Bulletin. 

Professor C. V. Riley’s ninth report on the 
injurious insects of Missouri contains new and 
fresh information regarding the Western locust, 
the Colorado potato beetle, with maps illustratin; 
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their extension East. Other injurious insects are 
more or less fully treated. 

The United States Entomological Commission, 
having for its object the study of the habits, rav- 
ages, and best means of destroying the Western 
locust, is fairly at work. Circulars asking for in- 
formation and returns, and two numbers of a 
bulletin giving timely information to farmers and 
others regarding its habits, so far as known, and 
remedies against its ravages, h been issued. 
The locust area, or nearly all the United States 
west of the meridian of 94°, has been divided 
into three departments, each to be visited per- 
sonally by a member of the commission, which 
consists of C. V. Riley, A. 8. and 
Cyrus Thomas. 

The fishes collected by Captain Feilden during 
the last arctic expedition have been reported 
upon by Dr. Giinther. Among them were sever- 
al of great interest, especially a new species of 
char, for which the name Salmo arcturus was 
proposed. This char was discovered in the 
fresh-water lakes of Grinnell Land, and was 
stated to be the most Northern fresh-water fish 
known to exist. 

A revision of the fresh-water fishes of Northern 
Indiana, with descriptions of several new forms, 
by Professor D.S. Jordan, appears in the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. This paper is followed by an essay “ On 
the Genera of North American Fresh-water Fish- 
es,” by D.S. Jordan and C. H. Gilbert. The cata- 
logue comprises 225 names of genera and sub- 
genera, “ whereof about 128 seem to be entitled 
to generic rank, and the remaining 97 are either 
synonyms, or else entitled to use only as designa- 
tions for sections and sub-genera in works where 
the recognition of such groups by name seems 
desirable.” 

Dr. Giinther has lately described two large fos- 
sil lizards, formerly inhabiting the Mascarene Is]- 
ands. 

Some notes on the distributions of birds in 
North Russia, by J. A. H. Brown, appear in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, while an 
interesting lecture on the wolf origin of the dog, 
with a number of valuable illustrations, has been 
lately delivered by L. H. Jeitteles, before the So- 


ive 


Packard, Jun., 


| ciety for the Diffusion of Science in Vienna, 


The Popular Science Review (London) contains 


| an interesting article on the migration of the Nor- 


way lemming, by W. D. Crotch. The paper is 
accompanied by excellent illustrations 

In Botany, we have to report a paper on the 
Pithophoracee, an order separated from the Cla- 
dophore, by Dr. Veit Wittrock. In the Botanische 


| Zeitung Dr. Robert Caspary describes a new spe- 


cies of Nymphaea, N. zanzibarensis, and gives a 
synopsis of the species of the genus found in 
Tropical Africa. In the same journal Dr. Nowa- 
kowski gives an account of some new species of 
Entomophthora, found by himself at Warsaw. In 
Pringsheim’s Jahrbiicher is an important article 
by the editor on the formation of buds from the 
fruit of mosses, followed by remar ks on the alter- 
nation of generations in thallophytes. In the 
same journal Dr. Celakovsky has an article on 
the “ Morphological Significance of Stamens,” il- 
lustrated by several plates of monstrous forma- 
tions of those organs. At the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Professor Asa Gray 
read a paper on the germination of the seeds of 
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Megarrhiza californica, in which the primary axis 
of the plant seems to be a growth from the root- 
stock itself, rather than to arise from the ordinary 
development of the plumule. 

3otanical science ide suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Professor Alexander Braun, of Berlin. 
He was in his seventy-second year, and had only 
a short time before received the honorary title of 
Geheimrath. 

Agricultural Science.—Messrs. Ballart and Com- 
stock report some determinations of the amounts | 
of nitrogen compounds in snow, conducted under | 
the direction of Professor Perkins, of Union Col- 
lege. The proportions of ammonia and organic 
nitrogen were « atimate din three samples each of 
freshly fallen and old snow. The three samples 
of fresh snow gave, on the average, in 100,000 
parts by weight, 0.0465 part of ammonia, and 0.041 | 
part of organic nitrogen. ‘ With these values,” 
say the authors, “ calculating the total amount of 
ammonia and of organic nitrogen to the acre for | 
each inch of water (that is, melted snow), we find 
it to be—ammonia, 0.1055 pound; organic nitro- 
gen, 0.098 pound.” 

Using as a basis the observations at the Dud- 
ley Observatory, according to which the total snow- | 
fall last winter (November 1, 1876, to March 31, 
1877) was five feet eight inches, and reckoning ten 
inches of snow equal to one inch of water, the 
authors calculate.that in this winter’s snow-fall 
“there could not have been more than 0.69419 
pound of ammonia and 0.61194 pound of organic | 
nitrogen to the acre. This shows that though snow 
may be a great protective to the ground, still it 
does not act as a very powerful or rich manure.” 

The annual report of the New Jersey Board 
of Agriculture for 1876 devotes some eighty-four 
pages to a description of the geological charac- 
teristics, chemical composition, and agricultural 
uses of the marls of that State. The general con- 
clusions as to the agricultural value of the green- 
sand marls, which are the most important, are, in | 
substance, that those which contain the largest | 
percentage of phosphoric acid are the most valu- 
able; that those which are rich in carbonate of 
lime are the most durable; that the potash in 
them has but very little, if any, present value, it 
being combined with silica, and hence insoluble ; 
that the greensands containing but little of either 
phosphoric acid or carbonate of lime become act- 
ive fertilizers when composted with quicklime; 
that the injurious effect of sulphate of iron in the 
marls can be counteracted by composting with 
lime; that the crops particularly improved by 
them are, all forage crops (grass, clover, etc.), po- 
tatoes, buckwheat, wheat, rye, oats, and corn. The 
tertiary and calcareous marls seem to be very use- 
ful, but less so than the greensand. 

The fourth annual report of Professor Goess- 
mann, State Inspector of Fertilizers of Massachu- 
setts, has appeared in the annual report of the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, and in the form of a special pamphlet of 
some 42 pages. Besides accounts of analyses of 
the common commercial fertilizers—guano, su- 
perphosphates, bone-dust, potash salts, ete.—it 
gives analyses of a number of waste products of 
value as fertilizers, and is replete with interest- 
ing and valuable matter. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has passed 
a bill providing for the organization of a De part. 
ment of Agriculture, one of whose functions is to | 
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|of General Comstock, the government engin 


| between November 18, 1876, and March 16, 187 


be the establishment of an agricultural experi- 
ment station. Dr. C, Ledeau has been appointed 
director of the station, and work is to begin soon 
The organization of new experiment stations 
in Europe is going on rapidly. Among them wi 
note one for wine culture at Wiirzburg, one fo: 
garden culture at Potsdam, and, finally, one fo 
general work in agricultural chemistry at Flori 
da, in the southern part of Spain. Portugal, Tur- 
key, and Greece are now the only European coun- 
tries without agricultural experiment stations. 
Engineering and Mechanics.—One of the most 


| practical attempts at the solution of the problem 





of introducing steam-cars on city passenger rail- 
ways was inaugurated during the month of March 
by the Market Street Passenger Railway Co. of 
Philadelphia. This company placed seven steam- 
cars (or dummies, as they are popularly called) on 
its road on March 21, for the purpose of giving 
them a thorough and continuous practical test. 
One of these was built by the Baldwin Works, of 
Philadelphia, and the other six by Messrs. Gil 
bert, Bush, end Co., of New York. The experi- 
ment appears to have proved very satisfactory, 
all the cars having continued in operation since 
they were put on, without accident or objection 
|The cars are quite noiseless, and, save an occa- 
sional puff from the stack, no smoke or steam is 
visible in their performance. 

The following extracts from the sixth report 





charged with the inspection of the progress of the 
works for the improvement of the South Pass of 
the Mississippi River, will be found of interest, as 
indicating the present condition of these impor- 
tant works, At the mouth of the South Pass, 
7 
a few new wing dams have been built and som 
old ones repaired. About 16,000 cubic yards 
material have been dredged out at points whe 
the channel was worst. A storm December 30, 
1876, damaged the ends of the jetties and th 
wing dams near them quite severely. Twenty-six 
thousand feet of the west jetty have been raised 
by mattresses two or three feet thick, built in 
place. But little work-has been done on the east 
jetty. The channel, of twenty feet in depth at the 
mouth of South Pass, which, on December 2 
1876, hada width of 200 feet from the Pass of t 
Gulf, has narrowed at a point near the sea end of 
the jetties so as to be but 70 feet in width, and 
at a point a little below the head of the west jetty 
so as to be 180 feet in width. 

From abroad we glean that the project for tun- 
neling the Simplon Pass is gradually assuming a 
definitive shape. It appears that a French com- 
pany, having secured important concessions from 
the Italian government, is seriously contemplating 
the undertaking. The projected line of road will 
commence at Brigue, which will thus become “4 
international station to enter the tunnel, whic! 
as projected, will have a length of 18,340 meters. 
The end of the tunnel will be near D’Isella, and 
the line is to proceed thence to Bombo d’Assola. 
The total length of the line will be 46,900 meters. 

The Jron Age, in a report upon the condition 
of the blast-furnaces of the United States on April 
1, announces that there were at the date above 
named fifty-seven charcoal, eighty-two anthracite 
and seventy-nine bituminous furnaces in blas t, 
showing a reduction since January 1 of twenty-six 
furnaces. 
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Editor's Wistorical Berard. 


POLITICAL. 


sued a proclamation, May 5, calling for an extra 
session of Congress on October 15. 

Governor Robinson, May 8, vetoed the bill pass- 
ed by the New York Legislature allowing women 
to hold office on school boards. 


| sidered in Germany a triumph of the ultramon 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of May.— | tane party, and that nation is strengthening the 
The President, by advice of his cabinet, is- | 


The entire Crazy Horse band of Indians, num- | 


bering 900, surrendered at the Red Cloud Agency, 
May 6. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, May 15, vot- 
ed to repeal the Press Law of 1875. President 
M‘Mahon wrote immediately to M. Jules Simon, 
the leader of the ministry, expressing surprise 
that neither he nor M. Martel, the Minister of 
Justice, had placed before the Chamber reasons 
which might have prevented the repeal of this 
iw. The President also complained that the 
Chamber had during its last few sittings discuss- 
ed the whole municipal law, and had even adopt- 
ed some clauses the danger of which M. Simon 
had himself acknowledged in council (as, for in- 

ice, the publicity of sittings of municipal coun- 

), without M. Simon taking any part in the 
cussions. The letter concluded follows : 
‘In view of such attitude on the part of the head 


as 


of the cabinet, the question arises whether he re- 


tains sufficient influence to assert his views suc- 
cessfully. 
lispensable ; for I myself, although not, like you, 
iunswerable to Parliament, have a responsibility 
toward France which to-day more than ever before 
must engross my attention.” On the 16th, after an 


An explanation on this point is in- | 


| May the Russians attacked the var 


| their plan for the European campaign 


defenses of her western frontier. 

The war between Russia and Turkey has as yet 
resulted in no very important engag nt. While 
the Russians are upon the line of the Danube in 
great force, there has been no d 


eme 


evelopment of 
In Asia 
On the 11th of 


i-cuard of the 


greater progress has been made. 


Turkish army at Batum, on the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, but were compelled to retire with 
heavy loss. On the 18th, an unsuccessful assault 
was made on the outer works of the fortress of 
Kars; but the same day they succeeded in cap 
turing Ardaban, an important city between Batum 
and Kars. The government of has 
formally asserted its independence of Turkey, and 
has declared war against her. 

The British House of Commons, May 13, rejec 
ed Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Turkish resolutions by 
vote of 354 to 223, and adopted without a divis 
ion Sir Henry Wolff's amendment, to the effect 
that the House declines to entertain any resolu 
tion which may embarrass the government in its 
maintenance of peace and the pri ion of Brit- 
ish interests, without indicating any alternative 
line of policy. In the course of the debate the 
following distinct declaration was elicited from 
the Home Secretary ‘We should protect the 


; . 
Roumania 


4 


a 


t 


tect 


| Suez Canal, guard Egypt, and not permit any 


| danelles 


power to interfere with the freedom of the Dar 
and the B Hence sh 


sOsporus. we 
protect Constantinople from becoming the p1 


iz 


nterview with the President, M. Simon resigned | of conquest.” 


his position, and a dissolution of the entire cabinet 
A general meeting of all sections of 
A 


10 lowed. 
the Left ensued, 290 members being present. 


DISASTERS. 


May 9.—Fire-damp explosion at the Wades- 


resolution was unanimously adopted declaring | ville Shaft Colliery of the Philadelphia and Read 


hat no cabinet can have the confidence of the 
Chamber which is not free in its action, and re- 
solved to govern according to republican princi- 


it home and peace abroad. This resolution was 


idopted 
55 against 154. 
econstituted as follows: Due de Broglie, Presi- 
lent of the Council and Minister of Justice; M. 
De Fourtou, Minister of the Interior; M. Eugéne 
vux, Minister of Finance; M. Auguste Paris, 
Minister of Public Works; Vicomte de Meaux, 

ister of Agriculture; M. Brunet, Minister of 

ic Instruction ; General Berthaut, Minister of 
War. The Due Decazes remains Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Of these ministers, M. Brunet is 
the only republican. During the afternoon of the 
18th, a message from President M‘Mahon was read 


in both Chambers, inviting them to suspend their | 


Sittlr 


igs one month. The President explained that 


| 


Co 
ples, which alone can secure order and prosperity | lives lost. 





| 


by the Chamber, May 17, by a vote of | viéve, Canada. 
On the 18th, the cabinet was | 


ing Coal and Iron Company. Seven lives lost 
May 11.—The dome of the Winnebago County 
urt-house, Rockford, Illinois, gave way. Ten 


May 3.—Land-slide in the parish of Ste. Gene- 
Ten persons buried alive. 

May 10.—Destruction of Iquique, Peru, by 
earthquake. The town‘had a population of 1000. 


OBITUARY. 
April 28.—At Bloomfield, New Jersey, Edward 


| Seymour, of the firm of Scribner, Armstrong, and 


Co., aged forty-two years, 

April 29.—At Knoxville, Tennessee, the Hon 
William G. Brownlow, aged seventy-two years. 

May 2.—In Mobile, Alabama, Colonel John 
Forsyth, editor of the Mobile Register, aged sixty 
six years. 

May 9.—At New Bedford, Massachusetts, Com 
modore Benjamin J. Totten, United States navy 


while scrupulously conforming to the policy of the | aged seventy-one years. 


constitutional Dufaure and Simon cabinets, he 


May 11.—At Schenectady, New York, the Rev 


could not take a step further in that direction | Tayler Lewis, D.D., LL.D., aged seventy-five years 


without making an appeal to the radical factions 


May 16.—At Shrewsbury, New Jersey, Commo- 


which desire modifications of French institutions. | dore Edward W. Carpender, United States navy, 


The triumph of these ideas could only result in 
lisorder and in the humiliation of France. He 
leclared that he would repress any imprudent ut- 
terances by the press. 

The change in the French government is con- 


| years, 


aged eighty years. 

May 13.—Announcement of the death, in 
France, of Louis Joseph Ernest Picard, the dis- 
tinguished advocate and statesman, aged fifty-six 
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Chitor’s Drawer, 


WAY back in 1864, Mr. John Woods, of Cal- 
laway County, Missouri, went out to try his 


fortunes in Montana, taking with him old Sam, 
one of the darkies who had grown up on the 
home place. Sam had for years, even before he | 


was free, had pretty much his own way, and was 
well known as a sensible and witty fellow. In 


stant requ sisition. He was one day employed by 

Yankee carpenter to hew a log for him, and 
having completed the job, went to the “ boss” for 
his pay, expecting to charge about seventy-five 
cents. Meantime the carpenter had made a rough 
coffin for a poor fellow who had died in the wil- 
derness, and at the time of Sam’s call a friend of 


. » | 
the deceased was paying for the coffin, the amount | 


friends the Democratic voters when they beat 
his party at Syracuse. ‘They approached th 
polls,’ said he, ‘on all fours; and, by Jove, it was 
only when they reared up to vote that we discov- 
ered they were human beings.’ ” 

“That,” said John M‘Cullough, “reminds m: 


| of a Syracuse man who staid overnight at Utica 
Montana he picked up odd jobs, and was in con- | 


being sixty dollars. Turning to Sam, the carpen- | 
| the position of the negro judge who was asked to 
| grant a nonsuit. ‘A what?’ he indignantly in 


ter, in his quick, snappy way, asked, 
“Got that log done ?” 
‘ Y-y-es, b-b-boss, all d-d-done.”’ 
. Well, how much is it ?”’ 
“ F-f-four d-d-dollars an’ a half.” 
“Gracious! Why, you’d skin a man alive! 
‘“Y_y-es, boss; but dat’s not as b-b-bad as skin 
him after he’s d-d-dead.” 


» 


Op bachelors will read with subdued joy the 
following epitaph on one of their order, written 
by himself 

At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, sole and sad; 


The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wished my father never had. 


Oxe Mr. Murphy has a store and residence un- 
der one roof in Rochester. There was a fire on 
the premises, to the extinction of which and the 
removal of the household goods some friends who 
were junketing with him, and certain Irish labor- 
ers, casually at hand, contributed. The fire was 
trivial, and soon over. Mr. Murphy gathered his 
friends around him, closed the doors, and quick- 
ly, under the inspiring influence of a liberal brew- 
ing of punch, forgot all about the humbler friends 
who had come to his aid, and who, in the cold 
without, listened longingly to the revel within. 
Presently a knock at the’ door. It opened, and 
these words entered: ‘“ Mr. Murphy, have you as 
much as a glass of clane cowld wather for a poor 
boy?” Needless to say, ample amends were made 
for the late forgetfulness. 


Nor long ago, at the dinner table at the Palette 
Club, of which the Hon. Noah Davis is president, 
were gathered a few bright gentlemen to a lit- 
tle feast to John M‘Cullough, the actor. Among 
them were the president, Judge grad Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, Dion Boucicault, Rev. Mr. reel District- 
Attorney Phelps, Lawrence Jerome, William Win- 
ter, Consul-General Bodiseo, William J. Florence, 
Clark Bell, and others. There was great hilarity, 
i rattle of wit, much bright reminiscence and an- 
ecdote, to say nothing of the “ feast of reason and 
the slow of foul.” 

Judge Davis observed as follows: “I remem- 
ber our friend Larry Jerome when he was not so 
good a Democrat as he is now. In fact, he pro- 
fessed to talk for the Whigs, and on one occasion 
this is the description he gave of his present 


| 





| 
| 


| 


and went to see Ned Adams play in Damon and 
Pythias. The old fellow kept very quiet unti 
Adams came to the well-known line, 

‘There is no public virtue left in Syracuse.’ 


That touched his local pride, and, rising, he ex 
claimed, in stentorian tones, ‘ No, by jingo, nor in 
Utica either, if it comes to that!” 

A controversy having arisen between Mr. Ji 
rome and Judge Brady, the latter said, “I am ir 


quired—‘a nonsuit? Dis Court sits here to list 
en to de trials and lay down de law. It’s con 
tempt of dis Court to ask it to say nonsuit, which 


| Just means no suit at all. Dis Court don’t giv: 


up its suits, its privileges, and its own bread and 
butter. Go right on wid de case!” 

William Winter gave this impromptu: 

“‘Sometimes in poverty the heart grows cold 
While it maintains the struggle for high art; 
But John M‘Cullough, from the land of gold, 
Brings, as his precious prize, a golden heart. 

And Mr. Boucicault related the following: “A 
great many years ago—longer than I like to r 
member—I went to Philadelphia to try one of 
pieces, Jessie Brown, at one of the theatres. A 
small actor was cast for a very small part, that 
of Achmet, I believe. He had only six lines to 
speak, and he took the stage and spoke them like 
a tragedian. I called him down and said, ‘S 
here, young man, you’re not playing Othello. ‘1 
know I ain’t,’ he replied, ‘but I will some day 
and then walked off, muttering something about 
punching my head. His prediction has 
true. That bad Achmet, but good Othello, was 
John M‘Cullough.” 





Now that the dogs of war have been let loose 
between Russia and Turkey, and the process of 
scientific slaughter commenced in the most delib 
erate manner possible, the following lines, taken 
from Moore’s Almanac for 1829, under the head 


{of ‘“ Monthly Observations,” may be pondered 


with interest: 


Whene’er contending princes fight, 

For private pique or public right, 
Armies are raised, the fleets are manned, 
They combat both by sea and land. 


When, after many battles past, 

30th, tired with blows, make pe: ace at | 
What is it, after all, the people get? 
Why, taxes, widows, ‘wooden legs, ond debt. 


A new Life of Rowland Hill, by Mr. Charles 


| worth, has just appeared in London, with an i 


troduction by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. It contains 


| many stories of that remarkable man, the best 


| 
| 


| 
be 


which seem rather apocryphal. A few of th 
briefest are as follows: 
A note was handed to Mr. Hill while he was 
pre: erm for a charity, to ask whether it would 
right for a bankrupt to contribute. “No,” 
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“but, my friends, I would ad- 


who are not insolvent not to pass the 
g, as peo} le will be sure to Say, 
bankruy 


t 
I 


assistin 


minister g¢ at an ordination, 


to reach with his hand the head 
“Tne, 
It was timber 
11S sounds apocryphal ) 


ng abl 
] 


late, 


laid his cane ipon it 
Hill, “did equally well 
CR 

ian reproached him with preach- 


a9 
ospel 


“Do you acknowledge,’ 
Hill, “the Ten Commandments as ; 
nly not.” 
irles,” said Mr. Hill to the servant, “show 
man to the door, and keep your eye upon 
till he is beyon 1 the reach of the coats.” 
WE are quite st it the ladies who read the 
» glad should the report prove true 
it Lord Dufferin, Governor-General of Canada, 
probably succeed Sir Edward Thornton as 


sh minister at Washington, as it will take to 


ver will be 


r ipital his accomplished wife, who is the au 


of the following witty poem 
KATEY’S LETTER. 
r, did you ever hear I wrote my 1 


ove a 


ot read, sure I thought ‘twas 


hy should he be puzzled with hard spelling in | 


th 


ne 


the maning was so plain, that I love him fai 
I love him faithfully, and he knows it—oh, he 
knows it, without one word from me! 


vrote it and I folded it and put a seal upon it; 

1 Seal almost as he crown of my best 

bonnet ; 

‘or I would not have the postmaster make his re- 
irks upon it; 


was vig as t 


I said inside the letter that I loved him faith- 
I love him, etc. 

My heart was full, but when I wrote I dared not put | 

yalf in. 

e neighbors know I love him, and they’re mighty 
fond of chaffing; 

So I dared not write his name outside for fear they 
vould be laughing ; 

So I wrote, ‘‘ From little Kate, to one whom she loves 
faithfullv.” 


I love him, etc. 

Now, girls, would you believe it, that postman, so con- | 
sated, 

No answer will he bring me, so long as I have waited ; 

But maybe there mayn’t be one, for the rason that 

I stated, } 
rhat my love can neither read nor write; but he loves 

me faithfully. 

He loves me faithfully, he loves me faithfully, 
And I know where’er my love is that he is true 
to me. 

One of the oldest and most highly esteemed of 
our correspondents contributes a few pleasant 
inecdotes : 

A Penobscot Indian, who never used the first 
person in speaking, and did not give a positive as- 
rtion about any thing, but “ supposed,” was 
isked— Well, John, how did you get through the 
winter ?” 

“Well, he s’pose he keep tavern tree times,” 
said John. 

“Kept tavern three times during one winter! 
How is that, John ?” 

‘Well, he s’pose he buy a jug o’ whiskey once, 
ind s’pose he keep tavern till it all gone. Well, 


se 


} full-blown 


slab to be ‘ Elizabeth Ann Villas.’ 
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s’pose he buy another jug 0’ 
keep tavern till that all 
buy another jug o’ whi 
till that 
tree times 


whiskey, and 
Well, 


skey, and he keey 


rone S$ pose 


p tavern 
e s’pose he keep tave 


Sy } 
So rn 


all gone 
he whiskey lasted—quick !” 

A FRIEND of the writer was once travelling in a 
New England, and 
nine o’clock in the ever the 
to until morning Having 
some acquaintances in the town, | 


stage-coach in 
2 at 
vehicle was 


arrived at a 
, where 
remain n 
mediately to call 
to the tavern at midnight, 
in the house upied but one 


upon one of 

he fo 
oct 
that had been put up temporari 
for it was “ court 
During the day 

amused by a fellow - passeng 
Where he 


formant did not know when he 


week” at that county seat 


my tr 


that 

retired to the un 
soon found out 
The sleepers in the other cots were making 


thei 


Frenchman, was 


occupied cot in the parlor, but he 


“night 
hideous” with snoring in varied cadences. 
l sounds 


some puffing, some w th long-drawn nasa 
ind all in discord At length one of the 
brought up with a snort and was suddenly silent 
French 
at the farther end of the room, and | 

noyed by the of the sl ] 


sleepers, criet 
“Tank God, von ees dead !”” 


snorers 


when the young nan, who o¢ 


noise } 


er had wat hed 
infolding of flowers ina ¢ irden, 


} 


seeing a rose blossom ch 


A LITTLE four-year-old daught 
with interest the 1 
bud to a 
Cone 


inged from a 


rose in a short space of time 


ind 
when 


a turkey-cock suddenly his 
fan, in the act of 


to her mother and 


day she saw 
tail into a 
she ran in 


strutting, 


excla 


mother, I’ve just seen a turkey bloom out 


WW 
1 


Whaat Edmund Yates says F 1, ho 
n New York. “ hese di 
of architectural ility 
ant to meet with a candid and unpretending build 
er who frankly k 
Hill may be noticed a lot of 

are conspicuously announced on a 


equally good i ; 
says he, “ imbec it is pleas- 


ivows his style Down Denmar 


brick houses, which 


large stone 
There 1s 
Ann style than of 
they haven’t 


But they 


Pointed Ironic” 


Pek 
much more of the Elizabeth 
the Elizabethan, nowadays " 
yet in London any of our “ 
“Early Cathartic” styles. 


or 


An old New York editor thus pleasantly writes 
of and to the Drawer: 

I have just laid down the Aprit Drawer with 
the same feeling of regret and pleasure that has 
been experienced after a perusal of the three hun- 
dred and twenty-two installments that preceded 
it—regret that the Drawer was not a bigger one, 
and pleasure because it was 80 full of foo ] things 
This month Silas Wegg must have been at your 
elbow, for I see that you drop into poetry a good 
deal. Iam glad, also, as an old reader and con- 
tributor to the Drawer, that the Harpers have 
again taken to illustrating the Drawer; for since 
the old days when dear good John M‘Lenan used 
to brighten its pages with his clever pencil, we 
Drawer readers miss the pictures very much. But 
I sat down to give you matter, not advice. 

Editors of newspapers have a good deal of fun 
over queer expressions in copy that comes before 














for reporters are compelled to write so 
tn freq iently compose sentences 
ext nely funny 

ter once gravely stated that an inquest 


ld over a child whi was one of a 





triplets”—-a statement that was almost 
ising as the assertion regarding a dead 
that the places that knew him so long have 
him no more ever since.” 

iter was once ordered to write an article 


vaching election, and he announced 





» only open between the 
inset,” which was rather 


ers 


in describing a “shooting scrape,” 





hat the wounded man had been hit by a 
‘near the corner of Broadway | 
Street.” That was as puzzling | 
hrenology as the anatomical one | 
statement that Dennis O’Raffer- | 





been “‘ wounded in the fore-arm near the | 
sane 99 | 
ilde 
rer an evening paper stated that 





nt Hayes went to Senator Sherman’s res- | 
n his arrival in Washington, “ where a 
his intimate 
had been prepared for him.” A cannibal 
President is not a very cheerful prospect for the | 
iffice-seekers. Another paper stated that the new 
President had privately taken the oath of office |’ 
the presence of Chief Justice Waite, President 
Grant, and Mr. Fish, who were absent. Now who 
were absent or who were present on that occasion | 


ial breakfast and several of 


must remain a mystery forever. 

A musical critic once wrote about a performance 
of the opere 1 of J Trovatore, and told his readers | 
hat the rendition of the Marseilles hymn in the 
forge scene was exceedingly well rendered ; and we | 
see no reason why it should not be, if Verdi had 
condescended to include it in his wonderful score. 

A police reporter, in concluding his account of 

a dreadful murder, made the astonishing state- 

ment that “ the victim expired before making an 


ante-mortem statement.” 

Another knight of the pencil, in writing on the 
ice question, declared that “as for the thousand 
and one carts that go about the city peddling 
ice under the names of the Crystal Ice Company, 
etc., they have no existence except on the sides 
of the wagons.” Now what had no existence, the 
carts or the companies, it is of course impossible 
to decide. 

jut reporters are not alone in making funny 
sentences, for at a recent spil itualists’ meeting in 
this city a medium rose and said he “was pre- 
pared to nail every skeptic to the mast-head.” 
Needless to say that no skeptic presented himself 
for the execution of the direful threat. 

In writing about an assault, a reporter stated 

that the assailant was arrested for striking a man 
ho was dri mg a sle igh with a brick. 


I was in Washington city at the time when Ma- 
son and Slidell were captured, and we thought 
our troops were about to gain possession of 
Charleston. I called upon President Lincoln 
with the late venerated Comptroller Whittlesey, 
ind in the course of conversation I said, “ Mr. 
President, we of the North feel like punishing 
the Charlestonians a little, for they are arch-of- 
fen nders.” 


| Gomorra 


| wedding, on the 31st dé ay of March, aged 
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shall we do with Mr. Pettigru?’ The latter wa 
a stanch Union man, and remained so while th: 
madmen raged around him, 

The question suggested a “little story” to Mr 
Lincoln. His eyes sparkled with humor, and 
said, “ A chap in Illinois was very fond of re] 
ing Scripture narratives. At one time hi 


| telling the story of the destruction of Sodom a 


h, and the promise of the Lord to s 


the cities if a certain number of righteous 
could be fount j in the m. 

“*How many righteous men did the Lord ac- 
cept? asked a listener. 

“*T don’t now exac tly remember,’ said the 1 ur 
rator; ‘I know Abraham beat down the Lord 
good deal.’ 

‘So,” said Mr. Lincoln, “they may beat 
lown to Mr. Pettigru, and save Charleston.” 





In Crayford church- yard, England, may be 
found the following singular inscription on a head. 
stone set up by the parishioners in remembrance 


| of Peter Isnell: 


Here lieth the body of Peter Isnell (30 years clerk « 
| this parish). He lived respected as a pious and a mi neg 
| ful man, and died on his way to ¢ . rc ch to assist at a 





ears 





The inhabitants of Crayford have a this stone to 
his cheerful memory, and as a tribute to his long and 
faithful services. 


The life of this clerk was just three score and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen. 
In his youth he was married, like other young 
But his wife died one day, so he chaunted Amer 
A second he took; she de sparted 3 what then ? 





He married and buried a third, with Amen. 


Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 
His voice was deep bass as he sung out Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
So his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

But he lost all his wind after three score and ten; 
And here, with three wives, he waits till agen 

The trumpet shal! rouse him to sing out Amen. 


A CORRESPONDENT at La Jara, Conejos Count 
Colorado, writes as follows : 

Dear DrawEr,—The subjoined may be accept 
ble, and in that hope I indite : 

In the new mining county of San Juan, in tl 
southwestern portion of Colorado, many curi 
ties of humor and eccentricity are to be met wit 
on every hand. A most fruitful source of oddity 
are the location stakes. By the laws of the Unit- 
ed States in Colorado, a discoverer of a lode is en- 
titled to 1500 feet on the vein, and 300 across, to 
each location, and must, within sixty days after 
discovery, expose the vein to ten feet below its 
surface. This is called his assessment, and if not 
completed within the specified period, renders the 
lode liable to “ jumping,” or passing into the } 
session of others. Sometimes, however, unless 
the lode be very rich, if a man is engaged i | 
working down his assessment when the sixty days 
expire, his property is rarely jumped, a few days 
of grace being allowed by the miners. n 

A case of this kind occurred a short time ago. 

The period had all but passed, and the shaft yet 
lacked some three feet of the required depth ; but 
the owner each evening upon quitting work left 
his tools as a token that he was endeavoring to 
finish his assessment. There was another, how 
ever, intent on jumping the lode, and on the last 





‘I feel a little so myself,” he said; “ but what 


day of the sixty, as he passed by, the owner hav- (s 
ing gone home, he wrote upon ‘the spade at the 

bottom of the shaft, “Spades are not trumps in 
this game, my boy.” The next day the would-be th 
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per returned to re-locate, but finding beneath 


tice of the preceding it 
hanged his mind. 

other man, in tram 
} 


1 


day, “No, but cli 


Ing 


is mines had been } 


He 


and wrote beneath new 


has 


iocation 
mineral in it, hooter 


ne, you will to take the 
hoice.”’ 


so make your ¢ 


lividual wrote 


tice 
Lotice, 


] 


I and came < 
of the former owner. 


the 


own to 
The game was play- 
jumper lost 
netimes these n 
jump this lead, or P’ll make you bleed,” 
Another, “Tl ur head, 
1, if you ever jump this lead.” 


1d 


or shoot 


But tl 
couplet I have 


iborate poetical mining 


staked this claim 
own true name, 
And intend to work it 


I e 
In my 


too; 


If ever they 

To jump my s 

And my name 
Joun ( 


ONBLEW. 


per’ came, and, after 


locating, added: 
We've heard ducks talk, 
And seen them walk, 

3ut we don’t give room; 
So stop your jaw, 
For Moses’ law, 
] 


: 
Wi 
A 


n all its bloom, 
1 make your lot 
eaden shot, 


And send you u 


p the flume.” 
t settled it 
nomenclature, too, is highly original. 
mine called the “ Grub-Stake ;” another 
d to Beat.” There are others with such 
as “ Pay Rock,” “ Copper Pot,” “ Crack- 
Hoosier,” “ Tar-Heel,” es Hunkeydory,” “ Sol- 
>“Last Trump,” “The Ragged Million- 
Then there are the “Big Maria,” 
Jennie,” “Jolly Polly,” ‘“ Hunkey 
y,” “Jilting Helen,” and “ Heartless Em.” 


We 
1 


Hat 


+ “ 
ri 


Cc, 


5 ashing 


n 
n 


THe amusing scene described below occurred a 
n the Episcopal church at St. 
and was afterward jotted 


and friend of the 


Sundays since i 
rustine, Florida, 


an old 


vn by esteemed 
wer: 
He was past middle age—an editor, they said— 
wore a is he walked up the 
idle aisle, glancing from side to side. The 
w next to the front was vacant, and he took a 
it with a rather uncertain air. 
‘Can I sit here?” he said, speaking to his 
chbor in the adjoining pew. 
“Oh yes; the pews are free.’ 
‘I want a seat for a friend. 
thter of Jeff rson,” 
“ Certainly.” 
‘Who is the minister ?”’ (in a loud tone). 
sp Mr Root.” 
“No; I mean that other man, the stranger” 
(snubbingly). 
“T do not know.” 
He was evidently uneasy, and stood up, facing 
the congregation, with an expectant air. 


beaming smile « 
, 


She is a grand- 


as | 


He turn- 


1Ds 


ibout, found that 


took out 


has 


; | 
ices are couched in verse : 
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ed to Mr 
an explana 
‘lam expe 


Jefierson. 


Astor 


vory 


Can 
““ Certainly.’ 
He was 
the 
an 1 bac k 
hardly 
child 
offe 

“Ts tl 

“No, Sir 

“ May I sit hers 

“ Certainly.” 

‘| to offer 
whom I am expecting 
of Jefferson.” 
To this there 
Our friend contin 

“What is your 


ing over the child) 


in church ; 


agcaln, |} 


t 


appeared 
red seats 


you 


t 
t 


wish 


was 


‘ Paine.” 

“Do you s 

“With an 7.” 

“My name 
come from ?”’ 

“From Massacht 

“From nea 

“ From Boston.” 

“Ome 

He is restle SS, and looks around 
Mrs. Dent appear. He 
the general—who, by-th: 
St. Augustine— 
tl 


ne 


it with a1 


W lke I 


is 


sett 
sett 


Boston ?”’ 


Gener 
it to the 


t 


an 


d 


ri 


a) 
al 


gives a la 


way, is comma 


I 


roing over to a lar corner. 
question, 

“What is your name tia 

“ Dent.” 

“My nam Walker Mrs 

to introduce you to my Ir nd M 

de ntly used to the ameni 

feared the ladies might 

side by side in church without an 
Another TI 

eral Dent in his fa 

and asks, 
“Won't you take my seat + a 
“ No, thank you.” 
“You can’t see 
“No matter.” 
In the mean time the pew 

settles himself upon a fror 


is 


f 
I 


} + 
restless wa Gen- 


to him 


ing 
r corner, he 


the t 


} 


rit 


minister ove1 re. 


is f 
I 


led; our friend 
nh, 


it bench, and subsides 
as the service commences 

The granddaughter of Jefferson does not seem 
to have made her appearance 


And Walker has faded from Flori 


AN editorial friend connected with the Da } 
Oregonian, published in Portland, Ore 
us this story of a preachet over on the 


1 1a. 

J 
on, sends 
John Day 
As is usual 
nowadays at the conclusion of the services, this 
expounder of the Gospel announced th 
take up a collection ; and as his hea 
rather slow in starting, he sprung from t 
pit, seized his hat, jerked a half dollar 
vest pocket, and said, ‘“‘ Now ther 
eighteen dollars raised right here, 
Ill start the thing by 
The effect was 


} 
llecte 


River, in Grant County, in that State 


t he would 


rers 


were 
he pul- 
from his 
got to be 
brethren, and 

in four bits.” 

magical, and soon twenty-three 

1. The cirecuit-rider counted 

it out carefully, and, with a smile breaking over 


1 


throwing 


dollars were co 











Se RD le ee 








x) 








—<—_ 





a ae 












n, said, “ Brethren, here are twenty-three | 
ind a8 we only needed eighteen, I guess 

ar back.’ He then launched 

off into an extravagant eulogy of the liberality of 


) my the people of the 
Willamette Valley, who, he said, ‘ would pinch 


the eagle on a half dollar at a donation meetin’ 


pared with 





An officer of the navy, on board one of our | 


vessels in China, tells us this neat thing in the 
way of blessing 
A man I ward the U.S.S Monocacy, whose 
term of ser had just expired, proceeded to 
take leave of his late officers. Approaching the 
commander, he oked the choicest blessings on 
his head it cue that left no doubt as to his 
native sod And so he went from one to another 
with God bless ye!” or “ May Heaven reward 
e!” until he came opposite the lieutenant-com- 


t 
uently been obliged to sup- 
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the pulpit or at the bar. We have, however, in 
the following, sent to us by a friend at Taylor's 
Falls, Minnesota, a paragraph that is by no means 
to be sneezed at. It is appended to a notice fo; 
the election of school district officers in one of 
the towns of Rice County, which our informant 
found fastened to a tree at the cross-roads : 











N.B.—The wisdom of our laws having tolerated 
woman to cast the light of her benign influence be. 
yond the confines of the nursery, by permitting her to 
practically use the genial rays of her susceptible in- 
telligence in directing the moral and mental cultur 
of man, it is therefore desirable that the lady voters 
of this school district should use their franchise with 
a steadfast purpose to advance the social and inte]l- 


| lectual training of the rising generation, to whom des- 


tiny intrusts the guardianship of human happiness ir 
the near future. 


A GENTLEMAN in Boston sends us the following 
anecdote of the late Dr. Lyman Seecher, which 
he thinks has not heretofore been in print: 

While Dr. Beecher was settled in Litchfield. 





press Pat’s love for the “ardent” by stopping his 
leave With a reluctant touch of his cap, and 
downeast eye, he mumbled out, “ And may God 
bless you too, Misther C——., fo a sartin extint [” 


peedily to find a wife is a problem 





rlough in E 


ngland 





ited wife-hunter had completed the 


ssfully by Anglo-Indians during 
The following 
jab journal received by last 


purchase of an outfit in a well-known establish- 
ment in Westburnia, when he was asked by the 


grateful proprietor, “‘ 
for you to-day ?”’ 
“ Thanks, nothing,” 


want-—except a wile 


“Will vou be ple ised to step this way ? . 
this prince of 





ceased officer 


““Wooed an’ married an’ a’” in a fortnight, the 
lady is now a happy wife, making one of the dull- 


est Punjab stations bright and lively. 


Tue act of sneezing is an involuntary one, 
though the person about to explode into that vi- | it betther to hang Mrs. Surratt, who was a goo 


EXULTATION, 


Can we do any thing more 
was the reply ; “Tve all I 


said 
hop-keepers, leading his customer 
up to one of the apprentices, a lady-like girl, 
whom he introduced as the daughter of a de- 


SOATTERATION, 


Connecticut, a young man called upon him with 
reference to uniting with his church, but express- 
ed a desire to be baptized by immersion. To this 
the good doctor readily assented, and proposed 
that they should at once proceed to the river near 
by for that purpose; which was done, and the 
young man was dampened to his heart’s content 
Dr. B. returned to his house, and, sitting down 
in the kitchen, proceeded to remove his wet shoes, 
remarking, “Ugh! got my shoes full of sand; 
knew 'twa'n'’t the way ie 

Tus comes to us from a United States func- 
tionary in Tennessee: 

During the hotly contested canvass in 1873 be 
tween Maynard, Johnson, and Cheatham for Cor 
gress, for the State at large, a gentleman met al 
old friend, an enthusiastic Irish-Catholic Demo 
crat, and asked, “ Well, Mr. Mac, will the Irish 
vote for Mr. Johnson at this election ?” 

“Yis, ivery wan of them are for him except 
wan, and I brought him over.” 

“What was his objection to the President ?” 

“Well, he said he wouldn’t vote for no man 
who had hung a woinan; and I towld him what 
a friend Andy was to us when he defated th 


Know-Nothings in 1856; and besides, and wasn't 
] 


olent action usually has a momentary premoni-| Catholic, than to hang some poor Protestant 


tion of what’s coming. 


“Not to be sneezed at” | woman who wasn’t prepared ?” 
has come to be a common proverb, understood 
by the most youthful of ragamuffins, though sel- | word of it. 
dom used for purposes of illustration either in 


And the man was not jesting; meant every 
Mr. Johnson, to whom it was re- 
lated, enjoyed it immensely, in his quiet way. 




















